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BURNING DAYLIGHT 

PART I 

CHAPTER I 

b was a quiet night in the Tivoli. At the bar, Triüdi 

naged along one side of the large chinked-log room, leaned 

lialf a dozen men, two of whom were discussing the relative 

nerits of spnice-tea and lime-juice as remedies for scurvy. 

tl^ argaed with an air of depression and with intervals of 

morose silence. Ths other men scarcely heeded them. In 

1 row, against the opposite wall, were the gambling games. 

Hie crap-table was deserted. One lone man was pkying 

: tt the faro-table. The rouIette-baU was not even spinning, 

[ ml the gamekeeper stood by the roaring, red-hot stove, 

tolkhig with the young, dark-Q'ed woman, comely of face 

t acd figure, wbo was knawn from Juneau to Fort Yukon as 

j Ihe Viipn. Three men sat in at stud-poker, but they played 

^ with sfflall Chips and without enthusiasm, while there were 

^ ao onlookers. On the üoor of the dandng-room, which 

Q ^KDed out at the rear, three couples were waltzing drearüy 

>o the strains of a violia and a piano. 

Cirde City was not deserted, nor was money tight. The 
■niners were in from Moosehide Creek and the other diggings 
io ihe west, the siumner washing tiad been good, and the 
nen's pouches were heavy with dust imd nu^ets. The 
BwMÜkfi had not yet been discovered, nor had the miners 
of the Yukon leamed the possibilities of deep digging and 
■ood-firing. No work was done in the winter, and they 
■Mde a practice of hibematii^ in the large camps like Circle 
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S BÜBNINÖ DAYLIGHT 

0ty duiing the long Arctic night. Time was heavy on theür 
Lands, their pouches were well filled, and the cmly social 
diversion to be foimd was in the saloons. Yet the Tivoli 
was practically deserted, and the Virgin, standing by the 
stove, yawned with uncovered mouth and said to Charley 
Bates : — 

"If something don't happen soon, I'm goin' to becL 
What's the matter with the camp, anyway ? Eveiybody 
dead?" 

Bates did not even trouble to reply, but went on moodily 
rolling a dgarette. Dan MacDonald, pioneer saloonmau and 
gambler on the upper Yiikon, owner and proprietor of the 
Tivoli and all its games, wandered forlomly across the great 
vacant space of floor and joined the two at the stove. 

"Anybody dead?" the Virgin asked him. 

"Looks Iflte it," was the answer. 

"Then it must be the whole camp," she said with an air 
of finaJity and with another yawn. 

MacDonald grinned and nodded, and opened bis mouth 
to speak, when the fiont door swimg wide and a man ap- 
peared in the Hght. A rush of frostj tumed to vapor by 
the heat of the room, swirled about him to Ms knees and 
pouied on across the floor, growing thinner and thiuner, and 
perishing a dozen feet from the stove. Taking the wisp 
broom from its nail inside the door, the newcomer brushed 
the snow from bis moccasins and high German socks. He 
woiild bave appeared a large man had not a huge French- 
Canadian stepped up to him from the bar and gripped bis 
band. 

"Hello, Daylightl" was bis greeting. "By Gar, you 
good for sore eyes !" 

"Hello, Louis, when did you-all blow in?" retumed tlie 
newcomer. "Come up and have a drink and teil us all 
about Bone Creek. Why, dog-gone you-all, shake again. 
Where's that pardner of yours ? I'm looking for him." 
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BUKNINO DAYUGHT 3 

AnoÜwT huge man detached himself from the bar to shake 
bands. Olaf Hendersoa and Froich Louis, partners to> 
gethei OQ Bone Cieek, were tbe two largest men in tlte 
eoimtry, and thotigh they were but balf a head tall^ than 
the newcomer, between them he was dwarfed completely. 

"Hello, Olaf, you're my meat, sawee that," said the one 
called Dayli^t. " To-moirow's my birthday, and I'm going 
to put you-all on your back — sawee ? And you, too, Louis. 
1 can put you-all on your back on my birthday — sawee ? 
Come 1^ and drink, Olaf, and I'll teil you-all about it." 

The arrival of the newcomer seemed to send a flood 
of warmth through the place. "It's Buming Daylight," 
the Vi^in cried, the first to recognize him as he came into 
the li^t. Charley Bates' tig^t features relazed at the sight, 
and MacDonald went over and joined the three at the bar. 
With the advent of Buming Dayiight the whole place 
became suddenly brighter and cheerier. The barkeepers 
were active. Voices were raised. Somebody laughed. 
And when the fiddler, peering into the front room, remarked 
to the {»amst, "It's Buming Daylight," the waltz-time 
perceptibly quickened, and the dancers, catching the om- 
tagion, b^an to whirl about as if they really enjoyed it. 
It was known to them of old time that nothiog languished 
vhen Buming Daylight was around. 

He tumed from the bar and saw the woman by the atove 
and the eager look of welcome she extended tum. 

"Hello, Virgin, old girl," he called. "Hello, Charly. 
What's the matter with you-all ? Why wear f aces like that 
when coffins cost only three otmces ? Come up, you-all, and 
drink. Come up, you unburied dead, an' name your poison. 
Come up, everybody. This is my night, and I'm goii^ to 
ride it. To-morrow I'm thirty, and then 111 be an old man. 
It's the last fling of youth. Are you-all with me ? Surge 
»long, then. Surge along. 
"Hold oa there, Davis," he called to the faro-dealer, wbo 
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4 BUENING DAYLIGHT 

had sliovecl his chair back from the table. "I'm going you 
one fiutter to see whether you-all drink with me or we-all 
drink with you." 

PuUing a heavy sack of gold-dust from his coat pocket, 
he dropped it on the high card. 

"Fifty," he said. 

The faro-dealer slipped two Cards. The high nrcl won. 
He scribbled the amoimt on a päd, and the weigher at the 
bar balanced fifty dollars' worth of dust in the gold-scales 
and poured it into Buming Daylight's sack. The waltz in 
the bad: room being finished, the three couples, followed by 
the fiddleV and the pianist and heading f or the bar, caught 
Daylight's eye. 

"Surge along, jrou-all I" he cried. "Suige along and 
name it. This is my night, and it ain't a night that comes 
frequent. Surge up, you Siwashes and Sahnon-eaters. It's 
my night, I teU you-all — " 

"A blame mangy night," Charley Bates inteipolated. 

" You're right, my son," Buming Daylight went on gayly. 
" A mangy night, but it's my night, you see. I'm the mangy 
old he-wolf. Listen to me howl." 

And howl he did, like a lone gray tlmber wolf, tül the 
Virgin thnist her pretty fingers in her ears and shivered. 
A minute later she was whirled away in his arms to the 
dancing-floor, where, along with the other three womea 
and their partners, a rollicking Virginia reel was soon in 
progress. Men and women danced in moccasins, and the 
place was soon a-roar, Buming Daylight the centre of it 
and the animating spark, with quip and jest and rough 
meniment rousing them out of tiie sloug^ of despond in 
which he had found them. 

The atmosphere of the place changed with his Coming. 
He seemed to fill it with his tremendous vitality. Men who 
entered from the street feit it inunediately, and in response 
to their queries the barkeepers nodded at the back room, 
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BUSNING DAYIIGHT 5 

and Said comprehenävely, "Burmug Dayli^t's on the 
tear." And the men who eDtered remained, and kept the 
barkeepers busy, The gamblers took heart of life, and soon 
the tables were filled, the dick of chips and whir of the 
roulette-ball rising monotonously and imperiously above 
the hoaise nunble of men's voices and their oaths and heavy 
lau^is. 

Few men knew Elam Hamish by any other name tbim 
Buming Dayli^t, the name which had been given bim in 
the early days in the land because of bis habit of routing 
bis oimrades out of their blankets with the complaint that 
daylight was buming. Of the pioneers in that far Arctic 
wildeniess, where all men were pioneers, be was reckoned 
atnong the oidest Men Üke Al,Mayo and Jack McQues- 
tioo antedated him ; but they had entered the land by Cross- 
ing the Rockies from the Hudson Bay countiy to the east. 
He, however, had been the pioneer over the Cbilcoot and 
Chilcat passes. In the spring of 1883, twelve yeais before, 
a stripling of eighteen, he had crossed over the Chilcoot with 
five comrades. In the fall he had crossed back with one. 
Four had perished by mischance in the bleak, uncharted 
vastness. And for twelve years Elam Hamish had con- 
tinued to grope for gold among the shadows of the Circle. 

And no man had groped so obstinately nor so enduringly. 
"He had grown up with the land. He knew no other land. 
CJvüization was a dreani of some previous life. Camps 
13te Forty Mile and Circle City were to him metropolises. 
And not alone had he grown up with the land, for, raw as 
it was, be had helped to make it. He had made history 
and geography, and those that (ollowed wrote of bis traverses 
and charted the trails bis feet bad broken, 

Heroes are seldom given to hero-worship, but among those 
of that young land, young as be was, be was accounted an 
eider hero. In point of time he was betöre them. In point 
of deed he was beyond them. In point of eodurance it 
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6 BUENING DAYUGHT 

-was acknowledged that he could kül the hardiest of them. 
Furthermore, he was accounted a n^vy man, a sqiiare man, 
and a white man. 

In all lands where lif e is a bazard lightly played with and 
lightly Sung aside, men tum, almost automatically, to gam- 
bling for diversion and relaxation. In the Yukon men 
gambled thör lives for gold, and those that won gold from 
the groimd gambled for it with one another. Nor was Elam 
Hamish an ezception. He was a man's man primarily, 
and the itistinct in him to play the game of life was strong. 
Environment had detennined what form that game ^ould 
take. He was bom on an Iowa farm, and bis father had 
emigrated to eastem Oregon, in which mining country 
Elam's boyhood was lived. He had known nothing but 
hard knocks for big stakes. Fluck and endurance counted 
in the game, but the great god Chance dealt the cards. 
Honest work for sure but meagre retums did not count A 
man played big. He ri^ed everything for everything, and 
anything less than everything meant that he was a loser. 
So, for twelve Yukon years, Elam Hamish had been a loser. 
True, on Moosehide Creek the past summer he had taken 
out twenty thousand doUars, and what was left in the 
ground was twenty thousand more. But^ as he himself 
proclaimed, that was do more than getting his ante back. 
He had ante'd his life for a dozen years, and forty thousand 
was a small pot for such a stake — the piice of a drink and a 
dance at the Tivoli, of a winter's flutter at Circle City, and 
a grubstake for the year to come. 

The men of the Yukon reversed the old TngTim tül it read : 
hard come, easy go. At the end of the reel, Elam Hamish 
callcd the house up to drink again. Drinks were a dolkr 
apiece, goM rated at sixteen doUars an ounce; there were 
thirty in the house that accepted his invitation, and be- 
tween every dance the house was Elam's guest. Thiswas his 
iught,andnobodywastobeallowedtopayforanything. Not 
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that "F-li^Tn Hamish was a drinking m an , Whiskey meant 
litüe to bim. He was too vital and robust, too unttoubled 
in miiid and body, to tncline to the slavery of alcobol. He 
spent moDths at a time on trail and river when he diank 
nothing stronger than coffee, whüe he had gone a yeai at 
a time without even coffee. But he was gr^arious, and 
sisce the sole social expression of the Yukon was the saloon, 
he ^>ressed himself that way. When he was a kd in the 
mining campe of the West, meo had always done that To 
him it was the proper way for a man to ezpres^ himself 
sodally. He knew no other way. 

He was a strikipg figure of a man, despite his garb being 
similar to that of all the men in the Tivoli. Soft-tanned 
moccasins of moose-hide, beaded in Indian designs, covered 
)üs feet. His troiisers were ordiuary overalls, bis coat was 
made from a blanket. Long-gauntleted leather nüttens, 
lined with wool, hung by his side. They were connected, 
in the Yuk(Hi fashion, by a leather thong passed around the 
neck and across the Shoulders. On his head was a für cap, 
the ear-äaps raised and the tying-cords dangling, His face, 
lean and dightly long, with the Suggestion of hollows under 
the cheek-bones, seemed ahnost Indian. The bumt skin 
and keen dark eyes contributed to this effect, though the 
bronze of the skia and the eyes themselves were essentially 
those of a white man. He looked older than thirty, and 
yet, smooth-shaven and without wrinkles, he was almost boy- 
ish. This impression of age was based on no taogible evi- 
dence. It came from the abstracter facts of the man, from 
what he had endured and survived, which was far beyond 
Ihat of ordinary men. He had lived life naked and tensely, 
and somethiug of all this smouldered in his eyes, vibrated 
in his voice, and seemed forever a-whisper on his Ups. 

The lips themselves were tbin, and prone to dose tightly 
over the even, white teeth. But their harshness was re- 
trieved by the i^waxd curl at the comers of his moutlL 
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G BDENING DAYLIGHT 

Thia cnrl gave to Hm sweetness, as the minute puckers at 
the Corners of the eyes gave him laughter. These necessary 
graces saved him from a nature that was essentially savage 
and that otherwise would have been cruel and bitter, The 
nose was lean, full-nostrilled, and dehcate, and of a size to 
fit the face ; while the high forehead, as if to atone for its 
nartowness, was splendidly domed and symmetrical. In 
line with the Indian effect was his hair, very stiaight and 
very black, with a gloss to it that only health could give. 

"Euming Daylight's buming candlelight," laughed Dan 
MacDonald, as an outbuist of exclamations and meniment 
came from the dancers. 

"An' he iss der boy to do it, d», Louis?" Said Olaf HeB- 
dersou. 

"Yes, by Gar! you bet on dat," said French Louis. 
"Dat boy is all gold — " 

"And when God Ahnighty washes Daylight's soul out on 
the last big sluidu' day," MacDonald intemipted, "why, 
God Ahnighty '11 have to shovel gravel along with him iato 
the sluice-boxes." 

"Dot iss goot," Olaf Henderson muttered, legaxding the 
gambler with profoimd admiration. 

"Ver* good," affirmed French Louis. "I t'ink we taka 
a diink on dat one time, di?" 
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CHAPTER n 

It was two in the moming when the dancers, bent on 
getting sontething to eat, adjoumed the dandng for half 
an hour. And it was at this moment that Jadt Keams 
suggssted poker. Jack, Keams was a big, bluff-featured 
man, who, along with Bettles, bad made tbe disastrous at- 
tempt to found a post on the head-reaches of the Koyokuk, 
far inside the Arctic Circle. After that, Keams had fallen 
back on bis posts at Forty Mile and Sixty Mile and cbanged 
the direction of bis ventures by sending out to the States 
for a »nail sawmill and a river steamei. The former was 
eveu then being sledded across Cbilcoot Pass by Indians 
and dogs, and would come down the Yukon in tbe early 
Summer after the ice-nm. Later in the summer, when 
Bering Sea and the mouth of the Yukon cleared of ice, the 
steamer, put together at St. Michaels, was to be expected 
up the river loaded to tbe guards with supplies. 

Jack Keams suggested poker. Freoch Louis, Dan Mac- 
Donald, and Hai Campbell (who had made a strike on 
Moosehide), all three of whom were not dancmg because 
there were not girls enough to go around, inchned to the 
Suggestion. They were looking for a fifth man when Bum- 
ing Dayligbt emerged from the rear room, the Virgin on 
his arm, the train of dancers in bis wake. In response to 
the hau of the poker-players, he came over to their table 
in the comer. 

"Want you to ät in," said Campbell. "How's your • 
luck?" 

"I sure got it to-night," Buming Dayligbt answered with 
enthusiasm, and at the same time feit the Virgin press bis 
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tO BÜBNING DAYLIGHT 

aim wamingiy. She wanted him for the dandng. "I sure 
got my luck with me, but I'd sooner dancc. I ain't bankexin' 
to take the money away from you-all." 

Nobody urged. They took bis refusal as finaJ, and the 
Virgin was pressing bis arm to tum him away in pursuit 
of the supper-seekers, wben he experienced a change of heart. 
It was not that he did not want to dance, nor that he wanted 
to hurt her ; but that insistent pressure on his ann put his 
free man-nature in revolt. The thought in his mind was 
that he did not want any wotnan running him. Himself 
a favoritt with women, nevertheless they did not bulk big 
with him. They were toys, playthings, part of the relaxa- 
tion from the bigger game of lÜe. He met women along 
with the whiskey and gambling, aud from Observation he 
had found that it was far easier to break away from the 
drink and the Cards than from a woman once the man was 
properly entangled. 

He was a slave to himself, which was natural in one with 
a healthy ego, but he rebelied in ways either murderous or 
panicky at being a slave to anybody eise. Love's sweet 
servitude was a thing of which he had no comprehen^on. 
Men he had seen in love impressed him as limatics, and 
limacy was a thing he had never considered worth analymng. 
But comradesbip with men was diSerent from love with 
women. There was no servitude in coniradeship.\ It was 
a business proposition, a square deal betweezi men who did 
not pursue each other, but who shared the risks of trau and 
river and mountain in the pursuit of life and treasure. Men 
and women pursued each other, and one must needs bend 
the other to his will or hers. Comradesbip was different 
There was no slavery about it ; and thou^ he, a streng- 
man beyond strength's seeming, gave far more than he 
received, he gave not something due but in royal largess, 
his gifts of toil or heroic efiort falling generously from his 
hands. To pack for days over the gale-swept passes of 
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across the mosquito-riddai marshes, and to pack double 
the weight bis comrade packed, did not involve imfalmess 
or compulsion. Each did his best. That was the business 
essence of it. Some men were strenger than others — true ; 
but so long as each man did his best it was fair excbange, 
the buaness spirit was observed, and the square deal ob- 
t^ed. 

But with women — no. Women gave Kttle and wanted 
alL Women had apron-strings and were prone to tie them 
about any nmn who looked twice in their direction, There 
was the Virgin, yawning her head off when he came in and 
mightily pleased that he asked her to dance. One dance 
was all very well, but because he danced twice and thrice 
with her and several times mort, she squeezed his arm whea 
they aaked him to sit in at poker. It was the obnoxious 
apron-string, the hrst of the many compulsions she would 
exert upon him if he gave in. Not that she was not a nice 
bit of a woman, healthy and strappii^ and good to lock 
npon, also a very excdlent dajicer, but that she was a woman 
with all a woman's deäre to rope him with her apron-strings 
acd tie him band and foot for the brandlng. Better poker. 
Beddes, he liked pc^ker as well as he did dandng. 

He reasted the puU on bis arm by the mere negative mas3 
of him, and said : — 

"I sort of feel a hankering to give you-all a flutter." 

Again came the pull on his arm. She was trying to pass 
the apron-string around him. For the fraction of an in- 
stant he was a savage, doniinated by the wave of fear and 
murder that rose up in him. For that infinitesimal space 
of time he was to all purposes a frightened tiger filled with 
rage and terror at the apprehenaon of the trap. Had he 
been no more tban a savage, he would have leapt wildly 
from the place or dse sprung upon her and destroyed her. 
But in that same instant there stirred in him the genera- 
tionfi of disdpline by which man had become an inadequatQ 
B.D.-fl 
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12 NJSmsa DAYUGHT 

social aiiimal. Tact and sympathy strove with him, and 
he smiled with his eyes into the Virgin's eyes as he 
Said : — 

"You-all go and get some grub. I ain't himgry. And 
well dance some more by and by. The night's young yeL 
Go to it, o!d girL" 

He released his arm and thrust her playfully on the 
Shoulder, at the same time tiuning to the poker-players. 

"Take off the limit and I'll go you-alL" 

"Limit's the roof," said Jack Keams. 

"Take off the roof." 

The Players glanced at one another, and Keams annoimced, 
"The roofs off." 

Elam Hamish dropped into the waiting chair, started 
to puU out his gold-sack, and changed his nünd. Tbe 
Vii^ pouted a moment, then followed in the wake of the 
other dancers. 

"I'll bring you a Sandwich, Daylight," she calied back 
over her Shoulder. 

He nodded. SJie was smiling her forgiveness. He had 
escaped the apron-string, and without hurting her feelings 
too severely. 

"Let's play markers," he suggested. "Chips do ever- 
lastingly dutter up the table. ... If it's agreeable to 
you-all?" 

"I'm willing," answered Hai Campbell., "Let mine nm 
at five hundred." 

"Mine, too," ajaswered Hamish, while the others stated 
the values they put on their own markers, French Louis, the 
most modest, issuing his at a hundred doUars each. 

In Alaska, at that time, there were no rascals and no tin- 
hom gamblers. Games were conducted honestly, and men 
trusted one another. A man's word was as good as his gold 
in the blower. A marker was a flat, oblong composition 
Chip wordi, peihaps, a cent. But when a man betted a 
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maikerin a game and said itwasworth five hundred dotlars, 
it was accepted as worth five hundred dollars. Whoever won 
it knew that the man who issued it would redeem it with five 
himdred dollars* worth of dust weighed out on the scales. 
Tlie markers being of different colors, there was no diffi- 
culty in identifying the owners. Also, in that early Yukon 
day, no one dreamed of playing table-stakes. A man was 
gocMl in a game for all that he possessed, no matter wheie 
liis possessions were or what was their nature. 

Hamish cut and got the deal. At this good auguiy, and 
ffhüe shuffling the deck, he calied to the barkeepers to set 
tp the drinks for the house. ^ he dealt the first Card to 
Dan MacDonald, on bis left, he calied out : — 

" Get down to the ground, you-all, Malemutes, hu&kies, and 
Swash purps ! Get down and dig in I Tighten up them 
tiaces ! Put your wei^t into the hamess and bust the 
breast-bands ! Whoop-Ia ! Yow ! We're off and bound 
for Helen Breakfast ( And I teil you-all clear and plain 
there's goin' to be stiff grades and fast goin' to-mght 
before we win to that same lady. And somebody's goin' 
tobump , . . hard." 

Once Started, it was a quiet game, with Üttle or no conver- 
sation, though all about the players the place was a-roar. 
£lam Hamish had ignited the spark. More and moie 
niners dropped in to the Tivoli and remained. When 
Buming Daylight went on the tear, no man cared to miss 
it. Tlie dancing-floor was füll. Owing to the shortage of 
women, many of the men tied bandanna handkerchiefs 
around their anns in token of femininity and danced with 
other men. All the games were crowded, and the voices 
of tbe men talking at the long bar and grouped about the 
Steve were accompanied by the steady click of cbips and the 
shaip whir, lising and fallirig, of the roulette-ball. All the 
loateriala of a proper Yukon night were at band and mixing. 
Ihs luck at the tatde vaiied monotoQOUsly, no big band» 
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being out. As a result, higli play went on with smal! hands, 
though no play lasted long. A füled stiaight belongiug to 
Frencli louis gave him a pot of five thousand agaiost two 
sets of threes held by Campbell and Keams. One pot o( ! 
ei^t hundred dollais was won by a pair of tiays cn a Show- 
down. And once TTamiah called Keams foi two thousand 
doUars on a cold steal. Whea Keams laid down bis band 
it showed a bobtaü flush, while Hamish's band proved that 
he had had the nerve to call on a pair of tens. 

But at thiee in the moming the big oombination of hands 
anived. It was the moment of momesits that men wait 
veeks for in a poker game. The news of it tin^ed over the 
Tivoli. The onlookeis became quiet. The men farther 
away ceased talking and moved over to the table. Tbe 
Players deserted the other games, and the dandng-floor was 
forsaken, so that all stood at last, fivescore and more, in 
a compact and silent group, around the poker-table. The 
high betting had begun b^ore the draw, and still the high 
betting went on, with the draw not in sight. Keams had 
dealt, and French Louis had opened the pot with one marker 
■ — in bis case one hundred dollars. Campbell had merely 
"seen" it, but £lam Hamish, Coming next, had tossed in 
five hundred dollais, with the remark to MacDonald that 
he was letting him in easy. 

MacDonald, glandng again at bis band, put in a thousand 
in markers. Keams, debatlng a long time over his band, 
finally "saw." It thöi cost French Ix>ms nine hundred 
to remain in the game, which he contributed aftec a ^milar 
debate. It cost Campbell likewise nine hundred to retnain 
and draw cards, but to the surprise of all he saw the nine 
hundred and raised another thousand. 

" You-all are on the grade at last," Hamish remarked, as 
he saw the fifteen hundred and raised a thousand in tum. 
"Helen Breakfast's sure on top this divide, and you-all had 
best look out for bustin' hamess." 
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"Me for that same lady," accompanied MacDomUd's 
Dukeis for two thousand and for an addiüonal thomand' 
dollar raise. 

It was at Ulis stage that the players sat up and knev 
beyond peradventure that big hands were out. Though 
thdr features showed nothing, each man was b^inning 
DQconsdously to tense. Each man strove to appear bis 
natural seif, and each natural seif was differeot. Hai 
Campbell affected his customary cautiousness. French 
Louis betrayed interest. MacDonald letained his whole- 
souled benevolence, though it seemed to take on a slightiy 
oaggerated tone. Keams wss coolly dispassionate and 
oonconunittal, while Elam Hamish appeared as quizzical 
and jocular as ever, Eleven thousand dollars were already 
ia the pot, and the markers were heaped in a confused pile 
in (he centre of the table. 

"I ain't got no more markers," Keames remarked plaia- 
tiv^, "We'd best begin I.O.U.'s." 

"^ad you're going to stay," was MacDonald's airdial 
tesponse. 

"I ain't stayed yet. I've got a thousand in already. 
How's it stand now?" 

"Itll a>st you three thousand for a look in, but nobody 
will stop you from rai^ng," 

"Raiae — hell. You mmt thint I got a pat like yourself." 
Keams looked at his band. "But I'll teil you what 111 do, 
Mac I've got a htmch, and I'll just see that three thousand." 

He wrote the sum on a slip of paper, signed his name, 
and consigned it to the centre of the table. 

Frencb Louis became the focus of all eyes. He fingered 
üs Cards nervously for a q>ace. Then, with a "By Gar I 
Ah got not one leetle beet hunch," he regretfully tossed his 
band into the discards. 

The aext moment the hundred and odd pairs of eyes 
Blofted to CaoqibelL 
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"I won't hump you, Jack," he said, amtenttng himseÄ 
with calling Üie requisite two thoiisand. 

The eyes shifted to Hamish, who scribbled on a piece of 
paper and shoved it forward. 

"I'Il just let you-all know this ain't no Simday-school 
Society of philanthropy," he said. "I see you, Jack, and 
I raise you a thousand. Here's where you-all get actio« 
on your pat, Mac" 

"Action's what I fatten on, and I lift another thousand," 
was MacDonald's rejoinder. "Stül got that hunch, Jack ?" 

"I still got the bunch." Keams fingered his cards a 
long time. "And I'll play it, but you've got to know how I 
stand. There's my steainer, the Beüa — worth twenty 
thousand if she's worth an ounce. There's Sixty Mile 
with five thousand in stock on the shelves. And yo« 
know I got a sawmiU comlng in. It's at Lindennan now, 
and the scow is building. Am I good?" 

"Dig in; you're sure good," was Daylight's answer. 
"And while we're about it, I may mention casual that 
I got twenty thousand in Mac's safe, there, and there's 
twenty thousand more in the groimd on Moosehide. Yo« 
know the ground, Campbell. Is they Üiat-aJI in the dirt ? " 

"There sure is, Daylight." 

"How mucb does it cost now?" Keams asked. 

"Two thousand to see." 

"We'U sure hximp you if you-all come in," Daylight 
wämed him, 

"It's an almighty good hunch," Keams said, adding his 
slip for two thousand to the growing heap. "1 can fed 
her crawlin' up and down my back." 

"I ain't got a himch, but I got a tolerable likable hand," 
Campbell amiounced, as he slid in his slip; "but it's not a 
laising hand." 

"Rune is," Daylight paused and wrote. "I see that 
thousand and laise her the same old thousand." 
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The Vii^im, Standing behind him, then did what a man's 
best friend was not privileged to do. Reaching over Day- 
light's Shoulder, she picked iip bis band and read it, at the 
lame time shielding the faces of the üve cards dose to his 
ehest. What she saw were three queens and a pair of 
eights, but nobody guessed what she saw, Every player'a 
eyes were on her face as she scaimed the cards, but no sign 
did she give. Her features might have been carved from 
ke, for her expression was predsely the same before, during, 
and alter. Not a musde quivered; nor was tliere the 
slightest dilatjon of a nostril, nor the slightest increase of 
fight in tbe eyes. She laid the band face down again on 
tte table, and slowly the lingering eyes withdrew from her, 
baving leamed nothing. 

MacDonald smiled benevolenÜy. "I see you, Dayli^t, 
«nd I hump this time for two thousand. How's that hunch, 
Jack?" 

"StiU a-crawling, Mac. You got me now, but that 
hundi is a rip-snorter persuadin' sort of a critter, and it's 
my plam duty to ride it. I call for three thousand. And I 
got anothei hunch : Daylight's going to call, too." 

"He sure is," DayÜght agreed, after Campbell had 
thrown up his hand. "He knows when he's up against it, 
and he plays accordin'. I see that two thousand, and then 
ril see the draw." 

In a dead silence, save for the low voices of the three 
Players, the draw was made. Thirty-four thousand dollars 
were already in the pot, and the play possibly not half over. 
To the Virgin's amazement, DayHght held up his three 
queens, discarding his eights and calling for two Cards. 
And this time not even she dared look at what he had 
drawn. She knew her limit of control, Nor did he look. 
The two new cards lay face down on the table where they 
tad been dealt to him. 

"Catds?" Keams asked of MacDonald. 
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"Got aiough," was the reply. 

"You can draw if you want to, ycn knovr," Keans 
vamed him. 

"Nope; this'll do me." 

Keams himself drew two cards, but did not look at them. 

StiU Hamish let bis cards lie. 

"I never bet in tbe teetb of a pat band," be said slowly, 
looking at tbe saloon-keepei. "You-all stait her roUing, 
Mac." 

MacDonald counted bis cards carefully, to make doubly 
sure it was not a foul band, wiote a sum on a paper sl^, 
and slid it iuto tbe pot, witb tbe simple utteiance : — 

"Five tbousand." 

Keams, witb every eye tqx>Q bim, looked at bis two-card 
draw, counted the other thiee to dispel any doubt of bold- 
ing märe than five cards, and wrote on a betting slip. 

"I see you, Mac," "iye said, "and I raise ber a bttle tbou- 
sand just so as not to ke^ Dayli^t out." 

Tbe conceutrated gaze sbifted to Dayligbt He like- 
vise examined bis draw and counted bis five cards. 

"I see that six tbousand, and I raise her five tbousand 
. . . just to try and keep you out, Jack." 

"And I raise you five tbousand just to lend a band at 
keepii^ Jack out," MacDonald said, in tum. 

His voice was sl^btly busky and strained, and a nervoua 
twitcb in tbe comer of bis moutb foUowed speecb. 

Keaxns was pale, and tbose who looked on noted tbat 
bis band trembled as be wrote bis sl^. But bis voice was 
imcbanged. 

"I lift her along for five tbousand," he said. 

Dayligbt was now the centre. The kerosene lamps above 
flung h^ bghts from tbe ra^ of sweat on bis forebead. 
The bronze of bis cheeks was darkened by the accession 
of blood. His black eyes gUttered, and bis nostrils were 
dieteaided and eager. Tliey were laige oostiüs, tt^ening 
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bis descent from savage ancestors who had «irvived by 
virtue of deep lungs and generous air-passages. 

Yet, unlike MacDonald, bis voice vra.s firm and custom- 
aiy, and, unlike Keams, his band did not tremble wben be 
wrote. 

"I call, for ten thousand," be said. " Not that I'm afraid 
of you-all, Mac, It's tbat buncb of Jack's." 

"I bump his buncb for five tbousand just the same," 
Said MacDonald. "I bad tbe best band before the draw, 
and I still guess I got it." 

"Mebbe this is a case wbere a buncb after the draw k 
better'n the bunch before," Keams remarked; "where- 
fore duty says, 'Lift her, Jack, lift her,' and so I lif t her 
another five thousand." 

Daylight leaned back in his chair and gazed up at tbe 
keiosene lamps while be computed aloud. 

"1 was in nine tbousand before tbe draw, and I saw and 
rmsed eleven tbousand — tlmt makes thirty. I'm only 
gDod for ten more." He leaned forward and looked at 
Keams. "So I call tbat ten thousand." 

"You can raise if you want," Keams answered. "Your 
dogs are good for five thousand in tbis game." 

"Nary da^. You-all can win my dust and dirt, but 
nary one of my dawgs. I just call." 

MacDonald considered for a long time. No one moved 
or whispered. Not a muscle was relaxed on the part of 
the onlookers. Not the weight of a body shif ted from one 
leg to the other. It was a sacred silence. Only could be 
heard the roaiing draft of the huge stove, and from witbout, 
muffled by the log-walls, the howling of dogs. It was not 
every n^t tbat bigb stakes were played on the Yukon, 
and for that matter, tbis was the highest in tbe bistory of 
the country. The saloon-keeper finally spoke. 

"If anybody eise wins, tbey'll bave to take a mortgage 
on the Tivoli." 
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The two other players nodded. 

"Sol call, too." 

MacDonald added his slip for five thousand. 

Not one of tbem claimed the pot, and not one o£ tJiem 
calied the size of his hand. Simultaneously and in silence 
they faced their cards on the table, while a general tiptoe- 
ing and cramng of necks took place among the onlookers. 
Daylight showed four queens and an ace; MacDonald 
iour jacks and an ace ; and Keams four kings and a trey. 
Keams reached forward with an endrcUng movement of 
his arm and drew the pot in to him, his ann shaking as he 
did so. 

Daylight picked the ace f rom his hand and tossed it over 
alongside MacDonald's ace, saying: — 

"That's what cheered me along, Mac. I knowed it was 
only kings that could beat me, and he had them. 

"What did you-all have?" he asked, all interest, tumii^ 
to Campbell. 

"Straight flush of four, open at boih ends — a good 
drawmg hand." 

"You bet ! You could a' made a straight, a straight 
flush, or a flush out of it." 

"That's what I thought," Campbell Said sadly. "It 
cost me six thousand before I quit." 

"I wisht you-all'd drawn," Daylight laughed. "Th^ 
I wouldn't a' caught that fourth queen. Now I've got to 
täte Billy Rawlius' mail contract and musk for Dyea. 
— What's the size of the killing, Jack?" 

Keams attempted to count the pot, but was too excited. 
Daylight drew it across to him, with firm fingers separating 
and stacking the markers and I.O.U.'s and with clear braiu 
adding the sum. 

"One himdred and twenty-sevem thousand," he an- 
nounced. "You-all can seil out now, Jack, and head for 
home." 
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The winner smiled and nodded, but seemed iao^iabte of 
Speech. 

"I'd shout the drinks," MacDonald said, "only the house 
don't belong to me any more." 

"Yes,it does," Keams replied, first wetting bis lips with 
bis tongue. "Your note's good for any length of time. 
But the drinks are on me." 

"Name your snake-juice, you-all — the winner paysi" 
Daylight cälled out loudly to all about him, at the same 
time riäng from his cbair and catching the Virgin bythe 
arm. "Come on for a reel, you-all dancers. ITie night's 
young yet, and it's Helen Breakfast and the mau contract 
for me in the moming. Here, you-all RawUns, you — I 
hereby do take over that same contract, and I start for salt 
water at nine A.u. — sawce ? Come on, you-all I Wbere's 
liiatfiddlei?'' 
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It waa Daylight's night. He was the ceatre and Uie 
head of the revel, unquenchably joyous, a contagion of fxin. 
He multiplied himself, and in so doing multiplied the ez- 
dtement No prank he suggested was too wild for bis 
followers, and all foUowed save tbose tbat developed into 
singing imbedles and feil warblii^ by the wayside. Yet 
never did trouble intrude. It was known on the Yukon 
that when Buming Daylight made a night of It, wrath 
and evil were forbidden. On his ni^ts men dared not 
quarrel. In the youi^r days such things had happened, 
and then men had known what real wrath was, and been 
man-handled as only Buming Daylight could man-handle. 
On his n^ts men must laugh and be happy or go home. 

Daylight was inexhaustible. In between dances he paid 
over to Keams the twenty thousand in dust and trans- 
ferred to him his Moosehide claim. Likewise he arranged 
the taking over of Billy Rawlins' mail contract, and made 
his preparations for the start. He despatched a mes- 
senger to rout out Kama, his dog-driver — a Tananaw 
Indian, far-wandered from his tribal home in the service 
of the invading whites. Kama entered the Tivoli, tall, 
lean, muscular, and fur-clad, the pick of his barbaric race 
and baibaric still, unshaken and unabashed by the revellers 
that rioted about him while Dayl^t gave his oiders. 

"Um," Said Kama, tabling his Instructions on his fingers. 
"Get um letters from Rawlins. Load luu on sied. Grub 
for Selkirk — you think um plenty dog-grub stop Selkirk ?" 

"Plenty dog-grub, Kama." i 

"Um. Bring sied this place nine um doc^. Bring um 
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mowshoes. No bring um tent. Mebbe bring mta üj? 
mnlittlefly?" 

"No fly," Dayli^t answered decdävely. 

"Um much cold." 

"We travel light — sawee? We carry plenty iette« 
out, plenty letters back. You are stroßg man. Plenty 
ooH, plenty tiavel, all right." 

"Sxue all right," Kama mutteied, with restgnation. 
"Much cold, no caxe a danm. Um ready nine um dock." 

He tumed on bis moccasined heel and walked out, im- 
perturbable, sphinx-like, neither giving nor receivii^s greet- 
ings nor looking to right or left. The Virgin led Daylight 
away into a comer. 

"Look here, Daylight," sbe said, in a low voice, "you're 
busted." 

"Higher'n a kite." 

"I've eight thousand in Mac's safe — " she begas. 

But Daylight intemipted. The apron-string loomed 
near and he shied like an unbrc^en colt 

"It don't matter," he said. "Busted I came into the 
wodd, busted I go out, and IVe been busted most of the 
time since I arrived. Come on ; let's waltz." 

"But listen," she urged. "My money's doing notbing. 
I could lend it to you — a grub-stake," she added huniedly, 
at ^ght of the alann in bis face. 

"Nobody grub-stakes me," was the answer. "I stake 
myself, and when I make a killing it's sure all mine. No 
thank you, old girl. Much obliged. I'll get my stake by 
ninning the mail out and in." 

"Dayhght," she murmured, in tender protest. 

But with a sudden well-assumed ebullition of spirits he 
drew her toward the dandng-floor, and as they swung 
around and around in a waltz she pondered on the iioa 
heart of the man who held her in his arms and lesieted all 
herwiles. 
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At Eix the next moming, scorching with whiskey, yet ev« 
himself, he stood at the bar putting every man's hand down. 
The way o£ it was that two men faced each other across a 
Corner, their right elbows resting on the bar, their right 
hands gripped together, while each strove to press the 
other's hand down. Man after man came against him, 
but no man put his hand down, even Olaf Henderson and 
French Louis faÜing despite their hugeness. When ihey 
contendcd it was a trick, a trained muscular knack, he 
challenged them to another test, 

"Look here, you-all!" he cried, "I'm going to do two 
tbings : first, weigh my sack ; and second, bet it that after 
you-all have lifted clean from the floor all the sacks of flour 
you-all are able, I'U put on two more sacks and lift the 
whole caboodle clean." 

"Ey Gai [ Ah take dat !" French Louis rumbled above 
the cheers. 

"Hold on I" Olaf Henderson cried. "I ban yust as 
good as you, Louis. I yump half that bet." 

Put on the scales, Daylight's sack was found to balance 
an even four hundred dollars, and Louis and Olaf divided 
the bet between them, Fifty-pound sacks of flour were 
brought in from MacDonald's cache. Other men tested 
their strength first. They straddled on two chairs, the 
flour sacks beneath them on the floor and held together by 
rope-Iashings. Many of the men were able, in this manner, 
to Uft four or five hundred pounds, while some succeeded 
with as high ■ as six hundred, Then the two giants took 
a band, tying at seven hundred. Frratch Louis then added 
another sack, and swung seven hundred and fifty clear. 
Olaf duplicated the Performance, whereupon both failed to 
dear eight hundred, Again and again they strove, their 
foreheads beaded with sweat, their frames crackling with 
the effort. Both were able to shift the weight and to 
bump h, but clear the floor with it they could not. 
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"By Gar I Daylight, dis tarn you mek one beeg meea' 
täte," French Louis said, straightenii^ up and steppmg 
down f rom Üie chairs. " Only one dainn iron man can do 
daL One hundred poun' more — my frien', not ten poun' 
more," 

The sacks were unlashed, but when two sacks wer« added, 
Eeams interfered. 

"Only one sack more." 

"Two 1" some one cried. "Two was the bet," 

"They didn't lift that last sack," Keams pvotested. 
"They only lifted seven himdred and fifty." 

But Daylight grandly brushed aside the confusion. 

"What's the good of you-all botherin' around that way ? 
What's one more sack ? If I can't lift three more, I eure 
can't lift two. Put 'em in." 

He stood upon the chairs, squatted, and bent lüs Shoul- 
ders down tili his hands closed on the rope. He shifted 
his feet slightly, tautened his muscles with a tentative puU, 
then relaxed again, questing for a perfect adjustment of all 
Üie levers of his body. 

French Louis, looking on sc^tically, cried out: — 

"Pool lak hell, Daylight! Pool lak helll" 

Daylight's muscles tautened a second time, and this tiroe 
in eamest, until steadily all the energy of his splendid body 
was applied, and quite imperceptibly, without jerk or strain, 
the bulky nine hundred pounds rose from the floor and 
swung back and forth, pendulum like, between his legs. 

Olaf Henderson sighed a vast audible sigh. The Virgin, 
who had tensed unconsciously tili her muscles hurt her, 
telaxed. While French Louis murmured reverently : — 

"M'sieu Daylight, salutf Ay am one beeg baby. You 
are one beeg man." 

Daylight dropped his bürden, leaped to the floor, and 
headed for the bar, 

"Weigb in !" he cried, tossing his sack to the weigher, 
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who transferred to it four himdred dollars from äie sacks 0} 
tfae two losers. 

"Surge up, everybodyl" Daylight went on. "Name 
your snake-juice I The winner pays !" 

"This is my night !" he was shouting, ten minutes later. 
"I'm the lone he-wolf, and I've seen thiity winters. This 
is my birthday, my one day in the year, and I can put any 
man on his ba£k. Come on, you-all ! I'm going to put 
you-all in the snow. Come on, you chechaqws ' and sour- 
doughs,* and get your baptism !" 

The ront streamed out of doors, all save the barkeepers 
uid the singing Bacchuses. Some fleeting thought of 
saving his own dignity enteied MacDonatd's head, for he 
approached Daylight with outstretched hand. 

"What? You first?" Daylight laughed, clasping the 
other's hand as i£ in greeting. 

"No, no," the other hurriedly disclaimed. "Just con- 
gratulations on your birthday. Of course you can put me 
in the snow. What chance have I against a man that lifts 
nine hundred pounds?" 

MacDonald weighed one hundred and eighty pounds, 
and Daylight had bim gripped solely by his band ; yet, by 
a sheer abrupt jerk, he took the saloon-keeper o£E his feet 
and äung him face downward in the snow. In quick suc- 
ces^on, seizii^ the men nearest him, he threw half a dozen 
more. Resistance was useless. They flew helter-skelter 
out of his grips, landing in all mamier of attitudes, gro- 
tesquely and harmlessly, in the soft snow. It soon became 
difficult, in the dim starlight, to distinguish between those 
thrown and those waiting their tum, and he began feeling 
their back» and Shoulders, determining their Status by 
whether or not he found them powdered with snow. 

"Baptized yet?" became his stereotyped question, as he 
leadied out his teirible bands. 
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Several score lay down in the snow in a long row, whQe 
many otbers knelt in mock. humility, scooping snow lipon 
thdr heads and claiming the rite accomplished. But a. 
^up of five stood upright — backwoodsmen and fron- 
tiersmen, they, eager to contest any man's birthday. 

Giaduates of the Iiardest of man-handliiig schools, veter- 
aos of multitudes of rough-and-tumble batües, men of 
blood and sweat and endiirance, they nevertlieless lacked 
one thii^ that Dayligbt possessed in high degree — namely, 
an almost perfect brain and muscular coönÜnation. It 
Was sraple, in its way, and no virtue of bis. He had beai 
bom with this endowment. His nerves carried messages 
more quickly than theirs ; his mental processes, culnünatiiig 
In acts of wrill, were quicker than theirs ; his muscles them- 
edves, by some immediacy of chemistry, obeyed the mes- 
sages of his will quicker than theirs. He was so made. 
His musdes were high-power explosives. The levers of his 
body snapped into play like the jaws of steel traps. And 
m addition to all this, his was that super-strength that is 
the dower of but one human in milhons — a strength de- 
pending not on size but on degree, a supreme organic excel- 
lence residing in the stuff of the muscles themselves. Thus, 
so swiftly could he apply a stress, that, before an Opponent 
could become aware and resist, the aim of the stress had 
been accomplished. In tum, so swiftly did he become 
aware of a stress applied to him, that he saved himself by 
resistance or by deÜvering a lightning coxmter-stress. 

" It ain't no use you-all Standing there," Daylight ad- 
dressed the waiting group. "You-all might as well get 
tight down and take your baptizing. You-all mi^t down 
me imy other day in the year, but on my birthday I want 
you-all to know I'm the best man. Is that Pat Hanra- 
haji's mug looking hungry and willing? Come on, Pat." 

Pat Hanrahan, ex-bare-knuckle-prizefighter and rough- 
luwse-expert, stepped forth. The two men came against 
B.D.-* 
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eadi other in grips, and almost before he had ezerted him- 
self the Irishman found himself in the merdless vise of a 
haJf-Nelson that buried him head and Shoulders in the 
snow. Joe Hines, ex-lumber-jack, came down with an 
impact equal to a fall f rom a two-story building — his 
overthrow accomplished by a cioss-buttock, delivered, he 
claimed, before he was r«idy. 

There was nothing exhausting in all this to Daylight. 
He did not heave and stralu through long minutes. No 
time, practically, was occupied. His body ei^Ioded 
Abruptly and terrifically in one instant, and on the next 
instuit was relazed. Tliiis, Doc Watson, the gray-bearded, 
iron bodied man without a past, a fighting terror himself, 
■was overthrown in the fiaction of a second preceding his 
own onslaught. As he was in the act of gathering himself 
for a spring, Daylight was upon him, and with such fearful 
suddenness as to crush him backward and down. Olaf 
Henderson, receiving his cue from this, attempted to take 
Daylight unaware, rushing upon him from one side as 
he stooped with extended hand to help Doc Watson up. 
DayUght dropped on his hands and knees, receiving in his 
äde OUf's knees. Olaf's momentum canied him clear over 
the obstmction in a long, flying fall. Before he coiild rise, 
Daylight had whirled him over on his back and was nibbing 
his face and ears with snow and shoving handfuls down 
his neck. 

"Ay ban yust as good a man as you ban, Daylight," 
Olaf spluttered, as he pulled himself to his feet; "but by 
Yupiter, I ban nawer see a grip like that." 

French Louis was the last of the five, and he had seen 
enough to make him cautious. He drcled and baffled for 
a füll minute before coming to grips ; and for another füll 
minute they strained and reeled without either winning 
the advantage. And then, just as the contest was becom- 
jng interesting, Daylight efiected one of his Hghtning shif ts. 
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dmn^g aU Stresses and leverages and at tlie same time 
d^vering one of bis muscular es{doäons. French Louis 
resisted tili bis huge fnime crackled, and then, slowly, was 
forced over and ander and downwaxd. 

"The winner pays !" Daylight rried, as he sprat^ to his 
feet and led the way back into th ; "nvoli, " Surge along, 
you-all ! TIhs way to the snake-room I" 

Hiey lined up against the lot^ bai, in places two or three 
deep, stamping the frost from theii moccasined feet, for 
outside the temperatuie was sixty below. Bettles, himself 
one of the gamest of the old-timers in deeds and daring, 
ceased from his drunken lay of the "Sassafras Root," and 
titubated over to congratulate Daylight. But in the midst 
of it he feit impelled to make a speech, and raised his voice 
oratorically. 

"I teil you fellers I'm plum proud to call Dayl%ht my 
inead. WeVe hit the trail together afore now, and he's 
öghteen carat from his moccasins up, damn his toangy old 
hide, anyway. He was a shaver when he first hit this 
coimtry. When you fellers was his age, you wa'n't dry 
behind the ears yet. He never was no kid. He was bom 
a full-grown man. An' I teil you a man had to be a man in 
them days. This wa'n't no effete civilizätion like it's come 
to be now." Bettles paused long enough to put his arm in 
apn^rbear-hug around Daylight's neck. "When you an' 
me mushed ^ into the Yukon in the good ole days, it didn't 
mn soup and they wa'n't no free-lunch joints. Our camp- 
äres was lit where we killed our game, and most of the 
time we Üved on salmcoi-tracks and rabbit-bellies — ain't 
Iright?" 

But at the roar of laughter that ^eeted his inver^on, 
Bettles rdeased the bear-hug and tumed fierceiy on tbe 
crowd, 

"Lau^, you mangy sbort-boms, laugh I But I teil you 
'Drovedogs; tnyeUeiL 
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[daitt and mnple, the best of you ain't knee-hlgh &t to 
tie Daylight's moccasin strings. Ain't I right, Campbell ? 
Ain't I right, Mac ? Daylight's one of the old guard, one of 
the real sour-doughs. And in them days they wa'n't ary a 
steamboat or ary a trading-post, and we cusses had to live 
offen salmon-bellies and rabbit-tracks." 

He gazed triuinphantly around, and in the applause that 
followed arose cries for a speech from Daylight. He sig- 
nified bis consent. A chair was brought, and he was helped 
to stand upon it. He was no more sober than the crowd 
above which he now towered — a wild crowd, uncouthly 
gannented, every foot moccasined or muc4uoked^ with 
mittens dangling from necks and with fiirry ear-flaps raised 
so that they took. on the seeming of the winged helmets of 
the Norsemen. Daylight's black eyes were fiashing, and 
the flush of strong drink flooded darkly under the bronze 
of bis cheeks. He was greeted with round on round o£ 
affectionate cheers, which brought a suspidous moistuie to 
bis eyes, albeit niany of the voices were inarticulate and 
inebriate. And yet, men have so behaved since the world 
began, feasting, fighting, and carousing, whether in the dark. 
cave-mouth or by the fire of the squatting-place, in the 
palaces of imperial Rome and the rock strongholds of robber 
barons, or in the sky-aspiring hoteis of modern times and in 
the boozing-kens of sailor-town. Just so were these men, 
empire-builders in the Arctic night, boastful and drunken 
and damorous, winning surcease for a few wild moments 
from the grim reality of their heroic toih Modem heroes 
they, and in nowise different from the heroes of old time. 

"Well, fellows, I don't know what to say to you-all," 
Daylight began lamely, striving still to control his whirl- 
ing brain. "I t bink I'll teil you-all a story. I had a pard- 
ner wunst, down in Juneau. He come from North Caro- 

'Afucfur; a water-tifdit, £sldmo boot, made from wairns-hlde aad 
trimined with £ut> , 
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liney, and be used to teil this same story to me. It was 
down in ihe motintains in bis country, and it was a wed- 
Hing. TTiere they was, the family and aJi the friends. The 
parson was just puttin' on the last touches, and he says, 
'They as the Lord have jined let no man put asunder.' 

"'Parson,' says the bridegroom, 'I rises to question your 
grammar in that there sentence. I waat this weddin' d(nie 
right.' 

" When the smoke deais away, the bride she looks around 
>nd sees a dead parson, a dead bridegroom, a dead brother, 
two dead uncles, and five dead wedding-^ests. 

"So she heaves a mighty strong sigh and says, 'TÜem 
new-fangied, self-cocking revolvers sure bas played bell with 
my prospects.' 

"And so I say to you-all," Dayüght added, as the tobt of 
lauster died down, "that them four kings of Jack Keams 
sure bas played hell with my prospects. I'm busted bigber'n 
i. kite, and I'm hittin' the trau for Dyea — " 

"Goin' out?" some one called. 

A spasm of anger wiought on his face for a flashing in- 
stant, but in the next his good-humor was back again. 

"I know you-all are only pokin' fun asking such a ques- 
tion," he Said, with a smile, "Of course I ain't going out." 

"Take the oath again, Daylight," the same voice cricd. 

"I sure will. I first come over Chilcoot in '83, I went 
out over the Pass in a fall blizzard, with a rag of a shIrt and 
a oip of raw flour, I got ray grub-stake in Juneau that 
mnter, and in the spring I went over the Pass once more. 
And once more the famine drew me out. Next spring I went 
in i^ain, and I swore tlien that I'd never come out tili I made 
my stake. Well, I ain't made it, and here I am. And I 
ain't going out now, I get the mail and I come riglit back, 
Iwon't stop the night at Dyea. I'll hit up Chilcoot soon as 
I change the dogs and get the mail and grub. And so I 
stfoi once more, by the mill-tails of hell and the head of 

Coo'^lc 
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John the Baptist, I'll ncver hit for the Outside tili I makt. 
my pile. And I teil you-all, here and now, it's got to be an 
almighty big pile." 

"How much might you call a pile?" Eettles demanded 
from beneath, his anns clutched lovingly aiound Dayl^t's 
legs. 

"Yes, how much? What do you call a pile?" others 
cried. 

Daylight steadied himseK for a moment and debated, 

"Four er five millions," he said slowly, and held up his 
band for silence as bis Statement was received witb derisive 
yells. "I'll be real conservativ^, and put the bottom notch 
at a müUon. And for not an ounce less'n that will I go 
out of the country." 

Again his Statement was received with an outburst of 
derision. Not only had the total gold Output of the Yukon 
up to date been below five millions, but no man had ever 
made a strike of a hundred thousand, much less of a million. 

"You-all listen to me. You seen Jadi Keams get a 
hunch to-night. We had him sure beat before the draw. 
His omery three kings was no good. But he just fcnew 
there was another king Coming — that was his hunch — 
and be got it. And I teil you-all I got a hunch. There's 
a big strike Coming on the Yukon, and it's Just about due. 
I don't mean no omery Moosehide, Birch-Creek kind of a 
strike. I mean a real rip-snorter hair-raiser. I teil you-all 
she's in the air and hell-bent for election. Notbing can 
stop her, and she'II come up river. There's wliere you-all '11 
track my moccasins in the near future if you-all want 
to find roe — somewhere in the country around Stewart 
River, Indian River, and Klondike River. When I get 
back with tbe mail, I'll head that way so fast you-all won't 
see my trail for smoke. She's a-coming, fellows, gold from 
the grass roots down, a hundred dollars to.the pan, and a 
stampede in from tbe Outside fifty thousand stroi^. Yoii- 
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aU ni think aQ hell's busted loose when that stiike u 
tnade." 

He raised bis glass to bis Ups. 

"Here's kindness, and boping you-all '11 be m on it." 

He drank and stepped down from tbe chair, fallmg mto 
another one of BetÜes' bear-hugs, 

"If I was you, Daylight, I woxildn't mitsh to-day," Joe 
Hines cotmselled, Coming in from Consulting tbe spirit 
tbeimometer outside the door, "We're in lor a good cold 
snap. It's äxty-two below now, and still goin' down. 
Better wait tili ^e breaks." 

Daylight laugbed, and tbe old sour-doi^bs around him 
laughed. 

"Just like you sbort-boms," Bettles cried, "afeaid of a 
little frost. And blamed Üttle you know Daylight, if you 
think frost kin stop 'm." 

"Freeze bis lungs if be travels in it," was the reply. 

"Freeze pap and lollypop ! Look here, Hines, you only 
ben in tbis here country three years. You ain't seasoned 
yet. I've seen Daylight do fifty miles up on the Koyokuk 
on a day when the thennometer busted at seventy-two." 

Hines shook bis bead dolefuUy. 

"Them's the kind tbat does freeze thdr lungs," he la- 
mentfid. "K Daylight pulls out before tbis snap breaks, hell 
never get tbrough — an' bim travellin' without tent or fly." 

"It's a thousand miles to Dyea," Bettles announced, 
dimbing on tbe chair ajid supportmg bis swaying body by 
an arm passed around Daybght's neck, "It's a thousand 
miles, I'm sayin', an' most of the trail unbroke, but I bet 
any chechaquo — anything he wants — tbat Daylight makes 
Dyea in tbirty days." 

"That's an average of over thirty-tbree miles a day," 
Doc Watson wamed, "and I've travelled some myself. 
A blizzaid on Chilcoot would tie him up for a week." 

"Yep," Bettles retorted, "an' Dayi^t 'II do the second 
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ibousand bade again on end in thirty days more, and I got 
five hundred dollars that says so, and dfunn the blizzards." 

To emphasize bis remarks, he pulled out a gold-sack the 
size of a bologna sausage and thumped it down on the bar. 
Doc Watson thumped his own sack aJongside. 

"Holdon I" Daylight cried. "Bettles's right, and I want 
in on this. " I bet five hundred that sixty dajrs front now 
I pull up at the Tivoli door with the Dyea mail." 

A sceptical roar went up, and a dozen men pulled out 
their sacks. Jack Keams crowded in dose and caught 
Daylight's attention. i 

"I take you, Daylight," he med, "Two to one you 
don't — not in seventy-five days." 

"No diarity, Jack," was the reply. "The bettln's evea, 
and the time is sixty days." 

"Seventy-five days, and two to one you don't," Kearna 
insisted. "Fifty Mile 'U be wide open and the rim-ics 
rotten." 

"What you win from me is yours," Daylight went on. 
"And, by thunder, Jadt, you can't give it bade that way. 
I won't bet with you. You're trying to give me money. 
Eut I teil you-all one thing, Jadt, I got another hundi, 
I'm goin' to win it back some one of these days. You-all 
just wait tili the big strike up river. Then you and me'Ü 
take the loof oS and sit in a game thatll be füll man's size. 
Is it a go?" 

They shook hands. 

"Of course he'll make it," Keams whispered in BetÜes' 
car, "And there's five hundred Daylight's back in sixty 
days," he added aloud. 

Billy Rawlins dosed with the wager, and BetÜes hug^ed 
Keams ecstatically, 

"By Yupiter, I ban take that bet," Olaf Henderson said, 
dragging Daylight away from Bettles and Keams. 

"Winaer payai" Dayl%ht shouted, closing the wager. 
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"And I'm sure goii^ to mn, and äxty days is a long time 
betwecai drinks, so I pay now. Name youi brand, yon 
heocMttoos/ Name your brand I" 

Bettles, a glass of wMskey in band, cUmbed back an bis 
chair, and swaying back and fortb, sang tbe one lODg bt 
knew: — 

" O, it's Henry Ward Beecber 
And Simday-scbool teacbers 

All sing of the sassafras-root; 
But you bet all the same, 

If it had its right name, | 

I It'a the Juice of the forbidden fruit.^ 

The ctawd roared out tbe cborus : — 

" But you bet all the same, 
If it had iU right name, 
It's the Juice of the fotbidden fruit-" 

Somebody opened tbe outer door. A vague gray %bt 
filtered in. 

"Buming dayUgbt, buming dayligbt," some one «aUed 
wamingly. 

Dayligbt paused for notbing, beading for the door and 
puUing down bis ear-flaps. Kama stood outside by the 
sied, a long, nairow affair, sixteen inches wide and seven 
and a half feet in length, its slatted bottom raised äx incbes 
above the steel-shod ninners. On it, lashed with thongs of 
moose-hide, were the light canvas bags that contained tbe 
mall, and tbe food and gear for dogs and men. In front of 
it, in a single line, lay curied five frost-rimcd dogs. They 
were buskies,' matched in size and color, all unusually large 
and all gray. From their cniel jaws to their biishy tails 
they were as like as peas in their likeness to timber-wolves. 
Wolves they were, domesticated, it was true, but wolves in 
Appearance and in all their characteristics. On top the sied 

■ Hnsky: & wolf-dog of trenundous stieugth, endBraoc«, mtiotmmmi 
lind TMgiHtTi 
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load, thrust under the lashii^ and ready for immediate 
use, were two pairs of snowshoes. 

Bettles poiuted to a lobe ol Aictic baie skins, the end of 
which showed in the mouth of a bag. 

"That's bis bed," he said. "Six poimdsof labbit skins. 
Wannest thlng he ever siept under, but I'm danmed if it 
could keep me warm, and I can go some myself. Day- 
light's a hell-fire fumace, that's what be is." 

"I'd hate to be that Indian," Doc Watson remarked. 
. "Hell kill *m, he'Il kill 'm sure," Bettles chanted eiul- 
tantly. "I know. I've ben -with Daylight on trail. That 
man ain't never ben tired in his life. Don't know what it 
means. I seen birri travel all day with wet socks at forty- 
five below. There ain't another man living can do that" 

Whjle this talk went on, Daylight was saying good-by 
to those that clustered around him, The Virgin wanted 
to kiss him, and, fuddled slightly though he was with the 
Whiskey, he saw his way out without compromiang with 
the apron-string. He kissed the \%gin, but he kissed the 
other three women with equal partiality. He pulled oa his 
bi^ mittens, roiised the dogs to their feet, and ttxtk his 
place at the gee-pole,' 

"Mush, you beauties !" he cried. 

The anirnaU thrcw their wäghts against theh: breast- 
bands on the instant, crouching low to the snow and Higging 
in their claws. They whined eagerly, and before the sied 
had gone half a dozen lengths botb Daylight and Käma 
(in the rear) were running to keep up. And so, running, 
man and dogs dipped over the bank and down to the frozen 
bed of the Yukon, and in the gray light were gone. 

* A gee-pole : & stout pole ptojccting forwaid fiom one akie of tbe Iront 
end of the sied, by which the sied is steeted. 
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On the iiver, where was a packed trail and where snow« 
shoes were mmecessary, the dogs averaged six miJes an hour. 
To keep up with them, the two men were compelled to run. 
Daylight and Kama relieved each other regiilarly at the 
gee-poie, for here was the hard work of steering the flyiog 
sied and of keeping m advauce of it. The man relieved 
dropped behind the sied, occasion^y leaping upon it and 
resting. 

It was severe work, but of the sort that was exhilarating. 

Th^ were flying, getting over the ground, making the 
most of the packed trail. Later on they wotild come to the 
unbroken trau, where three miles an hour would constitute 
good going, Then there would be no riding and resting, 
and no running. Then ths gee-pole would be the easier 
task, and a man would come back to it to rest af ter having 
compieted his spell to the fore, breaking trail with the snow- 
shoes for the dogs. Such work was far from exhilarating. 
Also, they must eipect places where for miles at a time they 
must toil over chaotic ice-jams, where they would be for- 
timate if they made two miles an hour. And there would 
be the inevitable bad jams, short ones, it was true, but so 
bad that a mile an houi would require terrific effort. 

Kama and Daylight did not ta^. In the nature of the 
work they could not, nor in their own natures were they 
given to talking whüe they worked, At rare intervals, 
when necessary, they addressed each other in monosylla- 
bles, Kama, for the most part, contenting himself with 
gnmts. Occasionally a dog whined or snarled, but in the 
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main the team kept ^ent. Only coidd be heard the shaip, 
jarring grate of the steel runners «yver tlie hard surface 
and the creak of the straining sied. 

As if thiough a wall, Daylight had passed fiom the hiitn 
and roar of the Tivoli into anotber world — a world of 
älence and immobility. Nothing stirred. The Yukon 
slept linder a coat of ice three feet thick. No breath of 
wind blew. Nor did the sap move in the h^irts of the 
^ruce trees that forested the river banks on either band. 
Tke trees, burdened with the last infinitesimal pennywe^ht 
of suow their branches could hold, stood in absolute petri- 
faction. The slightest tremor would have dislodged the 
snow, and no snow was dislodged. The sied was the one 
point of life and motion in the midst of the solemn quietude, 
and the harsh chum of its runners but empha^zrf the 
süaice throi^h which it moved. 

It was a dead world, and furthermore, a gray world. 
TTie weather was sharp and clear ; there was no moisture 
in the atmosphere, no fog nor haze ; yet the sky was a gray 
pall. The reason for this was that, though there was no 
cloud in the sky to dim the brightness of day, there was no 
sun to give brightness. Fax to the south the sim dlmbed 
steadily to meridian, but between it and the frozen Yukoa 
intervened the bulge of the earth. The Yukoa lay in a 
night shadow, and the day itself was in reality a long twi- 
li^t. At a quarter before twelve, where a wide bend of 
the river gave a long vista south, the sun showed its uppet 
rim above the sky-line. But it did not rise perpendiculäxly 
Instead, it rose on a slant, so that by high noon it had barely 
lifted its lower rim clear of the horizon. It was a dim, wan 
sun. There was no heat to its rays, and a man could gaze 
squarely into the füll erb of it without hurt to his eyes. 
No sooner had it reached meridian than it began its slant 
back beneath the horizon, and at quarter past twelve the 
eaith threw its shadow again over the land. 
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The men and dogs raced on. Daylight and Eama were 
both savages so far as their stomacbs were concemed. 
They could eat irregularly in time and quantity, goiging 
hugely on occasion, and on occasion going long Stretches 
without eating at all. As for the dogs, they ate but once a 
day, and then rarely did they receive more than a pound 
each of dried fish. They were ravenously hungiy and at 
the same time splendidly in condition. Like the wolves, 
their forebears, their nutritive processes were rigidly eco- 
nomical and perfect. There was no waste. The last 
least partide of what they consumed was transfonned into 
energy. And Kama and Daylight were Kke them. De- 
scended themselves from the generations that had endured, 
they, too, enduied. Theirs was the simple, elementaL 
ecoßomy. A little food equipped them with prodigious 
ene^y. Nothing was lost. A man of soft dvÜization, 
^tting at a desk, would have grown lean and woe-begone 
on the fare that kept Kama and Daylight at the top-notch of 
physical effidency. Th^ knew, as the man at the desk 
never knows, what it is to be nonnally hungry all the time, ■ 
so that they could eat any time. Their appetites were { 
always with them and on edge, so that they bit voraciously 
into whatever offered and with an entire innocence of indi- 



By three in the aftemoon the long twiUght laded into 
night, The stars came out, very near and sharp and bright, 
and by their light dogs and men still kept the trail. They 
were indefatigable. And this was no record run of a Single 
day, but the first day of sixty sud) days. Though Day- 
light had passed a night without sleep, a night of dandng 
and carouse, it seemed to have left no efEect, For this 
there were two explanations : first, his remarkable vitality ; 
and next, the fact that sudi nights were rare in his expe- 
rience. Again entera the man at the desk, whose physical 
effidency would be more hurt by a cup of coffee at bedtime 
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than could Daylight's by a whole n^t long of streng drink 
and ezdtement. 

Daylight travelled without a watch, feeling the passage 
of time and largely estimating it by subconsdous processes. 
By what he conädeted must be siz o'clock, he began look- 
iug for a camping-place. The trail, at a bend, plunged out 
aaoss the river. Not having fouud a hkely spot, they held 
on £or the oppostte bank a mile away. But midway they 
encoimtered an ice-jam which took an hour of heavy work 
to cross. At last Daylight glimpsed what he was lookJng 
for, a dead tree dose by the bank. The sied was hm in 
and up. Kama grunted wiih satisfaction, and the work of 
making camp was begim. 

The division of labor was excellent. Eadi knew what he 
must do. With one axe Daylight diopped down the dead 
pine. Kama, with a snowshoe and the other aze, deared 
away the two teet of aiow above the Yukon ice and diopped 
a supply of ice for cooking purposes. A piece of dry birch 
bark started the fixe, and Daylight went ahead with the 
cooking while the Indian unloaded the aled and fed the dogs 
their ratiou of dried fish. The food sacks he slung high 
in the trees beyond leaping-reach of the hu^es. Next, 
he chopped down a young spruce tree and trinuned ofE the 
boughs. Close to the üre be trampled down the soft saow 
and covered the packed space with the boughs. On thia 
äooring he tossed his own and Daylight's gear-bags, con- 
taining dry socks and underwear and their sleeping-robes. 
Kama, however, had two robes of rabbit skin to Daylight's 
one. 

They worked on steadily, without speaking, lo^g no 
time. Each did whatever was needed, without thought of 
teaving to the other thp least task that presented itself to 
band. Thus, Kama saw when more ice was needed and 
went and got it, while a snowshoe, pushed over by the 
lunge of a dog, was stuck on end again by Daylight While 
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coffee was boDing, bacon diying, and flapjadts were bdng 
mixed, Daylight found time to put oa a big pot of beans. 
Kama came back, sat down on the edge of the spruce boughs, 
and in the interval of waiting, mended hamess. 

"I t'ink dat Skookum and Booga make um plenty fight 
maybe," Kama remarked, as they sat down to eat. .* 

"Keep an eye on them," was Daylight's answer. 

And this was their sole conversation throughout the 
meal. Once, with a muttered imprecation, Kama leaped 
away, a stick of firewood in hand, and clubbed apart a 
tangle of fighting dogs. Daylight, between mouthfuls, fed 
chunks of ice into the tin pot, where it thawed into water. 
The meal finished, Kama replenished the fire, cut more 
wood for the moming, and retumed to the spruce bough 
bed and bis hamess-mending. Daylight cut up generous 
chunks of bacon and dropped them in the pot of bubbling 
beans. The moccasins of both men were wet, and this in 
spite of the iutense cold ; so when tbere was no further need 
for them to leave the oasis of spruce boughs, they took 
off their moccaäns and hung them on short sticks to dry 
before the fire, tuming them about from time to time. 
When the beans were finally cooked, Daylight ran part of 
them into a bag of fiour-sacking a foot and a half long and 
three inches in diameter. This he then laid on the snow to 
freeze, The remainder of the beans were left in the pot for 
breakfast. 

It was past nine o'clock, and they were ready for bed. 
The squabbling and bickering among the dogs had long since 
died down, and the weary animals were curled in the snow, 
each with his feet and nose bunched together and covered 
by his wolf's bnish of a tail. Kama spread his sleeping- 
furs and hghted his pipe. Dayhght rolled a brown-paper 
cigarette, and the second conversation of the evening took 
place. 

"I think we come near sixty miles," Said DaylighL 

, Google 
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"Um, X t'ink so," said Kama. 

ITiey tolled into their robes, all-standing, each with a 
wooUen Mackinaw jatiet on in place of the parkas *■ they 
liad wom all day, Swiftly, almost on the instant they 
closed their eyes, they were asieep. The stars leaped 
and danced in tie frosty air, and overhead the colored 
bars of the aurora borealis were shooting Ute great search- 
tights. 

In the darkness Daytight awoke and roused Kama. 
Though the aurora still flamed, another day had begun. 
Wanned-over flapjacks, warmed-over beans, Iried bacon, 
and coffee composed the breakfast The dogs got nothing, 
though they watched with wistful mien from a distance, 
sitting up in the snow, their tails curled around their paws. 
Occasionally they lifted one fore paw or the other, with a 
restless movement, as ü the frost tingled in their feet. Tt 
was bitter cold, at least sixty-five below zero, and when 
Eama hamessed the dogs with naked hands he was com 
pelled several ümes to go over to the fire and warm thenumb- 
ing finger-tips. Together the two men loaded and lashed 
the sied. They waimed their hands for the last time, 
pulled on their mittens, and mushed the dogs over the 
bank and down to the river-trail. According to Daylight's 
estimate, it was aromid seven o'clock; but the stars danced 
just as brilliantly, and faint, luminous streaks of greenish 
aurora still pulsed overhead. 

Two hours later it became suddenly dark — so dark 
that they kept to the trau largely by instinct; and Day- 
light knew that his tirae-estimate had been right. It was 
the darkness before dawn, never anywhere more conspicuöus 
than on the Alaskan winter-trail, Slowly the gray light 
came stealing through the gloom, impercepfibly at first, 
so that it was ahnost with surprise that they noticed the 
vf^e loom of the trail underfoot. Next, they were able 
'Paria: a light, hooded, smock-like gumcnt made of cotton drilL 
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to See the wheel-dog, and then the whole strmg of ninnii^ 
dogs and snow-stretches on eitier side. Then the near 
bank loomed for a moment and was gone, loomed a second 
time and remained. In a few minutes the £ar bank, a nüle 
ftway, imobtrusively came into view, and ahead and behind, 
the whole frozeu river could be seen, with o£E to the ieft 
a wide-eztending lange of sharp-cut, snow-covered moun- 
tains. And that was all. No sun arose. The gray light 
lemamed gray. 

Once, during the day, a lynx leaped üg^tly across the 
trafl, under the very nose of the lead-dog, and vanished in 
the white woods. The dogs' wild Impulses roused. They 
raised the hunting-cry of the pack, su^ed against their 
coüars, and swerved aside in pursuit. Daylight, yelUng 
"Whoa!" struggled with the gee-pole and managed to 
overtum the ded into the soft snow. The dogs gave 
np, the sied was righted, and five minutes later they were 
flying along the hard-packed traÜ again. The lynx was 
the only sign of lue they had seen in two days, and it, 
kaping velvet-footed and vanishing, had been moie like an 
apparition. 

At twelve o'clock, when the snn peeped over the earth- 
bulge, they stopped and buüt a small fire on the ice. Day- 
light, with the axe, chopped chunks off the frozen sausage 
of beans. These, thawed and wanned in the frying-pan, 
constituted their meal, They had no coffee. He did not 
believe in the buming of daylight for such a luxury. The 
dogs stopped wrangling with one another, and looked on 
wistfuJly. Only at night did they get their pound of fish. 
In the meantime they worked. 

The cold snap continued. Only men of iion kept the 
ttaQ at such low temperatures, and Kama and Daylight 
were picked men of their races. But Kama knew the other 
was the better man, and thus, at the start, he was himself 
ioredoomed to defeat. Not that he slackened bis effort or 
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willingness by the slightest consdous degree, but that he was 
beaten by the bürden he carried in his mind. His attitude 
toward Daylight was worshipful. Stoical, tadtum, proud 
of his physical prowess, he found all these qualities incar- 
nated in his white companion. Here was one that excelled 
in the things worth excelling in, a man-god ready to hand, 
and Kama could not but worship — withal he gave no signs 
of it. No wonder the race of white men conquered, was his 
thought, when it bred men like this man. What chance had 
the Indian against sudi a. dogged, enduring breed ? Even 
the Indians did not travd at such low temperatures, and 
theirs was the wisdom of thousands of generaüons; yet 
here was this Daylight, from the soft Southland, harder 
than they, laughing at their fears, and swinging along the 
trail ten and twelve hours a day. And this Daylight 
thought that he could keep up a day's pace of thirty-three 
Diiles for sixty days ! Wait tül a fresh fall of snow came 
down, or they Struck the unbroken trail or the rotten rim- 
ice that fringed qpen water. 

In the meantime Kama kept the pace, never grumbling, 
never shirking. Sixty-five degrees below zero is very cold. 
Since water freezes at thirty-two above, sixty-five below 
meant ninety-seven degrees below freezing-point. Some 
idea of the significance of this may be gained by conceiv- 
ing of an equal difference of temperature in the opposite 
direction. One hundred and twenty-nine on the ther- 
mometer constitutes a very hot day, yet such a tempera- 
ture is but ninety-seven degrees above freezing, Double 
this difference, and possibly some shght conception may 
be gained of the cold through which Kama and Daylight 
travelled between dark and dark and through the dark. 

Kama froze the skin on his cheek-bones, despite f requent 
rubbings, and the flesh tumed black and sore. Also he 
slightly froze the edges of his lung-tissues — a dangerous 
thing, and the baäc reason why a man should not unduly 
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exert himself in the open at sizty-üve below. But Kaum 
never complaiued, and DayEght was a fumace of heat, 
akqmg as warmly imder bis six pounds of rabbit skins as 
Üie other did under twelve pounds. 

Qd the second night, fifty more miles to the good, they 
camped in the vidnity of the boundary between Alaska and 
the Northwest Territory. The rest of the joumey, save the 
last ^ort Stretch to Dyea, would be travelled on Canadian 
territory. With the hard tiail, and in the absence of fresh 
anow, Daylight plaoned to make the camp of Forty Mile 
OQ the fourth night. He told Kama as much, but on the 
third day the temperature began to rise, and they knew 
snow was not far off ; for on the Yuton it must get warm in 
Order to snow. Also, on this day, they encoimtered ten 
miles of chaotic ice-jams, where, a thousaud times, they 
Mted the loaded sied over the huge cakes by the strength 
of their arms and lowered it down again. Here the dogs 
were well-nigh useless, and both they and the men were 
tried excessively by the roi^hness of the way. An hour's 
extra running that night caught up only part of the lost 
time. 

In the moming they awoke to find ten inches of snsw ob 
their robes. The dogs were buried under it and were loath 
to leave their comfortable nests. This new snow raeant 
hard going. The sied runners would not slide over it so 
well, while one of the men must go in advance of the dogs 
and pack it down with snowshoes so that they should not 
waJlow. Quite different was it from the ordinary snow 
known to those of the Southland. It was hard, and fine, 
and dry. It was more like sugar. Kick it, and it flew 
with a hissing noise like sand. There was no cohesion 
among the particies, and it could not be moulded into snow- 
balls, It was not composed of flakes, but of crystals — 
tiny, geometrical frost-crystals. In truth, it was not snow, 
but frost. 
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The weather was warm, as well, barely twenty bdoW 
zero, and the two men, with raised ear-flaps and danglinc 
mitteas, sweated as they toiled. They failed to make Forty 
MÜe that night, and when they passed that camp nezt day 
Daylight paused only long enough to get the mail and addi- 
tional grub. On the aftemoon of tlie following day they 
camped at the mouth of the Klondike River. Not a soul 
had they encountered smce Forty Mile, and they had made 
their own trail. As yet, that winter, no one bad travelled 
Ihe river south of Forty Mile, and, for that matter, the whole 
winter through they might be the only ones to travel it. 
In tiiat day the Yukon was a lonely land. Between the 
Klondike River and Salt Water af' Dyea intervened six 
himdred miles of snow-covered wildemess, and in all that 
distance there were but two places where Daylight might 
look forward to meeting men. Both were isolated trading- 
posts, Sixty Mile and Fort Selkirk. In the summer-time 
Indians mi^t be met with at the mouths of the Stewart 
wid White rivers, at the Big and Little Sahnons, and on 
Lake Le Bärge; but in the winter, as he well knew, they 
would be on the trail of the moose-herds, following ihem 
back into the moimtains. 

That night, camped at the mouth of the Klondike, Day- 
light did not tum in when the evening's work was done. 
Had a white rn^ n been present, Daylight would have re- 
marked that he feit bis "hunch" working. As it was, he 
tied on bis snowshoes, left the dogs curled in the snow and 
Kama breatbing heavily under bis rabbit skins, and climbed 
up to the, big flat above the high earth-bank. But the 
spruce trees were too thick for an outlook, and he threaded 
bis way across the flat and up the first steep slopes of the 
mountain at the back. Here, flowing in from the east at 
right angles, he could see the Klondike, and, bending 
grandly from the south, the Yukon. To the left, and down- 
stream, toward Moosehide Mountain, the huge splash of 
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white, from wMch it took its name, showing dearly in the 
atarlight. Lieutenant Schwatka had given it its name, but 
he, Daylight, had fiist seen it long before that iutrepid 
expbrei bad crossed the Chilcoot and lafted down the 
Yukon. 

But the mountain received only passing notice. Day- 
I^t's interest was centred in the big flat itself, with deep 
water all along its edge f or steamboat landings. 

"A sure enough likely town site," he muttered. "Room 
for a camp of forty thousand meu. All that's needed is the 
{old-strike." He meditated for a space. "Ten dollars 
lo the pan 'II do it, and it'd be the all-firedest stampede 
Ala^La ever seen. And if it don't come here, it'U come 
sconewhere hereabouts. It's a sure good idea to keep an 
»ye out for town sites all the way up." 

He stood a while longer, gazmg out over the lonely flat 
and visioning with constructive imagination the scene if 
the stampede did come. In fancy, he placed the sawmills, 
the big trading stores, the saloons, and dance-halls, and the 
long streets of miners' cabins. And along those stieets he 
aaw thousands of men passing up and down, while before 
the Stores were the heavy freighting-sleds, with long strings 
of dogs attached. Also he saw the heavy freighters pulliag 
down the main street and heading up the frozen Klondike 
toward the imagined somewhere where the diggings nmst 
be located. 

He laughed and shook the vision from his eyes, descended 
to the level, and crossed the flat to camp, Five minutes 
atter he had rolled up in his robe, he opened his eyes and sat 
ip, amazed that he was not already asleep. He glanced at 
the Indian sleeping beside him, at the embers of the dying 
fire, at the five dogs beyond, with their wolf's brashes 
oirled over their nosra, and at the four anowshoes Standing 
ipright in the snow. 

"It's sure hell the way that hunch work« an ms" 
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he nraniKiTed. His mind reverted to the poker game. 
"Four kings!" He grinned reminiscently. '"Hiat was a 
hunch !" 

He lay down again, ptiJled the edge of the robe aroimd 
his neck and ovei bis ear-flaps, dosed his eyes, and this 
time feS aakep. 
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AT Siity Mile they restocked proviaons, added a few 
pounds of letters to their load, and held steadily on. From 
Forty MUe they had had unbroken trail, and they could look 
forward only to unbroken trail clear to Dyea. Dayllght 
stood it magnificently, but the killing pace was beginning 
to teil on Kama. Ilis pride kept bis mouth shut, but the 
result of the chilling of bis lungs in the cold snap could not 
be concealed. Micxoscopically smaU had been the edges 
of the lung-tissue touched by tbe frost, but they now began 
to slough off, giving rise to a dry, hacking amgb. Any 
miiisually severe exertion predpitated spells of (»ughii^, 
during which he was ahnost like a man in a üt. The blood 
congested in his eyes tili they bulged, while the tears ran 
down bis cheeks. A wbifi of the smoke from frying bacon 
would Start him off for a balf-bour's paroxysm, and he kept 
earefuHy to windward wben Daylight was cooking. 

They plodded days upon days and without end over 
the soft, unpacked snow. It was hard, monotonous work, 
with none of the joy and blood-stii that went with flying 
over hard surface. Now one man to the fore in the snow- 
shoes, and now the other, it was a case of stubbom, un- 
mitigated plod. A yard of powdery snow had to be pressed 
down, and the wide-webbed shoe, under a man's weight, 
sank a füll dozen inches into the soft surface. Snowshoe 
woit, under such conditions, called for the use of muscles 
other than those used in ordinary Walking. From step to 
stqi the rising foot could not come up and. forward on a 
slant. It bad to be raised perpendicularly. Wben the 
SDowshoe was pressed into the snow, its nose was conf ronted 
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by a vertical wall of snow twelve inches high. If the foot, 
in ri^g, slanted forwaid the slightest bit, the nose of the 
shoe penetrated the obstnicting wall and tipped downward 
tili the heel of the shoe Struck the man's leg behind. Tlrns 
up, straight up, twelve inches, each foot must be raised 
every time and all the time, ere the forward swü^ from the 
knee could begin. 

On this partially packed surface followed the dogs, the 
man at the gee-pole, and the sied. At the best, toiling as only 
picked men could toil, they made no more than three miles 
an hour. This meant longer hours of travel, and Daylight, 
for good measure and for a mat^in against accidents, hit 
the trail for twelve houis a day. Since three hours were 
consumed by making camp at night and cooking beans, by 
getting breakfast in the moming and breaking camp, and 
by thawing beans at the midday halt, nine hours were left 
for sleep and recuperation, and neither men nor dogs wasted 
many minutes of those nine hours. 

At Selkirk, the trading post near Pelly River, Daylight 
suggested that Kama lay over, rejoining him on the back, 
trip from Dyea. A strayed Indian from Lake Le Bärge was 
wiÜing to take his place; but Kama was obdurate. He 
grunted witb a slight Intonation of resentment, and that 
was all. The dogs, however, Daylight changed, leaving his 
own exhausted team to rest up against his retum, while he 
went on with six fresh dogs. 

They travelled tili ten o'clock the night they reached 
Selkirk, and at süc next moming they plunged ahead into 
the next Stretch of wildemess of nearly five hundred miles 
that lay between Selkirk and Dyea. A second .cold snap 
came on, but cold or warm it was all the same, an unbroken. 
trail. When the thermometer went down to fif ty below, it 
was even harder to travel, for at that low temperature the 
hard frost-crystals were more like sand-grains in the resist- 
ance they ofEered to the sied runneis. The dogs had to 
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pu& haider than over the same snow at twenty or thirty 
bdowzero. Daylight increased the day's travel to thirteea 
bours. He jealoasly guaxded the margin he had gained, for 
he knew there were difficult Stretches to come. 

It was not yet quite midwinter, and the turbulent Fifty 
Hile River vindicated bis judgment In many placea it 
raa wide open, with precarious rim-ice fringing it on either 
side. In nuinerous places, where the water dashed against 
the steep-sided blufis, rim-ice was unable to form. They 
tumed and twisted, now crosdng the river, now Coming 
back again, someümes making half a dozen attempts befoie 
they found a way over a paxticulaily bad stretch. It was 
slow work. The ice-bridges had to be tested, and dther 
Daylight or Kama went in advance, snowshoes on their 
feet, and long poles carried crosswise in their hands. Thua, 
if they broke through, they could ding to the pole that 
bridged the hole made by their bodies. Several such acci- 
deats were the share of each. At fifty below zero, a man 
wet to the waist cannot travel without freezing ; so each 
ducking meant delay. As soon as rescued, the wet man 
ran up and down to keep up bis circulation, while his dry 
companion built a fire. Thus protected, a change of gar- 
ments could be made and the wet ones dried against the 
next misadventure. 

To make matters worse, this dangerous river travel could 
Bot be done in the dark, and their working day was reduced 
to the as bours of twilight. Every moment was predous, 
and they strove never to lose one, Thus, before the first 
hint of the coming of gray day, camp was broken, sied loaded, 
dogs bamessed, and the two men crouched waiting over the 
fire. Nor did they make the mldday halt to eat. As it was, 
they were running far behind their schedule, each day eat- 
ing into the margin they had nm up. There were da)« 
when they made fifteen miles, and days when they made a 
dosen. And there was one bad stretch where in two daya 
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they covered sine mÜes, being compelled to tum tbeii 
badts three times on the river and to portage sied and 
outfit over the mountains. 

At last they deared the dread Fifty Mile River and came 
out on Lake Le Bärge. Here was no open water nor jammed 
ice. For thirty miles or more the snow lay level as a table ; 
withal it lay Ihree feet deep and was soft as flour. Thiee 
mües an hour was the best they could make, but Daylight 
celebrated the passtng of the Fifty MÜe by travelling late, 
At eleven in the moming they emeiged at the foot of the 
lake. At three in the aftemoon, as the Arctic night dosed 
down, he caught bis first si^tof the head of the lake, and 
with the first stars took Ws bearings. At eight in the even- 
ing they left the !ake bdiind and entered the mouth of the 
Lewes River. Here a halt of half an hour was made, while 
diunks of frozen boüed beans were thawed and the dogs 
were given an extra ration of fish. Then they puUed on up 
the river tili one in the moming, when they made their 
regulär camp. 

They had hit the trau ^zteen hours on end that day, the 
dogs had come in too tiied to fight among themselves or 
eveu snarl, and Kama had perceptibiy limped the last 
several miles ; yet Daylight was on trail next moming at 
six o'clock. By eleven he was at the foot of White Horse, 
and that night saw hhn camped beyond the Box Cafion, 
the last bad river-stretdi behind him, the string of lakes 
before him, 

There was no let up in iiis pace. Twelve hours a day, 
six in the twilight, and six in the dark, they toiled on the 
trail. Three hours were consumed in cooking, repairing 
hamesses, and making and breaking camp, and Ihe remain- 
ing nine hours dogs and men slept as if dead. The iron 
strength of Kama broke. Day by day the terrific toil sapped 
him. Day by day he consumed more of his reserves of 
strength. He beöime slower of movement, the lesilienc^ 
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ffcntoutof hismusclesjändhislimpbecamepennaneiit. Yet 
he labored stoically on, never shirbmg, never gnmüng a tint 
of complaint. Daylight was thin-faccd and tired. He looked 
tired ; yet somehow, with that marvellous mechanism of a 
body that was his, he drove on, ever on, remorselessly on. 
Never was he more a god in Kama's mind than in the 
last days of the south-bound traverse, as the failiug Indiau 
watchal him, ever to the fore, pressing onward with urgency 
of endurance such as Kama had never seen nor dieamed 
could thrive in human form. 

The time came when Kama was imable to go in the lead 
ind break trail, and it was a proof that he was far gone 
when he penmtt«d Daylight to toil all day at the heavy 
snowshoe work. Lake by lake they crossed the string of 
lakes from Marsh to Linderman, and began the ascent of 
Chilcoot. By all rights, Daylight should have camped 
bdow the last pitch of the pass at the dim end of day ; 
but he tq>t on and over and down to Sheep Camp, while 
behind hiin raged a snow-storm that would have delayed 
him twenty-foiu: hours. 

Tbis last excessive strain broke Kama completely. In 
the monüng he could not travel. At five, when called, he 
sat up after a strug^le, groaned, and sank back again. 
Daylight did the camp work of both, hamessed the dogs, 
and, when ready for the start, roiled the helpless Indian in 
all three sleeping robes and lashed him on top of the sied. 
Tie going was good ; they were on the last lap ; and he 
raced the dogs down through Dyea Canon and along the 
bard-packed trail that led to Dyea Post And running 
sdll, Kama groaning on top the load, and Daylight leaping 
at the gee-pole to avoid going ander the runners of the flying 
sied, they arrived at Dyea by the sea. 

True to his promise, Daylight did not stop. An hour's 
time saw the sied loaded with the ingoing mail and grub, 
iteäi dogs hamessed, and a fresh Indian engaged. Kama 
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never spoke from the time of bis arrival tili the moment 
Daylight, ready to depart, stood beside him to say good-by. 
They shook hands. 

"You Vill lim dat damn Indian," Kg-ina said. "Sawec, 
Daylight ? You kill um." 

"He'll sute last as far as Pelly," Daylight grinned. 

Kama shook his head doubtfully, and rolled over on hie 
ude, tuming his back in token of farewell. 

Daylight won across Chilcoot that same day, dropping 
down five hundred feet in the darkness and the flurrying 
SQOW to Crater Lake, where he camped. It was a "cold" 
camp, fax above the timber-line, and he had not burdened 
his sied with firewood. That D%ht three feet of &now 
covered them, and in the black moming, when they dug 
themselves out, the Indian tried to desert He had had 
«iiough of traveUing with what he considered a madman. 
But Daylight persuaded him in grim ways to stay by the 
outfit, and they pulled on across Deep Lake and Long L.ake 
and dropped down to the level-going of Lake XJndennan. 

It was the same killing pace going in as Coming out, 
and the Indian did not stand it as well as Kama. He, too, 
never complained. Nor did he try agaiu to desert. He 
toiled on and did his best, while he renewed his resolve to 
steer clear of Daylight in the future. The days slipped 
into days, nights and twilights altemating, cold snaps gave 
way to snow-falls, and cold snaps came on again, and all 
the whÜe, through the loi^ houis, the miles piled up behind 
them. 

Eut on the Fifty Mile acddent befeil them. Crossing an 
ice-bridge, the dogs brofce through and were swept under 
the down-stream ice. Tlie traces that connected the team 
with the wheel-dog parted, and the team was never seen 
again. Only the one wheel-dog remained, and Daylight 
hamessed the Indian and himself to the sied. But a man 
caimot take the place of a dog at such work, and the twa 
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mcB were attempting to do Üie work of five dogs. At the 
nd of the first houi, Daylight lighteued up. Dog-food, 
(itra gear, and the spare axe were thrown away. Under 
the extiaordinary exertion the dog snapped a tendon the 
following day, and was hopelessly' disabled. Daylight 
shot it, and a.bandoned the sied. On his back he took one 
himdred and sixty pounds of mail and grub, and on the 
Indian's put one hundred and twenty-five pounds, The 
Stripping of gear was lemorseless. The Indian was appalled 
when he saw every pound of worthless mail matter retained, 
whife beaus, cups, paus, plates, and extia clothing were 
thrown by the board, One rohe each was kept, one axe, one 
ttn pail, and a scant supply of bacon and flour. Bacon 
•Quld be eateo raw on a pinch, and flour, stirred in hot 
water, could keep men going. Even the rifle and the score 
tt lounds of ammunition were lef t bebind. 

And in this fashion they covered the two himdred miles 
to Selkirk. Daylight travelled late and early, the hours 
fonnerly used by camp-making and dog-tending being now 
ievoted to the traiL At night they crouched over a small 
fire, wrapped in their robes, drinking flour broth and thaw- 
iDg bacon on the ends of sticks ; and in the moming dark- 
ness, without a. word, they arose, slipped on their packa, 
adjusted head-straps, and hit the trau. The last miles into 
Setkirk, Daylight drove the Indian before him, a hollow- 
cheeked, gamit-eyed wraith of a man who eise would have 
lain down and slept or abandoned his bürden of mail. 

At Selkirk, the old team of dogs, fresh and in conditiön, 
wae hamessed, and the same day saw Daylight plodding 
00, altemating places at the gee-pole, as a matter of coiurse, 
with the Le Bai^e Indian who had volunteered on the way 
«lt. Daylight was two days behind his schedule, and fall- 
ing snow and unpacked trai! kept hi'm two days behind alt 
the way to Forty Mile. And here the weather favored. 
It was time for a big cold snap, and he gambled on it, cutting 
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down the wcight of grub for di^s and men. The men of 
Forty Mile shook their heads ominously, and demanded to 
know what he would do if the snow stUl feil. 

"That cold snap's sure got to come," he laughed, and 
mushed out on the tiail. 

A number of sleds had passed back and forth already that 
Winter between Forty Müe and Circle City, and the trail was 
well packed. And the cold snap came and remained, and 
Circle City was only two hundied miles away. The Le 
Bai^e Indian was a young man, unleamed yet in his own 
limitations, and filled with pride. He took DayUght's 
pace with joy, and even dreamed, at first, that he would 
play the white man out. The first hundred miles he looked i 
for signs of weakening, and marvelled that he saw them not | 
Throughout the second hundred miles he observed signs ia 1 
himself , and gritted his teeth and kept up. And ever Day- . 
light flew on and on, running at the gee-pole or resting 
his ^11 on top the flyii^ sied. The last day, clearer and 
colder than ever, gave perfect going, and they covered 
sevOTty miles. It was ten at night when they puUed up the 
earth-bank and flew along the main street of Circle City; 
and the young Indian, though it was his spell to ride, leaped 
off and ran behind the sied. It was honorable braggadocio, 
and despite the fact that he had found his limitations aod 
was pressii>{[ de^ierately against them, he ran gamely on. 
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A CROWD filled the Tivoli — the old crowd that had seen 
Dayi^t depart two months before ; for this was the night 
of the sixtieth day, and opinion was divided as ever as to 
whether or not he would compass the achievement. At 
ten o'clock bets were still being made, though the odds rose, 
bet by bet, against bis success. Down in her heart the 
ViigiQ believed he had failed, yet she made a bet of tweuty 
aunces with Charley Eates, against forty ounces, that Day- 
K^t would arrive before midnight, 
She it was who heard the first yelps of the dogs. 
"listen I" she cried. "It's DayÜght!" 
There was a general stampede for the door; but when 
the double storm-doors were thrown wide open, the crowd 
feil back. They heard the eager whining of dogs, the snap 
of a dog-wh^, and the voice of Daylight crying encoxirage- 
fflent as the weary aniinals capped all they had done by 
diaggiug the sied in over the wooden floor. They came in 
with a rush, and with them nished in ihe frost, a viäble 
vapoT of Smoking white, through which their heads and 
backs showed, as they strained in the hamess, tili they had 
all the seemii^ of swimming in a river. Behind them, at 
the gee-pole, came Daylight, hidden to the knees by the 
swirhng frost through which he appeared to wade. 

He was the same old Daylight, withal lean and tired- 
looking, and his black eyes were sparkling and flashing 
brighter than ever. His parka of cotton drill hooded him 
Äe a monk, and feil in straigbt lines to his knees. Grimed 
and scorched by camp-smoke and üre, the gaiment in itself 
told the itory of his trip. A two-months' beard covered 
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bis face ; and the beard, in tum, was matted with the ke 
of bis breaihing through tlie long seventy-mile run, 

Ilis entry was spectacular, melodramatic ; and he knew 
it. It was bis lif e, and he was livmg it at the top of bis bent 
Among his fcUows he was a great man, an Arctic hero. He 
was proud of the fact, and it was a high moment for him, 
fresh from two thousand miles of trail, to come surging into 
that bar-room, dogs, sied, mail, Indian, paraphemalia, and 
all. He had perfonned one more exploit that would maie 
the Yukon ring with his name — he, Buming Daylight, the 
king of travellers and dog-mushers. 

He experienced a thrill of surprise as the roar of welcome 
went up and as every familiär detail of the Tivoli greeted 
his Vision — the long bar and the array of bottles, the gam- 
bling games, the big stove, the weigher at the gold-scales, 
the muslcians, the men and women, the Virgin, Celia, and 
Nellie, Dan MacDonald, Bettles, Billy Rawlins, Olaf Hen- 
derson, Doc Watson, — all of them. It was just as he had 
ieft it, and in all seeming it might well be the very day he 
had Ieft. The sisty days of incessant travel through the 
white wÜdemess suddenly telescoped, and had no existence in 
time. They were a rooment, an inddent. He had plunged 
out and into them through the wall of silence, and back 
through the wall of silence he had plunged, apparently the 
next instant, and into the roar and turmoU of the Tivoli. 

A glance down at the sied with its canvas mail-bags was 
necessary to reassure him of the reality of those sixty days 
and the two thousand mües over the ice. As in a dream, 
he shook the hands that wcre thrust out to him. He feit 
a vast exaltation. Life was magniücent. He loved it all. 
A great sense of humanness and comradeship swept over 
him. These were all his, his own kind. It was immense, 
tremendous. He feit melting in the heart of him, and he 
would have liked to shake hands with them all at once, tO 
gather them to his breast in one mighty embrac». 
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He drew a deep breath and cried: "The winner pays, 
and Fm the winner, ain't I ? Surge up, you-all Malemutes 
and Siwashes, and name your poison ! There's your Dyea 
mail, straight from Salt Water, and no homswogglin about 
it ! Gast the lashings adrift, you-all, and wade into it !" 

A dozen pairs of hands were at the sled-lashmgs, when 
the young Le Bärge Indian, bending at the same task, 
suddenly and limply straightened up. In his eyes was a 
great surprise. He stared about him wüdly, for the thing 
he was undergomg was new to bim. He was profoundly 
Struck by aji unguessed Imutation. He shook as with a 
palsy, and he gave at the knees, slowly sinking down to fall 
suddenly acroäs the sied and to know the smashing blow of 
dadcness across bis consciousuess. 

"Exbaustion," said Daylight. "Take bim off and put 
him to bed, some of you-all. He's sure a good Indian." 

"Daylight's rigbt," was Doc Watson's verdict, a moment 
later. '"Die man's plumb tuckered out." 

The mail was taken Charge of , the dogs driven away to 
quarters and fed, and Bettles Struck up the ptean of the 
Sassafras root as they lined up against the long bar to drink 
and talk and collect their debts. 

A few minutes later, Daylight was whirling aiound the 
dance-floor, waltzing with the Virgin. He had replaced his 
Parka with his für cap and blanket-cloth coat, kicked off 
his frozen moccasins, and was dancing in his stocking feet. 
After wetting bimself to the knees late that aftemoon, he 
had run on without changing his foot-gear, and to the knees 
his long German socks were matted with ice. In the 
warmth of the room it b^an to ihaw and to break apart in 
dinging diunks. These chunks rattled together as bis legs 
flew around, and every little while they feil clattering to the 
Soor and were slipped upon by the other dancers. But 
fiverybody forgave Dayli^t. He, wbo was one of the few 
that made the Law in that far land, wbo set the ethical 
B.D.-« 
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l pace, and by conduct gave the Standard of ri^t and wrong, 

1 was nevertheless above the Law. He was one of those 

\ rare and favored mortals who can do no wrong. What lie 

Idid had to be right, whether others wäre permitted or not 

to do the same things. Of course, such mortais are so 

I favored by virtue of the fact that they almost always un- 

I swervingly do the right and do it in finer and higher ways 

than other men. So Daylight, an eider hero in that yoimg 

land and at the same time youngei tTia.n most of them, moved 

as a creature apart, as a man above men, as a man. who was 

. greatly man and all man. And small wonder it was that 

' the Virgin yielded herseif to bis arms, as they danced dance 

I after dance, and was sick at heart at the knowledge that he 

j found nothing in her more than a good fiiend and an excel- 

lent dancer. Small consolation it was to know that he had 

! never loved any woman. She was sick with love of him, 

and he danced with her as he would dance with any woman, 

\ as he would dance with a man who was a good dancer and 

\ upon whose arm was tied a handkerchief to coaventioiialize 

him into a woman. 

One such man Daylight danced with that night. Among 

frontiersmen it has always been a test of endurance for one 

man to whirl another down; and when Ben Davis, the 

faro-dealer, a gaudy bandaniu on his arm, got Daylight in a 

I Virginia reel, the fun began. The reel broke up and aJl feil 

■ back to watch. Around and a,round the two men whirled, 

always in the one direction. Word was passed on into the 

big bar-room, and bar and gambling tables were deserted. 

Everybody wanted to see, and they packed and jammed 

the dance-room. The musicians played on and on, and on 

and on the two men whirled. Davis was skilled at the 

trick, and on the Yukon he had put many a streng man on 

his back. But after a few minutes it was clear that he, and 

not Daylight, was going. 

For a while longer they spun around, and then Daylight 
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suddenly stood still, leleased bis partner, and stepped back, 
reeling himself, and fluttermg bis bands aimlessly, as if to 
Support himself against the air. But Davis, a giddy smile 
□f constemation on his face, gave sideways, tumed in aJt 
attempt to recover balance, and pitched headlong to the 
floor. Still reeling and staggering and clutching at the air 
with his hands, Daylight caught the nearest girl and started 
on in a waltz. Again he had done the big thing. Weary 
trom two thousand miles over the ice and a run that day 
of sevraity miles, he had whirled a fresh man down, and that 
man Ben Davis. 

Daylight loved the h^ places, and though few high 
places there were in his narrow experience, he had made a 
point of sitting in the higbest he had ever glimpsed. The 
great World had never heard his name, but it was known 
far and wide in the vast silent Norfh, by whites and Indiana 
and Eskimos, from Bering Sea to the Passes, from the head- 
reaches of remotest rivers to, the tundra shore of Point 
Banow. Desire for mastery was strong in him, and it waa 
all one whether wrestling with the Clements themselves, 
nith men, or with luck in a gambling game. It was all 
a game, life and its aSairs. And he was a gamblei to the 
core. Eisk and chance were meat and diink. True, it was 
not altogether blind, for he applied wit and skill and strength ; 
but behind it all was the everlasting Luck, the thing that at 
times tumed on its votaries and crushed the wise while it 
biessed the fools — Luck, the thing all men sought and 
dreamed to conquer. And so he, Deep in his life-processes 
läfe itself sang the siren song o£ its own majesty, ever 
a-whisper and urgent, coimselling him that he could achieve 
more than other men, win out where they failed, ride to 
success where they perished, It was the urge of Life 
healthy and strong, imaware of frailty and decay, dnmken 
with sublime complacence, ego-mad. enchanted by its own 
niighty optimisoi. 
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And ever in vaguest whisperings and clearest trumpet- 
calls came the message that sometime, somewbere, somehow, 
he would nm Luck down, make himself the roaster of Luck, 
and tie it and brand it as his own. When he played poker, 
the whi^i was of four aces and royaJ flushes. When he 
prospected, it was of gold in the grass-roots, gold on bed- 
rock, and gold all the way down. At the shatpest hazards 
of tiail and riv^ and famine, the message was that other 
men might die, but that he would puU through triumphant. 
It was the old, old he of Life fooling itself, beheving itself 
inunortal and indestnictible, bound to achieve over other 
lives and win to its heart's desire. 

And so, reversing at times, Dayhght waltzed off his 
dizziness and led the way to the bar. But a united protest 
went up. His theory that the winner paid was no longer 
to be tolerated. It was contrary to custom and common 
sense, and whüe it empbasized good-fellowship, neveriheless, 
in the name of good-fellowship it must cease. The drinks 
were rightfully on Ben Davis, and Ben Davis must buy 
them. Furthermore, aU drinks and geneial treats that., 
Dayhght was guilty of ought to be paid by the house, for 
Daylight brought much custom to it whenever he made a 
night. Bettles was the spokesman, and his argument, tersely 
and offensively vemacular, was unanimously applauded. 

Daylight grinned, stepped aside to the roulette-table, and 
bought a Stack of yellow chips. At the end of ten minutes 
he weighed in at the scales, and two thousand dollarsmeol^ 
dust was poured into his own and an extra sacUf^mH 
a mere flutter of luck, but it was his. Elaüon was ad^m 
to elatioD. He was Hving, and the night was his. He 
tumed upon his well-wishing critics. 

"Now the winner sure does pay," he Said. 

And they surrendered. liiere was no withstanding 
Daylight when he vaulted on the back of life, and rode it 
bitted and spurred. 
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At one in the moming he saw Elijah Davis herding Hemy 
Tum and Joe Hines, the lumber-jadc, towaid the door. 
DayUght interfered, 

"Where are you-all going?" he demanded, attempting to 
diaw them to the bar. 

"Bed," EUjah Davis answered. 

He was a lean, tobacco-chewing New Engländer, the one 
daring spirit in his family that had heard and answered the 
call of the West shouting through the Mount Desert back 
' pastures and wood-Iots. 

"Got to," Joe Hines added apologeücally. "We'remushr 
ing out In the momin'." 

Daylight still detained them. 

"Where to ? What's the exdtement ?" 

"No exdtement," Elijali e35)lained. "We're just a-goin' 
to play your hundi, an' tadde the Upper Country. Don't 
you want to come along ? " 

"I snre do/' Daylight affirmed. 

But the question had been put in fun, and Elijali ^ored 
the acceptance. 

"We're tacklin' the Stewart," he went on, "AI Mayo 
told me he seen some likely lookin' bars first time he come 
down the Stewart, and we're goin' to sample 'em while the 
river's froze. You Esten, Daylight, an' mark my words, 
the time's comin' when winter diggin's '11 be all the go. 
There'U be men in them days that'll laugh at our simimer 
stratdün' an' ground-wallerin'." 

At that time, winter mining was undreamed of on the 
Yukon. From the moss and grass the land was frozen 
to bed-rodi, and frozen gravel, hard as granite, deüed pidc 
and shovel. In the summer the men stripped the earth 
down as fast as the sun thawed it. Then was the time they 
did thdr mining. During the winter they freighted their 
provisions, went moose-hunting, got all ready for the sum- 
mer's work, and then loafed the bleak, dark months through 
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in Üie big central camps such as Circle City and Fort; 
Müe. 

"Winter d^gin's sure comin'," Daylight agreed. "Wait 
tili that big strike is made up river. Ilien you-all '11 see 
a new kind of miniug. What's to prevent wood-buming, 
and sinking sbafts and driftJng along bed-rock ? Won't need 
to timber. That fiozen muck and gravel '11 stand tili hell 
is froze and its mill-tails is tumed to ice-cream. Why, 
they'll be working pay-streaks a hundred feet deep in them 
days that's comin'. I'm sure going along with you-all,- 
Elijah." 

Elijah laughed, gathered his two partners up, and was 
making a second attempt to reach the door. 

"Hold on," Daylight called. "I sure mean it." 

The three men tumed back suddenly upon him, in thdr 
faces suiprise, dehght, and incredulity, 

"G'wan, you're foolin'," said Finn, the other lumber- 
jack, a quiet, steady, Wisconsin man. 

"There's my dawgs and sied," Daylight answered. 
"That'H make two teams and halve the loads; though 
we-all 'U have to travel easy for a speH, for them dawgs is 
sure tired." 

The three men were overjoyed,but still a trifle incredulous. 

"Now look here," Joe Hines blurted out, "none of your 
foolin', Daylight. We mean business. Will you ccane?" 

Daylight extended his band and shook. 

"liien you'd best be gettin' to bed," Elijah advised. 
"We're mushin' out at six, and foiu: bours' sleep is none so 
long." 

" Mebbe we ou^t to lay over a day and let him rcst up," 
Finn su^ested. 

Daylight's pride was touched. 

"No you don't," he cried. "We all Start atsir. What 
time do you-all want to be called? Five? All right, 111 
rouse you-all out." 
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"Yoa ou^ter have some sleep," EUjaii counselled 
gravely. "You can't go on forever." 

Dayligbt was tired, profoundly tired. Even kis iron i 
body acknowledged weariness, Every miiscle was clamor- 1 
lag for bed and rest, was appalled at continuance of exer- l 
tion and at Üiought of the trail again. All this physical \ 
Protest welled up into bis brain in a wave of revolt. But 
deeper down, scomful and deäant, was Life itself, tbe 
essential fire of it, wbispering tbat all Dayligbt's fellowa 
were looking on, that now was tbe time to pile deed upon 
deed, to flaunt bis stiengtb in the face of strengtb. It was 
merely Life, wbispering its andent bes. And ia league wlth 
it was wbiskey, witb all its consummate effrontery and vain> 
glory. 

"Mebbe you-all tbink I ain't weaned yet?" Dayligbt 
demanded. " Wby, I ain't had a drink, or a dance, or seen 
a soul in two montbs. You-all get to böl, I'li call you-all 
at five." 

And for tbe rest of tbe nigbt be danced on in bis stocking 
feet, and at five in tbe moming, rapping thunderously on tbe 
door of bis new partners' cabin, he could be heard sin g i ng / 
the soi^ that bad given bim bis name : — 

"Burning dayligbt, you-all Stewart River huncberst. 
Buining dayli^t 1 Buming daylight t Buming daybgbt I '" 
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tms time the tiail was easier. It was better packed, and 
they were not carrying mail against time. The day's run 
was shorter, and likewise the hours on trait. On hls mail 
nm Daylight had played out three Indians; but bis piesent 
partners knew tbat they must not be played out wheo tbey 
arrived at the Stewart bars, so they set the slowei pace. 
And imder this milder teil, wheie bis companions never- 
theless grew weary, Daylight recuperated and rested up. 
At Forty Mile they laid over two days for the säte of the 
dogs, and at Sixty Mile Daylight's team was left wiih the 
trader. Unlike Daylight, after the terrible run from Sei- 
tirk to Cirde City, they had been unable to recuperate on 
the back trau. So the four men pulled on from Sizty Mile 
with a fresh team of dogs on Dayl^t's sied. 

The following night they camped in the düster of islands 
at the mouth of the Stewart. Dayli^t talked town sites, 
and, though the others laugbed at bim, he staked the whole 
maze of high, wooded islands. 

"Just supposing ths big strike does come on the Stewart," 
hc argued. "Mebbe you-all '11 be in on it, and then again 
mebbe you-all won't. But I sure will. You-all 'd better 
reconsider and go in with me on it." 

But they were stubbom. 

"You're as bad as Harper and Joe Ladue," said Joe 
Hines. "They're always at that game. You know that 
big flat jest below the Klondlke and under Moosehide 
Mountain? Well, the recorder at Forty Mile was tellin' 
me they staked that not a month ago — TTie Harper & 
Ladue Town Site. Hai Ha! Hai" 
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EKjah and Finn joined him in bis laughter ; but Daylight 
was giavely in eamest. 

"Ttere she is!" he med. " The hunch is working! 
It's in the air, I teil you-all ! Wliat'd they-all stake the big 
flat for if th^-all didn't get the hunch ? Wish I'd staked 
it" 

The regret in his voice was piovocative ot a second burst 
of laughter. 

"Laugh, you-all ! Laugh ! That's what's the trouble 
with you-all. You-aü thinlr gold-hunting is the only way 
to make a stake. But let me teil you-all that when the big 
strike sure does come, you-all '11 do a little surface-scratchm' 
and muck-raking, but danged litüe you-aU '11 have to show 
for it. You-all laugh at quicksüver in the riffles and think 
flour gold was manufactured by God Almighty for the ex- 
press purpose of fooling suckers and chechaquos. Nothing 
but coarse gold for you-all, that's your way, not getting 
half of it out of the ground and losiug into the tailings half 
of what you-all do get. 

"But the men that land big will be them that stake 
the town sites, organize the tiadin' companies, start the 
banks — " 

Here the esplosion of miith drowned him out Banks 
in Alaska ! The idea of it was excruciating. 

"Yep, and start the stock ezchanges — " 

Again they were convulsed. Joe Hines rolled over oq 
Hs sleepii^-robe, holding his sides. 

"And after them will come the big mining sharks that 
buy whole creetä where you-all have been scratching like a 
lot of picayune hens, and they-all will go to hydrauHcking 
in Summer and steam-thawing in winter — " 

Steam-thawing ! That was the limit. Daylight was 
wrUdnIy exceeding himself in his consummate fim-making. 
Steam-thawing — when even wood-buming was an untried 
e^>erimeQt, a dream in the air I 
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"Laugh, dang you, laugh! Why your eyes ain't open 
yet. You-all are a bunch of little mewing kittens. I teil 
you-aJl if tbat strike comes on Kloudike, Harper and Ladue 
xriU be millionaiies. And if it comes on Stewart, you-all 
watch the Elam Hamish town site boom. In them days, 
when you-all come around makin' poor mouths ..." He 
heaved a sigh of resignation. "Well, I suppose I'll have 
to give you-all a grub-stalte or soup, or something or other." 

Daylight had vision. His scope had been rigidly limited, 
yet whatever he saw, he saw big. His mind was orderly, 
his imagination practical, and he nevei dreamed idly. 
When he superimposed a feveiish metropolis on a waste 
of timbered, snow-covered flat, he predicated first the gold- 
strike that made the dty posable, and neit he had an eye 
for steamboat landings, sawmill and warehouse locations, 
and all the needs of a far-northem mining dty. Bot this, 
in tum, was the mere setting for something bi^er, namdy, 
the play of temperament. Opportunities swaimed in the 
streets and buüdings and human and economic relaüons d 
the dty of his dream. It was a larger table for gambling. 
The limit was the sky, with the Southland on one side aod 
the aurora borealis on the other. The play would be big, 
bigger than any Yukoner had ever imagined, and he, Bum- 
ing Daylight, would see that he got in on that play. . 

In the meantime there was naught to show for it but the I 
hundi. But it was coming. As he would stake his last 
ounce on a good pokei band, so be staked bis life and effort 
on the hunch that the future held in störe a big strike on 
the Upper River. So he and his three companions, with 
dogs, and sleds, and snowshoes, toUed up the frozen breast 
of the Stewart, toiled on and on tbrough the white wüdemess 
where the unending stillness was never broken by the voicee 
of men, the stroke of an axe, or the distant crack of a rifie. 
They alone moved through the vast and frozen quiet, little 
mites of earth-men, crawling their score of miles a d&y, 
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mdting the ice that they laif^t have water to drink, Camp- 
ing in the snow at m^t, täteir wolf-dogs curled in Irost- 
rimed, hairy bunches, th«r eight snowshoes stuck on end in 
the SHOW beside the ^eda. 

No signs of other mea did they see, thou^ once th€y 
passed a rüde poling-boat, cached on a platform by the river 
bank. Whoever had cached it had never come back for it ; 
and they wondered and mnshed on. Another time they 
Uianced upon the site of an Indian village, but the Indians 
had disappeared; undoubtcdly they were on the higher 
reaches of the Stewart in pnrsnit of the moose-herds. Two 
huadred miles up from tie Yukon, they came upon what 
Elijah decided were the bars mcntioned by AI Mayo. A 
permanent camp was made, their outht of food caciied on 
a high platform to keep it from the dogs, and they started 
wotk on the bars, cutting tbeir way down to gravel through 
the rim of ice. 

It was a hard and simple Hfe. Breakfast over, and 
they were at work by the first gray light ; and when n^t 
descended, they did their cooking and camp-chores, smoked 
and yamed for a while, then rolled up in their sleeping- 
robes, and slept while the aurora borealis flamed overhead 
and the stars leaped and danced in the great colA Their 
fare was monotonous : sour-dough bread, bacon, beans, and 
an occasional dish of rice cooked along with a handful of 
pnmes. Fresh meat they failed to obtain. There was an 
imwonted absence of animal life. At rare intervals they 
chanced upon the trail of a snowshoe rabbit or an ermine ; 
but in the main it seemed that all life had fled the land. 
It was a condition not unknown to them, for in all their 
experience, at one time or another, they had travelled one 
year through a region teeming with game, where, a year or 
two or three years kter, no game at all would be found. 

Gold they fomid on the bars, but not in paying quantities. 
Elijah, while on a hunt for moose fifty miles away, had 
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panned the surface gravel of a large creek and fotind good 
cobrs. They hamessed their dogs, and with light out&ts 
skdded to the place. Here, and possibly for the first time 
in the history of the Yukon, wood-bumiug, in sinking a 
shaft, was tried. It was Daylight's initiative. After Clear- 
ing away the moss and grass, a fire of dry spruce was built. 
Six hours of buming thawed eight inches of muck, Their 
picks drove füll depth into it, and, when they had shovelled 
out, another fire was started. They worked early and late, 
ezcited over the success of the ezperiment. Six feet of 
frozen muck brought them to gravel, likewise f rozen. Here 
progress was slower, But they leamed to handle their fixes 
better, and were soon able to thaw five and six inches 
at a buming. Flour gold was in this gravel, and af ter two 
feet it gave away again to muck. At seventeen feet they 
Struck a thin streak of gravel, and in it coarse gold, test- 
pans ruiming as high as six and eight dollars. Unf ortunately, 
this streak of gravel was not more than an inch thick. Be- 
neath it was more muck, tangled with the trunks of andent 
trees and containing fossü bones of forgotten monsters. 
But gold they had found — coarse gold ; and what more 
likely than that the big deposit would be found on bed-rock ? 
Down to bed-rock they would go, if it were forty feet away. 
They divided into two shifts, working day and night, on 
two shafts, and the smoke of their buming rose continiuilly. 

It was at this time that they ran short of beans and that 
Elijah was despatched to the main camp to bring up more 
grub. Elijah was one of the hard-bitten old-time traveUers 
hiraself . The round trip was a hundred mües, but he prom- 
ised to be back on the third day, one day going light, two 
days retuming heavy. Instead, he arrived on the night of 
the second day. They had just gone to bed when they 
heard him Coming. 

"What in hell's the matter now ?" Henry Finn demanded, 
as the empty sied came into the drcle of firelight and as he 
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Doted that Elijah's long, serious face was longer and even 
more serious. 

Joe Hines threw wood on the fire, and the thiee men, 
wTE^iped in thör robes, huddled up close to the wannth. 
Elijai's whiskered face was matted with ice, as were his 
eyebrows, so that, what of his für garb, he looked like a 
New England caricature of Father Christmas. 

"You recollect that big spruce that held up the comer 
of the Cache next to the river ? " Elijah began. 

The disaster was quickly told. The big tree, with all the 
seeming of hardihood, promising to stand for centuries to 
come, had suffered from a hidden decay. In some way its 
rooted grip on the earth had weakened. The added bürden 
of the Cache and the winter snow had been too much for it ; 
the baknce it had so loi^ maintained with the forces of 
its environment had been overthrown ; it had toppled and 
crashed to the ground, wrecking the cache and, in tum, 
overthrowing the balance with environment that the four 
men and eleven dogs had been maintaining. Their supply 
of grub was gone. The wolverines had got into the wrecked 
cadie, and what they had not eaten they had destroyed, 

"They plumb e't all the bacon and prunes and sugar and 
dog-food," Elijah reported, "and gosh dam my buttons, 
if they didn't gnaw open the sacks and scatter the flour 
and beans and rice from Dan to Beersheba. I found 
empty sacks where they'd dragged them a quarter of a mile 
away." 

Nobody spoke for a long minute. It was nothing less 
than a catastrophe, in the dead of an Arctic winter and in 
a game-abandoned land, to lose their grub. They were not 
panic-stricken, but they were busy looking the Situation 
squaiely in the face and conädering. Joe Hines was the 
fiist to speak. 

"We can pan the snow for the beans and riefe . . . 
though there wa'n't more'n eight or ten pounds of rice left."* 
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"And somebody wiü have to take a team and pull for 
Sixty Mile," Daylight said next. 

"ITI go," said Finn. 

They considered a while longer. 

"But how are we going to feed the^other team and three 
men tili he gets back?" Hines demanded. 

" Only one thing to it," was Elijah's contribution. " YouTl 
have to take the other team, Joe, and pull up the Stewart 
tili you find them Indians. Then you come back with 
a load of meat. You'll get here long before Henry can 
make it f rom Sixty Mile, and while you're gone there 'ü only 
be DayHght and me to feed, and we'Il feed good and small." 

"And in the moming we-aü '11 pull for the cache and pan 
snow to find what grub we've got." Daylight lay back, 
aa he spoke, and rolled in bis lobe to sleep, then added : 
"Better tum in for an early staxt, Two of you cao take 
the dogs down. Elijah and me'Il skin out on both ädes 
and see if we-all can scare up a moose on the way dowa." 
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No tjnie was lost. Hines and Finn, witli the dogs, already 
on Short rations, were two days in pulling down. At noon 
of the third day Elijah arrived, reporting no moose sign. 
That night Daylight came in with a similar report. As 
fast as they anived, the men had started careftü pamiing 
of the snow all aroimd the cache. It was a large task, for 
they found stray beans f ully a hundred yards f rom the cache. 
One more day all the men toüed. The result was pitöful, 
and the four showed their caliber in the division of the few 
povuids of tood that had been recovered. 

IJttle as it was, the lion's share was left with Daylight 
and Elijah. The men who pulled on with the dogs, one up 
the Stewart and one down, would come more quicldy to 
grub. The two who lemained would have to last out tili 
the others retumed. Furthennore, while the dogs, on 
several ounces each of beans a day, would travel slowly, 
nevertheless, the men who travelied with them, on a pinch, 
would have the dogs themselves to eat. But the men who 
remained, when the pinch came, would have no dogs. It 
was for this reason that Daylight and Elijah took the more 
desperate chance. They could not do less, cor did they 
care to do less. The days passed, and the winter began 
merging imperceptibly into the Northland spring that comes 
like a thunderbolt of suddenness. It was the spring of 
1896 that was preparing. Each day the sun rose farther 
east of south, remained longer in the sky, and set farther 
to the west. March ended and April began, and Dayhght 
and Elijah, lean and hungry, wondered what had become 
of their two comrades. Granting every delay, and throwing 
73 
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in generous margins for good measure, the time was long 
since past when they should have retiimed. Without 
doubt they had met with disaster. The party had con- 
sidered the possibility of disaster for one man, and that had 
been the prindpal reason for despatching the two in diflferent 
directions. But that disaster should have cwnie to both o£ 
them was the final blow. 

In the meantime, hoping against hope, Daylight and 
Elijah eked out a meagre existence. The thaw had not 
yet begun, so they were able to gather the snow about the 
ruined Cache and melt it in pots and pails and gold pans. 
Allowed to stand for a while, when poured off, a thin deposit 
of slime was found on the bottoms of the vesseb. This was 
the flour, the infinitesimal trace of it scattered thiough 
thousands of cubic yards of snow. Also, in this slime 
occurred at intervals a water-soalced tea-leaf or coffee-ground, 
and there were in it fragmenta of eaxth and litter. But the 
farther they worked away from the ate of the cache the 
thinner became the trace of flour, the smaller the deposit 
of slime. 

Elijah was the older man, and he weakened first, so that 
he came to lie up most of the time in bis fürs. An occasional 
tree-squirrel kept them alive. This hunting feil upon Day- 
l^t, and it was hard work. With but thirty rounds of 
ammunition he dared not risk a miss ; and, since bis rifle 
was a 45-90, he was compelied to sboot the small creatures 
through the head. There were very few of them, and daya 
went by without seeing one. When he did see one, he took 
infinite precautions. He would stalk it for hours. A score 
of times, with arms that shook from weakness, he would 
draw a ^ht on the animal and refrain from pulling the 
trigger. His inhibition was a thing of iron. He was the 
master. Not tUl absolute certitude was his did he shoot. 
No matter how shaip the pangs of bunger and desire for 
that palpitating morsel of chatterin^ life, he refused to 
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fake Üie slightest risk of a miss. He, bom gambler that 
he was, was gambling in the bigger way. His life was the 
stake, his cards were the cartridges, and he played as only a 
big gambler could play, with infinite care, with infini te pre- 
caution, with infinite consideration. As a result, he never 
missed. E^ch shot nteant a squirrel, and thoi^ days 
elapsed between shots, it never changed his method of play. 

Of the squirrels nothing was lost. Even the skins w&ce 
boiled to make broth, the bones pounded into tragments 
that could be chewed and swallowed. Dayligbt prospected 
thiougfa the snow, and found occasiotial patches of moss- 
berries. At the best, mossberries were cwmposed practi- 
cally of seeds and water, with a tough rind of skin about them ; 
but the benies he found were of the preceding year, dry and 
shrivelled, and the nourishment they contained verged on 
the minus quantity. Scarcely better was the bark of young 
saplings, stewed for an faoui and swallowed after prod^ious 
chewing. 

^lU drew toward its close, and spring smote the land. 
The days stretched out their length. Under the heat of the 
suQ the snow began to melt, while from down under the snow 
arose the triciling of tiny streams. For twenty-four honrs 
the Chinook wind blew, and in that twenty-four hours the 
snow was diminished fiüly a foot in depth. In the late 
aftemoons the melting snow froze again, so that its surface 
became ice capable of supporting a man's weight. Tiny 
white snow-birda appeared from the south, lingered a day, 
and resumed their joumey into the north. Once, high 
in the air, looking for open water and ahead of the season, 
a wedged squadron of wild geese honked northward. And 
dowa by the river bank a clump of dwarf willows burst 
into bud. These young buds, stewed, seemed to possess 
an eacouraging^ nutrition. Elijah took heart of hope, 
though he was cast down again when Day%ht failed to 
&ul aoother dump of willows. 
B.D.-« 
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llie sap was rising in the trees, and daily the trickle fk 
nnseen stieamlets became louder as the frozen land came 
back to life. But the river held in its bonds of frost. 
Winter had been long montbs in riveüng them, and not in 
a day were they to be broken, not even by the thundeibolt 
of spring. May came, and stray last-year's mosquitoes, fuE- 
grown but harmless, crawied out of lock crevices and 
rotten logs. Crickets began to chiip, and more geese and 
ducks flew overhead. And still the river held, By May 
tenth, the ice of the Stewart, with a great rending and soap- 
ping, tore loose from the banks and rose three feet But it 
did not go down-stream. The lower Yukon, up to where 
the Stewart öowed into it, must first break and move on. 
Until then the ice of the Stewart could only rise high« and 
higher (m the inoea^g äood beneath. When the Yukon 
would break was problematical. Two thousand miles away 
It flojfed into Bering Sea, and it was the ice conditkms of 
Bering Sea that would determine when the Yukon could 
rid itself of the millions of tons <Ä ice that cluttered its 
breast. 

On the twelfth of May, carryii^ their sleeping-robes, a 
pail, an a^ie, and the predous rifle, the two men started down 
the river on the ice. Their plan was to gain to the cached 
poling-boat they had seen, so that at the first open water 
they could launch it and drift with the stream to Sixty 
Mile. In their weak condition, without food, the going 
was slow and difficult. Elijah developed a habit of falling 
down and being unable to rise. Daylight gave of hiB own 
strength to lift him to Ms feet, whereupon the older man 
would st^ger automatically on until he stumbled and feil 
again. 

On the day they should have reachedthe boat, Elijah 
collapsed utterly. When Daylight raised him, he feil again. 
Daylight essayed to waJk with him, supporting him, but 
sudi was Daylight's own weakness that they feil togethei:. 
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Dragging EUjah to the bank, a nide camp was made, and 
Daytight started out in search of squirrels. It was ^t this 
time tbat he likewise developed Üie falling habit. In the 
evening he foiond his first squirrel, but darkness came on 
without his getting a certain shot. With primitive patience 
he waited tül next day, and then, wiüiin the hour, the squirrel 
was his. 

The major portion he f ed to Elijah, reserving for himself 
the tougher parts and the bones. But such is the chemistry 
of life, that this small creature, this trifle of meat that moved, 
by being eaten, transmuted to the meat of the men the same 
power to move. No longer did the squirrel run up spruce 
trees, leap from branch to brauch, or cling chattering to 
^ddy perches. Instead, the same energy that had done 
tbese things flowed into the wastcd muscles and reeling 
wüls of the men, maJdng them move — nay, moving them 
— tül they tottered the several intervening miles to the 
cached boat, undemeath which they feil together and lay 
modonless a long ttme. 

Light as the task. wouM have been for a strong man to 
Iowa the smaU boat to the ground, it took DayU^t hours. 
Aßd many hours more, day by day, he dragged himself 
aiousd it, lying on his side to calk the gaping seams with 
moss. Yet, when this was done, the river still held. Its 
ice had risen many f eet, but would not start down-stream. 
And one more task waited, the launching of the boat when 
the river ran water to receive it. Vainly Daylight staggered 
and stumbled and feil and crept through the snow that was 
wet with thaw, or across it when the night's frost still crusted 
it beyond the weight of a man, searching for one more 
squirrel, striving to achieve one more transmutation of 
furry leap and scolding chatter into the lifts and tugs of a 
maa's body that would hoist the boat over the rim of shore- 
ice and slide it down into the stream. 

Kot tül the twentieth of May did the river break. The 
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down-stream movement began at five in tlie moinii^, and 
already were the days so 'long that Daylight sat up and 
watdied the ice-run. Elijah was too far gone to be intei- 
ested in the spectacle. Thoi^ vaguely consdous, he lay 
without movement while the ice tore by, great cake$ of it 
caroming against the bank, uprootii^ trees, and gouging out 
earth by hundreds of tons. AU about them the land shook 
and reeled from the shock of these tremendous collisions. 
At the end of an hour the run stopped, Somewhere below 
it was blocked by a jajn. Then the river began to rise, 
lif ting the ice on its breast tili it was higher than the bank. 
From behind ever more water bore down, and ever more 
miUions of tons of ice added their weight to the congestion. 
The pressures and stiesses became tenific Hi^e cakes of 
ice were squeezed out tili they popped into the air like 
melon seeds squeezed from between the thumb and fore- 
finger of a child, while all along the banks a wall of ice was 
forced up. When the jam broke, the noise of grinding 
and smashing redoubled. Tor another hour the run con- 
tinued. The river feil rapidly. But the wall of ice on top 
the bank, and extending down into the falling water, re- 
mdned. 

The tail of the ice-run passed, and for the first time in 
six months Daylight saw open water. He knew that the 
ice had not yet passed out from the Upper reaches of the 
Stewart, that it lay in packs and jams in those Upper reaches, 
and that it might break loose and come down in a second 
run any time ; but the need was too desperate for him to 
linger. Elijah was so far gone that he might pass at any 
moment. As for himself, ,he was not sure that enou^ 
strraigtb remained in bis wasted muscles to launch the 
boat. It was all a gamble. If he waited for the second 
ice-run, Elijah would ,surely die, and most probably himself. 
If he succeeded in launching the boat, if he kept ahead of the 
second ice-run, if he did not get caught by some of the run3 
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from the upper YuLon ; if luck favored in all these essential 
particulars, as well as in a score of minor ones, they would 
reach Siity Mile and be saved, if— and again the if — he 
had strength enough to land the boat at Sixty Mile and not 
goby. 

He set to work. The wall of ice was five feet above the 
ground on which the boat rested. First prospecüng for the 
best launching-place, he found where a hnge cake of ice 
shelved upward from the river that ran äfteoi feet below 
to the top of the wall. This was a score of feet away, and at 
the end of an hour he had managed to get the boat that far. 
He was sick with nausea fiom hls exertlons, and at times it 
seemed that blindness smote him, for he could not see, his 
^es vexed with spots and points ot light that were as ex- 
miciating as diamond-dust, his heart pounding up in his 
throat and suSocating him. Elijah betrayed no interest, 
did not move nor open his eyes ; and Daylight fought out 
his battle alone. At last, falling on his knees from the 
shock of exertion, he got the boat poised on a secure bal^ce 
ou top the wall. Crawling on hands and knees, he placed 
in'ihe boat his rabbit-skin robe, the rifle, and the pail. He 
did not bother with the axe. It meant an additional crawl 
of twenty feet and back, and if the need for it should arise 
he well knew he would be past all need. 

Elijah proved a bigger task than he had antidpated. A 
few inches at a üme, resting in between, he dragged him 
over the ground and up a broken rubble of ice to the side o£ 
the boat. But into the boat he could not get him. Ehjah's 
Hmp body was far more difficult to lift and handle than an 
equal weight of like dimensions but rigid. Daylight faÜed 
to hoist him, for the body collapsed at the middle like a 
part-empty sack of com. Getting into the bpat, Daylight 
tried vainly to drag his comrade in after him. The best he 
could do was to get Elijah's head and Shoulders on top the 
gunwale. When he released his hold, to heave from fai- 
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ther down the body, Elijah prompüy gave at the middle 
and came down on the ice. 

In despair, Day%ht changed his tactics. He Struck the 
other in the face, 

" God Almighty, am't you-all a man ? " he cried. "There I 
d anin you-all 1 there ! " 

At each curse he Struck him on the cheeks, the nose, the 
mouth, striving, by the shock of the hurt, to bring back the 
sinking soul and f ar-wandering will of the man. The eyes 
fluttered open. 

"Now listen !" he shouted hoarsely. "When I get your 
head to the gunwale, hang on! Hear meP Hang onl 
Bite into it with your teeth, but hang on !" 

The eyes fluttered down, but Daylight knew the mes- 
sage had been received. Again he got the helpless man's 
head and Shoulders on the gunwale. 

"Hang on, danrn you ! Bite in!" he shouted, as he 
shifted his grip Iower down. 

One weak hatid slipped off the gunwale, the fir^rs o£ 
the other band relaxed, but Elijah obeyed, and his teeth 
held on. When the lift came, his face ground forward, and 
the splintery wood tore and crushed the skin from nose, 
lips, and chin ; and, face downward, he shpped on and down 
to the bottom of the boat tili his limp middle collapsed across 
the gunwale and his legs hung down outside. But they were 
only his legs, and Daylight shoved them in after him. 
Breathing heavily, he tumed Elijah over on his back, and 
covered him with his robes. 

The final task remained — the launching of the boat. 
Tbis, of necessity, was the severest of all, for he had been 
compelled to load his comrade in aft of the balance. It 
meant a supreme effort at lifting. Dayhght steeled him- 
self and began. Something must have snapped, for, though 
he was unaware of it, the next he knew he was lying doubled 
on his stomach across the sharp stem of the boat. Cvi- 
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dently, and for the first time in his life, he had fainted. 
Furthennore, it seemed to him that he was finished, that he 
had not one more movement left in him, and that, strängest 
of all, he did not care. Visions came to him, clear-cut and 
real, and concepts sharp as steel cutting-edges. He, who 
all his days had looked on naked Life, had never seen so 
ffluch of Life's nakedness before. For the first time he ezpe- 
rienced a doubt of hia own gloiious personality. For the mo- 
ment Life faltered and forgot to lie. After all, he was a 
little earth-maggot, just like all the other earth-maggots, like 
the sqtiiirel he had eaten, like the other men he had seen 
fafl and die, like Joe Hines and Henry Finn, who had already 
faüed and were surely dead, like Elijah lying there uncaring, 
vith his skinned face, in the bottom of the boat. DayÜght's 
Position was such that from where he lay he could look up 
river to the bend, around which, sooner or later, the nezt 
ice-nm would come. And as he looked he seemed to see 
back through the past to a time wben neithei white man nor 
hidian was in the land, and ever he saw the same Stewart 
River, winter upon winter, breasted with ice, and spring 
i^n spring biursting that ice asunder and running free. 
And he saw also into an illimitable future, when the last 
generations of men were gone from oS the face of Alaska, 
when he, too, would be gone, and he saw, ever remaining, 
that river, freezing and fresheting, and running on and on. 

Life was a liar and a cheat. It fooled all creatures. It 
had fooled him, Buming Dayhght, one of its chiefest and 
most joyous exponents. He was nnthing — a mere bunch 
of flesh and nerves and sensitiveness that crawled in the 
muck for gold, that dreamed and aspired and gambled, 
and that passed and was gone. Only the dead things re- 
mained, the things that were not flesh and nerves and 
sensitiveness, the sand and muck and gravel, the stretch- 
ing äats, the mountains, the river itself , freezing and break- 
ing, year by year, down all the years. When all was said 
o 
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and done, it was a scurvy game. The dice were loaded. 
Hose that died did not win, and all died. Who won ? 
Not even Life, the stool-pigeon, the axch-capper for the 
game — Life, the ever flourisbing graveyaid, the everlast- 
ing fimeral procession. 

He drifted back to the immediate present for a moment 
and noted that the river still ran wide open, and that a 
moose-bird, perched on the bow of the boat, was surveying 
him impudently. Then he drifted dreaniily back to bis medi- 
tations. . 

liiere was no escaping the end of the game. He was 
doomed surely to be out of it all. And what of it ? He 
pondered that question again and again. 

Conv^itional religion had passed Daylight by. He bad 
lived a sort of religion in bis Square defüing and rigbt play- 
ing witb otber men, and he had not indulged in vain meta- 
pbysics about future life. Death ended all. He had always 
believed that, and been unaftaid. And at tbia moment, 
tbe boat fif teen feet above the water and immovable, him- 
self f ainting with weakness and without a particle of strength 
left in him, he still believed that death ended all, and he 
was still unafraid. His views were too simply and solidly 
based to be overthrown by the first squinn, or the last, of 
death-f earing life. 

He had seen men and animals die, and into the field of his 
Vision, by scores, came such deaths. He saw them over 
again, just as he bad seen them at the time, and tbey didnot 
shake him. Wbat of it ? They were dead, and dead long 
since. They weren't bothering about it. They weren't 
lying on their beilies across a boat and waiting to die. 
Death was easy — easier than be had ever imagined ; and, 
now that it was near, the thought of it made him glad. 

A new Vision came to bim. He saw tbe feveri^ city of 
bis dream — the gold metropolis of the North, perched 
above the Yukon on a higb earth-bank and fai-spieading 
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across the flat. He saw the river steamers ded to the bank 
and lined against it three deep ; he saw the sawmills work- 
1!^ and the long dog-teams, with double sieds behind, 
frei^ting supplies to the dig^gs. And he saw, further, 
the gambling-houses, banks, stock-exchanges, and all the 
gear and chips and markers, the chances and opportunities, 
of a vastlyliggei gambling game than any he had ever seen. 
It was sure hell, he thought, with the hunch a-workmg and 
that big strike coming, to be out of it all. Life thriUed and 
Gtirred at the thought and once more began uttering his 
andent lies. 

Dayhght roUed over and off the boat, leaning against it 
as he sat on the ice. He wanted to be in on that strike. 
And why shouldn't be? Somewhere in all those wasted 
muscles of his was enough strength, if he could gather it 
all at once, to up-end the boat and launch it. Quite irrele- 
vanüy the idea suggested itself of buying a share in the 
Klondike town site from Harper and Joe Ladue, They 
would surely seil a third intereat cheap. Then, if the strike 
came on the Stewart, he would be well in on it with the 
Elam Hamish town site ; if on the Klondike, he would 
not be quite out of it. 

In the meantime, he would gather strength. He stretched 
out on the ice füll length, face downward, and for half an 
hour he lay and rested. Then he arose, shook the flashing 
blindness from his eyes, and took hold of the boat. He 
knew his condition accurately. If the first effort faüed, 
the foUowing efforts were doomed to fail. He must pull 
all his rallied strength into the one effort, and so thoroughly 
must he put all of it in that there would be none lef t for other 



He lifted, and he lifted with the souI of hJTn as well as 
with the body, consuming himself, body and spiiit, in the 
effort. The boat rose. He thought he was going to 
faint, but he continued to lift. He feit the boat give, as it 
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Started on its downward slide. With tbe last shred of bis 
fttrength he predpitated himself into it, Unding in a sick 
heap on Elijah's legs. He was beyond attempting to rise, 
and as he lay he heard and feit the boat take the water. 
By watching the tree-tops he knew it was whiiling. A 
smashing shock and üying fragments of ice told him that it 
bad Struck the bank. A dozen times it whiried and Struck, 
and tben it floated easily and free. 

Daylight came to, and decided he had been asleep. The 
sim denoted that several hours had passed. It was early 
aftemoon. He dragged himself into the stem and sat up. 
Tbe boat was in the middle of the stream. The wooded 
banks, with their base-Iines of flashii^ ice, were slipping by. 
Near him floated a buge, uprooted pine. A freak of the 
current brou^t the boat against it. Crawling forward, 
he fastened the painter to a root. The tree, deeper in' the 
water, was travelling faster, and the painter tautened as the 
boat took the tow. Tben, with a last giddy lookaround, 
wberein he saw the banks tilting and swaying and the 
sun swinging in pendulum-sweep across the sky, Daylight 
wrapped himself in bis rabbit-skin robe, lay down in the 
bottom, and feil asleep. 

Wben be awoke, it was daxk n^t. He was lying on hia 
back, and he could see tbe stars shining. A subdued mur- 
mur of swollen waters could be beard. A sharp jerk 
informed Mim that the boat, swerving slack into the painter, 
bad been straightened out by the swifter-moving pine tree. 
A piece of stray drift-ice thiunped against the boat and 
grated along its side. Well, tbe foUowing jam hadn't 
caught him yet, was bis thought, as he closed bis eyes and 
slept again. 

It was brigbt day when next he opened bis eyes. The 
sun showed it to be midday. A glance around at the far- 
away banks, and he knew that be was on the mighty Yukon. 
Sixty Müe could not be fax away. He was abominably 
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meak. His movements were slow, fumbling, and inaccu- 
rate, accompanied by panting and head-swinuning, as he 
dragged himself into a sitting-up position in the stem, his 
rifle beside bim. He looked aiong time at Elijah, but could 
not see ^bether he breathed or not, and he was too immeas- 
surably far away to make an investigation. 

He feil to dreaming and meditating again, dreams and 
tboughts being often broken by Stretches of blankness, 
»herein be neither slept, nor was unconscious, nor was 
aware of anything. It seemed to bim more like cogs shp- 
ping in his brain. And in this intermittent way he reviewed 
the Situation. He was still alive, and most likely would be 
saved, but bow came it that he was not lying dead across 
the boat on top tbe ice-rim ? Tben be recollected the great 
final effort he bad made. But why had he made it? be 
asked bimseli. It had not becn fear of death. He bad 
not been afraid, that was sure. Then he remembered the 
hunch and the big strike he believed was coming, and he 
knew that tbe spur had been his desire to sit in for a hand 
at that big game. And again wby ? Wbat if be made his 
milHon ? He woold die, just the same as tbose that never 
woQ more than gnib-stakes. Then agam wby ? But the 
blank Stretches in his thinking process began to come more 
frequenÜy, and he surrendered to the delightful lassitude 
that was creeping over him. 

He roused witb a start. Something had whispered in 
Hm that be must awake. Abn^tly he saw Sixty Mile, 
not a bundred feet away. Tlie current had brought him to 
the very door. But the same current was now sweeping 
him past and on into tbe down-river wildemess. No one 
was in sight. The place might have been deserted, save 
for the smoke he saw rising from the kitchen chimney, lle 
tried to call, but found he had no voice left. An unearthly 
guttural biss altemately rattled and wheezed in his throat. 
He fumbled for the rifle, got it to bis Shoulder, aad puUed 
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tbe trigger. The recoil of the dlscharge tore through his 
fiame, racking it with a thousand agooies. The rifle h^ 
fallen across his knees, and an attempt to lift it to his Shoul- 
der f ailed. He knew he must be quick, and feit that he was 
fainting, so he pulled the trigger of the gun wbere it lay. 
This time it kicked o£E and overboard. But just before 
darkness rushed over him, he saw the kitchen door open , and 
a woman look out of the big log bouse that was ria^nring a 
moostrous jig among the trees. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Ten days lata-, Harper and Joe Ladue arrived at Sixty 
Mile, and Daylight, still a trifle weak, but streng enough 
to obey the hunch that had come to him, traded a third 
interest in liis Stewart town site for a third interest in theirs 
on the Klondike. They had faith in the Upper Country, 
and Harper left down-stream, with a raft-load of supplies, 
to Start a small post at the mouth of the Klondike. 

"Why don't you tackle IndJan River, Daylight?" Har- 
per advised, at parting. "There's whole slathers of creeks 
and draws draining in up theie, and somewhere gold just 
crying to be found. lliat's my hunch. There's a big 
strike coming, and Indian River ain't going to be a miUion 
rnÜes away." 

"And the place is swarnüi^ with moose," Joe Ladue 
added. "Bob Henderson's up there somewhere, been 
there three years now, swearing something big is going to 
happen, living offn straight moose and prospecting around 
Kke a crazy man." 

Daylight dedded to go Indian River a flutter, as he 
expressed it; but Elijah could not be persuaded into ac- 
companying him. Elijah's soul had been seared by famine, 
and he was obsessed by fear of repeating the experience. 

"I jest can't bear to separate from grub," he explained. 
"I know it's downright fooüshness, but I jest can't help 
it It's all I can do to tear myself away from the table 
when I know I'm füll to bustin' and ain't got storage for 
another bite. I'm going back to Circle to camp by a cache 
until I get cured." 
Daylight liogered a few days longer, gathering strength 
87 
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and anaaging his meagre outfit. He planned to go in light, 
carrying a pack of seventy-five pounds and maMog hb five 
dogs pack as well, Indian fashion, loading them witli thirty 
pounds each. Depending on the report of Ladue, he in- 
tended to follow Bob Henderson's example and live prac- 
tically on straight meat. When Jack Keams' scow, lad^i 
with the sawmill from Lake Linderman, tied up at Sixty 
Mile, Daylight bundled his outfit and dogs on board, tumed 
his town-site appKcation over to Elijah to be filed, and the 
same day was landed at the mouth of Indian River. 

Forty tniles up the river, at what had beeu described to 
him as Quartz Creek, he came upon signs of Bob Henderson's 
work, and also at Australia Creek, thirty nüles farther on. 
The weeks came and went, but Daylight never encountered 
the other man, However, he found moose plentiful, and 
he and his dogs prospered on the meat diet. He found 
"pay " that was no more than "wages" on a dozen suriace 
bars, and from the generous spread of flour gold in the 
muck and gravel of a score of creeks, he was more confi- 
dent than ever that coarse gold in quantity was waiting to 
be unearthed. Often he tumed his eyes to the northward 
ridge of hills, and pondered if the gold came from them. 
In the end, he ascended Dominion Creek to its bead, crossed 
the divide, and came down on the tributary to the Klon- 
dike that was later to be called Hunker Creek. While on 
the divide, had he kept the big dome on his light, he woxild 
have come down on the Gold Bottom, so named by Bob 
Henderson, whom he would have found at work on it, tak- 
ing out the first pay-gold ever panned on the Klondike. 
Instead, Daylight continued down Hunker to the Klondike, 
and on to the summer fishing camp of the Indians on the 
Yukon. 

Here for a day he camped with Carmack, a squaw-man, 
and his Indian brother-in-law, Skookum Jim, bought a. 
boat, and, with his dogs on board, drifted down the Yukon 
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to Forty Mi!e. August was drawing to a dose, the days 
vere growing shorter, and winter was Coming on. Still 
with unbounded faith in bis huncb that a strike was Coming 
in the Upper Country, bis plan was to get together a party 
of four or five, and, if that was impossible, at least a partner, 
and to pole back up the river before the freeze-up to do 
winter prospecting. But the men of Forty Mile were with- 
out faith. The diggings to the westward were good enough 
for them. 

Then it was that Carmack, bis brother-in-law, Skookum 
Jim, and Cultus Charlie, another Indian, arrived in a canoe 
at Forty Mile, went straight to the gold comnüssioner, and 
recorded three rlaimg and a discovery claim on Bonanza 
Creek. After that, in the Souidough Saloon, that night, 
they ezhibited coarse gold to the sceptical ciowd. Men 
grinned and shook their heads. They had seen the motions 
of a gold strike gone thiough before. This was too patenüy 
a scbeme of Harper's and Joe Ladue's, trying to entice pros- 
pecting in the vidnity of their town site and tradJng post. 
And who was Carmack ? A squaw-man. And who ever 
heard of a squaw-man striking anjrthing ? And what was 
Bonanza Creek ? Merely a moose pasture, entering the 
Klondike just above its mouth, and known to old-timers as 
Rabbit Creek. Now if Daylight or Bob Henderson had 
recorded flaima and shown coarse gold, they'd known there 
was something in it. But Carmack, the squaw-man ! And 
Skookum Jim ! And Cultus Charlie ! No, no ; that was 
asking too much. 

Daylight, too, was sceptical, and this despite his faith 
in the Upper Country. Had he not, only a few days before, 
seoi Carmack loafing with his Indians and with never a 
thought of prospecting ? But at eleven that night, sitting 
on the edge of his bimk and unladng his moccasins, a thought 
came to bim. He put on bis coat and bat and went back 
to the Souidough. Carmack was still there, flashing bis 
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coarse gold in the eyes of an unbelieving generation. Day- 
li^t ranged alongside of him aad emptied Cannack's sack 
into a blower. This he studied for a long time. Then, from 
his own sack, into another blower, he emptied several ounces 
of Circle City and Forty Mile gold. Again, for a long time, 
he studied and compared. Finally, he pocketed his own 
gold, retumed Cannack's, and heid up his hand for silence. 

"Boys, I want to teil you-all something," hesaid. "She's 
Sure come — the up-river strike. And I teil you-all, 
clear and fordble, this is it. There ain't never beöi gold 
like that in a blower in this country before. It's new gold. 
It's got more silver in it. You-all can see it by the ador. 
Cannack's sure made a strike. Who-all's got faith to come 
along with me?" 

There were no volunteers. Instead, laughter and jeeis 
went up. 

"Mebbe you gota town äte up there," some one su^ested. 

"I sme have," was the retort, "and a third interest in 
Harper and Ladue's. And I can see my comer lots selling 
out for more than yonr hen-scratchJng ever tumed up on 
Birch Creek." 

"That's all right, Daylight," one" Curly Parson inter- 
posed soothingly. "You've got a reputation, and we know 
you're dead sure on the square. But you're as likely as any 
to be mistook on a äimflam game, such as these loafers b 
putting up. I ask you straight : When did Carmack de this 
here prospecting ? You said yourself he was lying in camp, 
fishing sahnon along with his Siwash relations, and that was 
only the other day." 

"And Dayüght told the truth," Carmack intemipted 
excitedly. "And I'm telling Üie truth, the gospel truth. 
I wasn't prospecting. Hadn't no idea of it. But when 
Dayhght pulls out, the very same day, who drifts in, down 
river, on a raft-load of supphes, but Bob Henderson. He'd 
come out to Sixty Mile, planning to go back up Indian 
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River and portage the grub across the divide between Quartz 
Creek and Gold Bottom— " 

"Where in hell's Gold Bottom?" Curly Parsons de- 
manded. 

"Ovfir beyond Bonanza that was Rabbit Creet," the 
squaw-man went on. "It's a draw of a big creek that runs 
into the Klondike. That's the way I went up, but I come 
back by crossing the divide, keeping along the crest several 
miles, and dropping down into Bonanza. 'Come along with 
me, Caimack, and get staked,' says Bob Henderson to me. 
'I've Mt it this time, on Gold Bottom. I've took out forty- 
five oimces a'ready.' And I went along, Skookimi Jim and 
Cultus Charlie, too. And we all staked on Gold Bottom. 
I come back by Bonanza on the chance of finding a moose. 
Along down Bonanza we stopped and cooked grub. I went 
to sieep, and what does Skookum Jim do but try his band at 
prospecting. He'd been watching Henderson, you see. He 
goes right slap up to the foot of a birch tree, first pan, fills 
it with dirt, and washes out more'n a dollar coarse gold. 
Ttien he wakes me up, and I goes at it. I got two and a half 
the first lick. Then I named the creek 'Bonanza,' staked 
Discovery, and we come here and recorded." 

He looked about him anxiously for signs of belief, but 
foimd himself in a drcle of incredulous f aces — aü save Day- 
light, who had studied his countenance while he told Üs 
Story. 

"How much is Harper and Ladue givin' you for manu- 
facturing a stampede?" some one asked. 

"They don't know nothing about it," Carmack answered. 
'.'I teU you it's the God Almighty's truth. I washed out 
three ounces in an hour." 

"And there's the gold," Daylight said. "I teil you-all 
boys they ain't never been gold like that in the blower 
betöre. Look at the color of it." 

"A tiifle darker," Curly Parson said. "Most likdy 
B.D.-7 
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Cannack's been carrying a couple of silver doHars along in 
the same sack. And what's more, if there's anything in it, 
why ain't Bob Henderson smoking along to record?" 

"He's up OD Gold Bottom," Cannack explaiued. "We 
made the strike coming back." 

A burst of laughter was bis reward, 

" Wbo-aU '11 go pardners with me and pull out in a poling- 
boat to-morrow for this here Bonanza?" Daylight asked. 

No one volunteered. 

"Then who-all 'U take a Job from me, cash wages in ad- 
vance, to pole up a thousand pounds of grub?" 

Curly Parsons and another, Pat Monaban, accepted, 
and, with bis customary speed, Daylight paid them their 
wages in advance and arranged the purchase of the supplies, 
tfiough he emptied his sack in doing so. He was leaving 
the Sonrdough, when be suddäily tumed back to the bar 
from the door. 

"Got another bunch?" was the query. 

"I sure have," be answered. "Flour's sure going to be 
worth what a man vnll pay for it this winter up on the 
Klondike. WboTl lend me some money?" 

On the instant a score of tbe men who had declined to 
accompany bim on tbe wild-goose cbase were crowding about 
liim with proffered gold-sacks. 

"How much flour do you want?" asked the Alaska 
Commerdal Company's stordceeper. 

"About two ton." 

The proffered gold-sacks were not withdrawn, thougb 
their owners were guilty of an outrageous burst of merri- 

"What are you going to do with two tons?" tbe store- 
keeper demanded. 

"Son," Daylight made reply, "you-all tdn't been in this 
country long enougb to know all its curves. I'm going to 
Start a Sauerkraut factory and combined dandruff remedy." 
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He borrowed money right and left, engaging and payii^ 
Sil other men to bring up tbe flour in half as many more 
poling-boats. Again bis sack, was empty, and he was 
heavily in debt. 

Curly Parsons bowed bis bead on tbe bar with a gesture 
of de^air. 

"Wbat gets me," be moaned, "is wbat you're going to do 
with it all." 

"I'll teil you-all in simple A, B, C and one, two, tbree." 
Daylight beld up one änger and began cbecking off. 
"Hunch nmuberone: "a big strike coming in Upper Country. 
Hunch number two : Carmack's made it. Hunch niunber 
tbree : ain't dg hunch at all. It's a dnch. If one and two 
is right, then flour just has to go sky-high. If I'm riding 
tuiidies one and two, I just got to ride this dncb, wbich is 
number tbree. If I'm ri^t, flour '11 balance gold on the 
scales this winter. I teil you-all boys, when you-aU got a 
himcb, play it for all it's wortb. Wbat's luck good for, if 
you-all ain't to ride it? And when you-all ride it, ride like 
hdl. I've been years in this country, just waiting for the 
right hunch to come along. And bere she is. Well, I'm 
going to play her, that'a all. Good n^tht, you-all; good 
night." 
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CHAPTER X 

Stux men were without faith in the strike. Wheii Day- 
light, with bis heavy outfit of flour, arrived at the mouth of 
the Klondike, he found the big flat as desolate and tenaat- 
less as ever. Down close by the river, Chief Isaa,c and bis 
Indians were camped beside the frames on which they were 
drying sahnon. Several old-timers were also in camp 
there. Having finished their summer work on Ten Müe 
Creek, they had come down the Yukon, bonnd for Circle 
City. But at Sixty Mile they had leamed of the strike, 
and stopped ofiE to look over the ground. They had just 
retumed to their boat when Daylight landed bis flour, and 
their report was pessimistic. 

"Danmed moose-pasture," quoth one, Long Jim Hamey, 
pausing to blow into bis tin mug of tea. "Don't you have 
nothin' to do with it, Daylight, It's a blamed rotten seU. 
They're just going through the motions of a strike. Harpei 
and Ladue's behind it, and Cannact's the stool-pigeon. 
Whoever heaid of mining a moose-pasture half a mile be- 
tween rim-rock and God alone knows how far to bed-rock !" 

Daylight nodded sympathetically, and conaidered for a 
Space. 

"Did you-all pan any?" he asked fiually. 

"Pan hell!" was the indignant answer. "Think I was 
bom yesterday I Only a chechaqua 'd fool around that 
pasture long enough to fill a pan of dirt. You don't catch 
me at any such foolishness. One look was enough for me. 
We're pulling on in the moming for Circle City. I ain't 
never had faith in this Upper Country. Head-reaches of 
the Tanana is good enough for me from now on, and maik 
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my words, when the big strike comes, shell come down 
river. Johnny, here, staked a couple of miles below Dis* 
covery, but he don't know no better." 

Johnny looked shamefaced. 

"I just did it for fim," he explained. "I'd give my 
Chance in the cxeA. for a pound of Star plug." 

'TU go you," Dayli^t said promptly. "But don't you- 
äll come squealing if I take twenty or thirty thousand out 
of it." 

Johnny grinned cheerf ully. 

"Gimme the tobacco," he said. 

"Wish I'd staked alongside," long Jim murmured 
pkintively. 

"It ain't too late," Daylight replied. 

"But it's a twenty-mile walk there and back." 

'TU stake it for you to-morrow when I go up," Daylight 
offered. "Then you do the same as Johnny. Get the 
fees from Tim Logan. He's tending bar in the Sourdough, 
and he'U lend it to me. Then fill in your own name, 
transfer to me, and tum the papers over to Tim." 

"Me, too," chimed in the tiürd old-timer. 

And for three pounds of Star plug chewing tobacco, Day- 
light bought outright three five-hundred-foot daims on 
Bonanza, He could still stake another claim in his own 
name, the others being merely transfers, 

"Must say you're almighty brash with your chewin' 
tobacco," Long Jim grinned. " Got a factory somewheres ? " 

"Nope, but I got a hunch," was the retort, "and I teil 
you-aU it's cheaper than dirt to ride her at the rate of three 
plugs for three daims." 

But an hour later, at his own camp, Joe Ladue strode in, 
tresh from Bonanza Creek. At first, non-committal over 
Cannack's strike, then, later, dubious, he finally offered 
Daylight a hundred doUars for his share in the town site. 

"Cash?" Daylight queried. 
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" Sure. TTiere she is." 

So saying, Ladue pulled out bis gold-saci. Daylight 
hefted it absent-mindedly, and, stiD absent-mindedly, un- 
tied tbe strings and tau some of the gold-dust out on bis 
palm. It showed darker than any dust he had ever seen, 
■with the exception of Cannack's. He ran the gold badt, 
tied the mouth of the sack, and letumed it to I.adue. 

"I gues3 you-all need it more'n I do," was Daylight's 
coniment. 

"Nope ; got plenty more," the other assured him. 

" Where tbat come from ?" 

Daylight was all innocence as he a^ed the question, and 
Ladue received the question as stolidly as an IndJan. Yet 
for a swift instant they looked into each other's eyes, and 
in that instant an intangible something seemed to flash out 
from all the body and spirit of Joe Ladue. And it seemed 
to Dayhght that he had caught this flash, sensed a secret 
something in the knowledge and plana behind the other's 
eyes. 

"You-aJl know the creek better'n me," Daylight went on. 
"And if my share in the town site's worth a bundred to you- 
all with what you-all know, it's worth a hundred to me 
whetber I know it or not." 

"I'U give you three hundred," Ladue offered de^wrately. 

"Still the same reasoning. No matter what I don't 
know, it's worth to me wbatever you-all are willing to pay 
for it." 

Then it was that Joe Ladue shamelessly gave over. He 
led Daylight away from the camp and men and told him 
things in confldence. 

"She's sure there," he said in condusion. "I didn't 
sluice it, or cradle it. I panned it, all in that sack, yester- 
day, on the rim-rock. I teil you you can shake it out of 
the grass-roots. And what's on bed-rock down in the bot- 
tom of the creek they ain't no way of tellin'. But she's 
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big, I teil you, big, Keep it quiet, and locate all you can. 
It's in Spots, but I wouldn't be none surprised if some of 
them Claims yielded as high as fifty thousand. The only 
trouble is that it's spotted," 

* * * » * . » * 

A month passed by, and Boaanza Creek remained quiet, 
A sprinJding of men had staked ; but most of them, after 
staking, had gone on down to Forty Mile and Circle City. 
The few that possessed sufficient faith to remain were busy 
building log cabins against the Coming of winter. Car- 
mack and bis Indian relatives were occupied in building 
a sluice box and getting a head of water. The work was 
slow, for they faad to saw their lumber by band from the 
Standing forest. But farther down Bonanza were four men 
who Lad drifted in from up river, Dan McGüvary, Dave 
McKay, Dave Edwards, and Harry Waugh. They were 
a quiet party, neither asking nor giving confidences, and 
they herded by themselves. But Daylight, who had 
panned the spotted rim of Carmack's claim and shaken 
coarse gold from the grass-roots, and who had panned the 
rim at a hundred other places up and down the length of 
the creek and found nothing, was curious to know what lay 
on bed-rock. He had noted the four quiet men sinking a 
shaft close by the stream, and he had heard their whip-saw 
going as they made lumber for the sluice boxes. He dld 
not wait for an invitation, but he was present the first day 
they sluiced. And at the end of five hours' shovelling fot 
one man, he saw them take out thirteen ounces and a half 
of gold. It was coarse gold, nmning from pinheads to a 
twdve-dollar nugget, and it had come from off bed-rock. 
The first fall anow was flying that day, and the Arctic winter 
was closing down ; but Daylight had no eyes for the bleak- 
gray sadness of the dying, short-lived summer. He saw 
his Vision coming true, and on the big flat was upreared 
ancw his golden dty of the snows. Gold had beai found 
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on bed-rock. That was the big thing. Carmack's strike 
was assured. Daylight staked a claim in bis owa uame 
adjoining the tbree he had purchased with bis plug tobacco. 
This gave bim a block of property two thousand feet long 
and ext^iding in widtb from rim-rock to rim-roct. 

Returoing Üiat night to biscamp at themoutb of Klondlke, 
be found in it Kama, tbe Indian he had feit at Dyea. Kama 
was travelliug by canoe, bringing in the last mail of tbe 
year. In bis possession was some two htmdied dollars 
in gold-dust, whicb Daylight immediately borrowed. In 
retum, he arranged to stake a claim for bim, which be was 
to record when he passed through Forty Mile. When 
Kama departed next moming, he carried a number of letters 
for Daylight, addressed to all the old-timers down river, 
in which they were urged to come up immediately and 
stake. Also Kama carried letters of sinülar import, given 
bim by the other men on Bonanza. 

"It will sure be the gosh-^iangdest stampede that ever 
was," Daylight chuckled, as he tried to vision the exdted 
populations of Forty Mile and Circle City tumbling into 
poling-boats and racing the bundreds of miles up the Yukon ; 
for he knew that hisword would be unquestioninglyaccepted. 

With tbe amval of tbe first stampeders, Bonanza Creek 
woke up, and thereupon began a long-distance race between 
unveradty and trutb, wherein, lie no matter how fast, men 
were continually overtaken and passed by trutb. When 
men who doubted Cannack's report of two and a half to 
the pan, themselves panned two and a half, they lied and 
Said that they were getting an ounce. And long ere the lie 
was fairly on its way, they were getting not one omice 
but five ounces. This they claimed was ten ounces; but 
when they filled a pan of dirt to prove the lie, they wa^ed 
out twelve ounces. And so it went. They continued 
valiantly to lie, but the trutb continued to outrun tbem. 

One day in December Daylight filled a pan from bed- 
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rock OD his own daim and canied it into lus calun. Here 
a fire bumed and enabled him to keep water imbozen in 
a canvas tank. He squatted over the tank and began to 
wash. Eartti and gravel seemed to fill tlie pan. As he 
imparted to it a dicular movement, the lighter, coarser 
particks washed out over the edge. At times he combed 
the sorfa«» with his fingers, raking out handfuls of gravd. 
Tlte Contents of the pan diminished. As it drew near to the 
bottom, ioT the puipose of fleeting and tentative-examina- 
tion, he gave the pan a sudden sloshing movement, empty- 
ing it of water. And the whole bottom showed as if ojvered 
with butter. Thus the yellow gold flashed up as the muddy 
water was flirted away. It was gold — gold-dust, coarse 
gold, nu^ets, lai^ nuggets. He was all alone. He set 
the pan down for a moment and thought long thougjits. 
Then he finished the washing, and wdghed the result in his 
scales. At the rate of sixteen dollars to the ounce, the pan 
had contained seven hundred and odd dollars. It was 
beyond anything that even he had dreamed. His fondest 
antidpations had gone no farther than twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars to a claim ; but here were daims worth 
half a mülion each at the least, even if they were ^x>tted. 
He did not go badi to work in the shaft that day, nor 
thit nest, nor the next. Instead, capped and mittened, 
a light stampeding outfit, indudiog his rabbit skin robe, 
strapped on his hack, he was out and away on a many-days' 
tramp over creeks and divides, inspecting the whole neigh- 
bering territory. On eadi creek he was entitled to locate 
one daim, but he was diary in thus suirendering up his 
chances. On Hunker Creek only did he stake a daim. 
Bonanza Creek he found staked from mouth to source, 
whilc every Uttle draw and pup and guldi that drained into 
it was Hkewise staked. Little faith was had in these side- 
stteams. They had been staked by the hundreds of men 
Who had failed to get in on Bonanza. The most populär of 
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these creeks was Adams. The one least fanded was Eldo- 
rado, which fiowed into Bonanza, just above Carmack's 
Discovery claim. Even Dayüght disHked the looks of 
Eldorado; but, stiU liding his himch, he bought a half 
share in one claim on it for half a sack of flour. A month 
later he paid eight hundred dollars for the adjoining claim. 
Three months later, enlarging this block of property, he 
paid forty thousand for a third claim ; and, though it was 
concealed in the future, he was destined, not long alter, 
to pay one hundred and fif ty thousand for a fourth claim on 
the creek that had been the least lifced of all the creeks. 

In the meantime, and f rom the day he washed seven hun- 
dred dollars from a Single pan and squatted over it and 
thought a long thougbt, he never again touched band to 
pick and shovel, ■ As he said to Joe Ladue the night of that 
wonderful washing: — 

"Joe, I ain't never going to work hard again. Here's 
where I begin to use my brains. I'm going to farm gold. 
Gold will grow gold if you-all have the sawee and can get 
hold of some for seed. When I seen them seven hundred 
dollars in the bottom of the pan, I knew I had the seed at 
last." 

"Where are you going to plant it ? " Joe Ladue had asked. 

And Daylight, with a wave of bis band, definitely in- 
dlcated the whole landscape and the creeks that lay b^ond 
the divides. 

"There she is," he sald, "and you-all just watch my 
smoke. There's millions here for the man who can see 
them. And I seen all them millions this aftemoon when 
them seven hundred dollars peeped up at me from the bot- 
tom of the pan and chirruped, 'Well, if here ain't Buming 
Daylight come at last,' " 
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CHAPTER XI 

The hero of the Yukon in the younger days before the 
Carmack strike, Buming Daylight now became the hero 
of the strike. The story of his hunch and how he rode it 
was told up and down the land. Certainly he had riddeo 
it far and away beyond the boldest, for no five of the luckiest 
held the value in claims that he held. And, furthermore, 
he was still riding the hunch, and with no diminution of 
daring. The wise ones shook their heads and prophesied 
that he would lose every ounce he had won. He was 
speculatii^, 1 they contended, as if the whole country was 
made of gold, and no man could vrfn who played a placer 
strike in that fashion. 

On the other band, his holdings were reckoned as worth 
millions, and there were men so sanguine that they held 
the man a fool who coppered ^ any het Daylight laid. 
Behind his magnificent free-handedness and careless dis- 
it^rd for money were hard, practical judgment, Imagination 
and Vision, and the daring of the big gambler. He foresaw 
what with his own eyes he had never seen, and he played 
to win mucb or lose all. 

"There's too much gold here in Bonanza to be just a 
pocket," he argued, "It's sure come from a mother-lode 
Bomewhere, and other creeks will show up. You-all keep 
youi eyes on Indian River. The creeks that drain that side 
the Klondike watershed are just as likely to have gold as 
Üie creeks that drain this side." 

And he backed this opinion to the extent of grub-staking 

half a dozen parties of prospectors across the big divide 

* To ixpptr; a term in faio, meaning to play a caid to loae> 
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into the Indian River region. OÜier men, themselves failing 
to stake on lucky creeks, he put to work ou bis Bonanza 
Claims. And he paid them well — sücteen dollars a day 
for an dght-hour shift, and he ran three shUts. He had 
grub to Start them on, and when, on the last water, the 
Bella arrived loaded with provisions, he traded a warehouse 
Mte to Jack Keams for a supply of grub that lasted all his 
men through the winter of 1896. And that wmter, when 
famine pinched, and flour seid for two dollars a pound, he 
kept three shifts of men at work on all four of the Bonanza 
Claims. Other mine-owners paid fifteen dollars a day to 
their men ; but he had been the first to put men to work, 
and from the first he paid them a füll ounce a day. One 
result was that his were picked men, and they more than 
eamed their higher pay. 

One of his wildest plays took place in the early wintet 
after the freeze-up. Himdreds of stampeders, after staking 
on other creeks than Bonanza, had gone on disgnuitled 
down river to Forty Mile and Circle City. Dayli^t 
mortgaged one of his Bonanza dumps with the Alaska 
Commerdal Company, and tucked a letter of credit into 
his pouch. Then he hamessed his dogs and went down 
on the ice at a pace that only he could travel. One Indian 
down, another Indian back, and four teams of dogs was his 
record. And at Forty Mile and Circle City he bought 
Claims by the score. Many of these were to prove utterly 
worthless, but some few of them were to show up more 
astoundingly than any on Bonanza. He bought right and 
left, paying as low as fifty dollars and as highas five thousand. 
This highest one he bought in the Tivoli Saloon. It was 
an Upper claim on Eldorado, and when he agreed to the 
price, Jacob Wilkins, an old-timer just retumed from a look 
at the moose-pasture, got up and left the room, sa3Tng : — 

" Daylight, I've known you seven year, and you've always 
seemed sensible tili now. And uow you're just letting them 
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rob you right aad left. That's what it is — robbery. 
Five thousand for a daim on that damned moose-pasture 
is bunco. I just can't stay in the loom and see you buncoed 
that way." 

"I tdl you-all," Daylight answered, "Wilkins, Car- 
mack's strike's so big that we-all can't see it all. It's a 
lottery. Every daim I buy is a ticket. And there's sure 
going to be some capital prizes." 

Jacob Wükins, Standing in the open door, sniffed in< 
credulously, 

"New supposing, Wilkins," Daylight went on, "suppoang 
you-all knew it was going to rain soup. What'd you-all do ? 
Buy spoons, of course. Well, I'm sure buying spoons. 
She's going to rain soup up there on the Klondike, and them 
that has forks won't be catching none of it." 

But Wilkins bere slammed the door behind him, and 
Daylight broke off to finish the purchase of the daim. 

Badi in Dawson, though he remained tnie to bis word and 
never touched hand to pick and shovd, he worked as hard 
as ever in his life. He had a thousand iions in the fire, and 
they kept him busy. Representation work was expensive, 
and he was compelled to ttavel often over the various creeks 
in Order to dedde which daims should lapse and which 
should be ret^ed. A quartz miner himselE in his early 
youth, before Coming to Alaska, he dreamed of finding the 
mother-lode. A placer camp he knew was ephemeral, whüe 
a quartz camp abided, and he kept a score of men in the 
quest for months. The mother-lode was never found, and, 
years afterward, he estimated that the search for it had cost 
Mm fifty thousand dollars. 

But he was playing big. Heavy as were his expenses, 
lie won more heavily. He took lays, bought half shares, 
shared with the men he grub-staked, and made personal 
locations. Day and night his dc^s were ready, and he 
owned the fastest teams ; so that when a stampede to a new 
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discovery was on, it was Buming Daylight to the fora 
through the longest, coldest nights tili he blazed Ws stakes 
next to Discovery. In one way or another (to say nothing 
of the many worthless creeks) he came into possession of 
properties on the good creeks, such as Sidphur, Dominion, 
Excelsis, Siwash, Cristo, Alhambia, and Doolittle. The 
thousands he poiu'ed out flowed back in tens of thousands. 
Forty Mile men told tJie story of bis two tons of flour, and 
made calculations of what it had retumed him that ranged 
from half a mülion to a miilion. One thing was known 
beyond all doubt, namely, that the haH shaie in the first 
Eldorado daim, bought by him for a half sack of flour, was 
worth five hundred thousand. On the other band, it was 
told that when Freda, the dancer, arrived from over the 
passiG in a Peterboiough canoe in tbe midst of a drive of 
mush-ice on the Yukon, and when she offered a thousand 
doUars for ten sacks and conld find no sellers, he sent the 
flour to her as a present without ever seeing her. In the 
same way ten sacks were sent to the lone Catholic priest 
who was starting the first hospital, 

His generosity was lavish. Others called it insane. At 
a time when, riding bis buncb, he was getting half a million 
for half a sack of flour, it was nothing less than insanity 
to give twenty whole sacks to a dancing-girl and a priest, 
But it was his way. Money was only a marker. It was 
the game that counted with him. The possession of millions 
made little change in bim , except that he played the game 
more passionately. Temperate as he had always been, 
save on rare occa^ons, now that he had the wherewithal 
for i^iliniited drinks and had daily access to them, he drank 
eveh less. The most radical change lay in that, except 
when on trail, he no longer did his own cooking. A broken- 
down miner lived in his log cabin with him and now cooked 
for him. But it was the same food : bacon, beans, floui* 
,prunes, dried fruits, and rice. He still dressed as formerly: 
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Overalls, German socks, moccasins, fiaimel shirt, für cap, 
aad blanket coat. He did not take up with dgars, which 
cost, the cheapest, from half a dollar to a dollar each. 
The same Bull Durham and brown-paper cigarette, hand- 
rolled, contented him. Itwas true that he kept more dogs, 
and paid enonnous prices for Üiein. They were not a luxury, 
but a matter of business. He needed speed in his travelling 
and stampeding. And by the same token, he hired a cook. 
He was too busy to cook for himself, that was all, It was 
poor business, playing for millions, to spend time building 
fires and boiling water. 

Dawson grew rapidly that winter of 1896. Money poured 
in on Daylight from the sale of town lots. He promptly 
invested it where it would gather raore. In fact, he played 
the dangerous game of p3Tamiding, and no more perilous 
p>Tamiding than in a placer cajnp could be Imagined. But 
he played with his eyes wide open, 

"You-all just wait tili the news of this strike reaches the 
Outside," he told his old-timer cronies in the Moosehora 
Saloon. "The news won't get out tili next spring. Then 
there's going to be three rushes. A summer rush of men 
Coming in light ; a fall nish of men with outfits ; and a spring 
rush, the next year after that, of fifty thousand. You-all 
won't be able to see the landscape for chechaquos. Well, 
there's the summer and fall rush of 1897 to commence with. 
What are you-all going to do about it?" 

" What are you going to do about it ?" a friend demanded. 

"Nothing," he answered. "I've sure already done it. 
Tve got a dozen gangs strung out up the Yukon getting out 
logs. You-all 'U see their rafts Coming down after the river 
bteaks. Cabins! They sure will be worth what a man 
can pay for thera next fall. Lumber ! It will sure go to 
top-notch. I've got two sawmills freighting in over the 
passes. They'll come down as soon as the lakes open up. 
And if you-aU are thinking o£ needing lumber, I'll mate you- 
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all contracts tight now — three himdred doUars a thousaud. 



Corner lots in desirable locations sold that winter for 
from ten to thirty thousand doUars. Daylight sent word 
out over the trails and passes for tbe newcomers to bring 
down log-rafts, and, as a result, the summer of 1897 saw 
bis sawmills working day and night, on three shifts, and 
still he had logs lef t over with which to buüd cabins. These 
cabins, land included, sold at from one to several thousand 
doUars. Two-story log buüdings, in the business part of 
town, brought him from forty to fif ty thousand dollars apiece. 
These fresh accretions of capital were immediately invested 
in other ventiu-es. He tumed gold over and over, untü 
everything that he touched seemed to tiun to gold. 

But that first wüd winter of Carmack's strike taught 
Daylight many things. Despite the prodigality of his na- 
ture, he had poise. He watched the lavish waste of the 
mushroom millionaires, and failed quite to understand it. 
According to his nature and outlook, it was all very well 
to toss an ante away in a night's frolic. TTiat was what he 
had done the night of the poker-game in Circle City when 
he lost fifty thousand — all that he possessed. But he had 
looked on that fifty thousand as a mere ante. When it 
came to millions, it was different. Such a fortune was a 
stake, and was not to be sown on bar-room floors, literally 
sown, fiung broadcast out of the moosehide sacks by drunken 
millionaires who had lost all sense of proportion. There 
was McMami, who ran up a single bar-room bill of thirty- 
eight thousand dollars ; and Jinmiie the Rough, who speat 
one hundred thousand a month for four months in riotous 
living, and then feil down drunk in the snow one March 
night and was frozen to death ; and Swiftwater Bill, who, 
after spending three valuable claims in an extravagance of 
debaudiery, borrowed three thousand dollars with which to 
leave the country, and who, out of this sum, because the 
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lady-love that had jilted him liked eggs, comered the one 
tumdred and ten dozen eggs on the Dawson market, paying 
tweaty-four dollars a dozen for them and promptly feeding 
them to the wolf-dogs, 

Champagne sold at from forty to fifty doUais a quart, and 
canned oyster stew at hfteen dollars. Daylight indulged 
in no such luxuries. He did not mind treating a bar-ioom 
of men to whiskey at fifty cents a drink, but there was 
somewhere in his own extravagant natiure a sense of fitncss 
and arithinetic tbat revolted against paying fifteen dollars 
for the Contents of an oyster can. Chi the other hand, 
he possibly spent more money in relieving haxd-luck cases 
üian did the wildest of the new millionaires on insane de- 
bauchery. Father Judge, of the hospital, could have told 
of far more important donations than that first ten sacks of 
flour. And old-timers who came to Daylight invariably 
went away relieved according to their need, But fifty 
dollars for a quart of fizzy Champagne ! That was appalling. 

And yet he stQl, on occasion, made one of his old-time 
bdl-roaring nights. But he did so for diflferent reasons. 
Tost, it was expected of him because it had been bis way 
iu the old days. And second, he could afford it. But he 
no longer cared quite so much for that form of diversion. 
He had developed, in a new way, the taste for power. It 
had become a lust with him. By far the wealthiest min er 
in Alaska, he wanted to be still wealthier. It was a big game 
he was playing in, and he liked it better than any other 
game. In a way, the part he played was creative. He was 
doing something. And at no time, striking another chord 
of his nature, could he take the joy in a million-dollar 
Eldorado dump that was at all equivalent to the joy he 
took in watching his two sawmills working and the big 
down river log-rafts swinging into the bank in the big 
«idy just above Moosehide Mount£Ün. Gold, even on the 
scales, was, after all, an abstractlon. It represented things 
B.v.-s 
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and the power to do, But the sawmills were the things 
themselves, concrete and tangible, and they were things 
that were a means to the doing of more tliings. They were 
dieanis come true, haid and indubitable realizations of fairy 



l^^th the Summer rush from the Outside came special 
correspondents for the big newspapers and magazines, and 
one and all, using imlimited Space, they wrote Daylight up ; 
so that, so f ar as the world was concemed, DayKght loomed 
the largest figure in Alaska. Of course, af ter several months, 
the World became interested in the Spanish War, and forgot 
all about him; but in the Kiondike itself Daylight still 
remained the most prominent £gure. Fassing aloi^ the 
streets of Bawson, aÜ heads tumed to follow him, and in 
the saloons checkaquos watched him awesomely, scarcely 
taking their eyes from him as long as he remained in their 
lange of Vision. Not alone was he the riebest man in the 
country, but he was Buming Daylight, tiie pioneer, the 
man who, ahnost in the midst of antiqiüty of that yoiing 
land, had crossed the Chilcoot and drifted down the Yukon 
to meet those eider giants, AI Mayo and Jack McQuestion. 
He was the Buming Daylight of scores of wild adventures, 
the man who carried word to the ice-bound wbaling fleet 
across the tundra wildemess to the Arctic Sea, who raced 
the mail from Circle to Salt Water and back again in slxty 
days, who saved the whole Tanana tribe from perishing in 
the Winter of '91 — in short, the man who smote the che- 
ckaquos' imaginations more violently than any other dozen 
men rolled into one. 

He had the fatal fadlity for self-advertisement. Things 
he did, no matter how adventitious or spontaneous, strud: 
the populär Imagination as remarkable. And the latest 
thing he had done was always on mea's lips, whether it was 
being first in the heartbreaking stampede to Danish Creek, 
in killing the record baldface grizzly over on Sulphur Creek, 
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or in winning the ängle-paddle canoe race on the Queen's 
BirÜiday,after being forced topartidpate at the last moment 
by the faüure o£ the souidough rqjresentative to appear. 
Thus, one night in the Moosdiom, he locked homs ynXh 
Jack Keams in the bng-promised retum game of poker. 
The sky and eight o'clock in the moming were made the 
Bimts, and at the close of the game Daylight's winninga 
were two hundied and thirty thousand dollaxs. To Jack 
Keams, ah:eady a several-times millionaire, this loss was 
not vital. But the whole Community was thrilled by the 
size of the stakes, and each one of the dozen conespondents 
in the field sott out a sensaüonal article. 
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Desptce hia many souices of revenue, Daylight's pyramid- 
ing kept tiim pinched for cash throughout the first winter. 
The pay-gravel, thawed on bed-rock and hoisted to the sur- 
face, immediately fioze a^ain. Thus bis dumps, a)ntajjiiug 
several mülioiis of gold, were inaccessible. Not imtü the 
retuming sun thawed tbe dumps aod melted the watei to 
wasb them was he able to handle the gold they a)ntamed. 
And then he found himself with a suiplus of gold, deposited 
in the two newiy organized banks ; and he was promptly be- 
sieged by men and gioups of men to oilist his capital in their 
enterprises. 

But he elected to play his own game, and he entered 
combinations only when they were generally defensive 
or offensive. Thus, though he had paid the highest wages, 
he joined the Mine-owners' Association, engineered tbe 
fight, and effectually curbed the growing insubordination 
of the wage-eamers. Times had changed. The cid days 
were gone forever. This was a new era, and Daylight, the 
wealthy mine-owner, was loyal to his class affiliaüons. It 
was tnie, the old-timers who worked for him, in order to be 
saved from the club of the organized owners, were made 
foremen over the gar^ of chechaquos; but this, with Day- 
light, was a matter of heart, not head. In his heart he 
cotild not forget the old days, while with his head he played 
the economic game according to the latest and most practi- 
cal methods. 

But outside of such group-combinatjons of eiploiters, he 
refused to bind himself to any man's game. He was play- 
ing a great looe band, and he needed all his money for his 

IIO 
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own backii^. The newly founded stock-exchange interested 
him keenly. He had never before seen such an Institution, 
but he was quick to see its virtues and to utilize it. Most 
of all, it was gamblingj and ou many an occasion not neces- 
sary for the advancement of his own schemes, he, as he 
calied it, went the stock-excbange a fiutter, out of sheer 
wantouness and fun. 

"It sure beats faro," was his comment (me day, when, 
after keeping the Dawson speculators in a fever for a week 
by altemate bulling and bearing, he showed his band and 
deaned up what would have been a fortune to any other 

Other men, having made their strike, had headed south 
for the States, taking a furlough from the grim Arctic 
battle. But, asked when he was going Outside, Daytight 
always laughed and said when he had änished [^aying 
his hand. He also added that a man was a fool to quit 
a game just when a winning hand had been dealt bim. 

It was held by the thousands of hero-worshipping che- 
chaquos that Daylight was a man absolutely without fear. 
But Bettles and Dan MacDonald and other sourdoughs 
shook their heads and laughed as they mentioned women. 
And they were right. He had always been afraid of them 
from the time, himself a lad of seventeen, when Queen 
Anne, of Juneau, made open and ridiculous love to him. 
For that matter, he never had known women. Born in 
a mining-camp where they were rare and mysterious, having 
no sisters, his mother dying while he was an infant, he had 
never been in contact with them. True, running away from 
Queen Anne, he had later encountered them on the Yukon 
and cultivated an acquaintance with them — the pioneer 
ones who crossed the passes on the trail of the men who had 
opened up.the first diggings. But no lamb had ever walked 
with a wolf in greater fear and trembling than had he 
walked with them. It was a matter of masculine pride that 
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he should walk with them.and hehaddone so in fair st 

but women had lemained to him a closed book, and he pre- 

ferred a game of solo or seven-up any time. 

And now, known as the King of the KJondike, carrying 
several other loyal titles, such £is Eldorado King , Bonanza 
King, the Lumber Baron, and the Prince of the Stampeders, 
not to omit the proudest appellation of aJI, namely, the 
Father of the Sourdoughs, he was more afraid of women 
than ever. As never before they held out their anns to 
him, and more women were flocking into the country day 
by day. It mattered not whether he sat at dinner in the 
gold commissioner's house, palled for the drinks in a dance- 
hall, or submitted to an interview from the woman repre- 
sentative of the New York Sun, one and all of them held 
out their arms, 

There was one exception, and that was Freda, the ^1 
that danced, and to whom he had given the flour. She was 
the only woman in whose Company he feit at ease, for she 
alone never reached out her arms. And yet it was from 
her that he was destined to receive next to his severest 
fri^t. It came about in the fall of 1897. He was retum- 
ing from one of his dashes, this Urne to inject Henderson, 
a creek that entered the Yukon just below the Stewart 
Winter had come on with a rush, and he fought his way 
down the Yukon seventy miles in a frail Peterboroi^ canoe 
in the midst of a run of mush-rice. Hugging the rim-ice 
that had already soUdly formed, he sJaot across the ice- 
spewing mouth of the Klondike just in time to see a lone 
man dandng excitedly on the rim and pointing into the 
water, Next, he saw the fur-clad body of a woman, face 
linder, sinking in the midst of the driving mush-ice. A lane 
opening in the swirl of the current, it was a matter of sec- 
onds to drive the canoe to the spot, reach to the Shoulder 
in the water, and draw the woman gingerly to the canoe's 
eide. It was Freda. And all might yet have been well with 
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Idin, had she not, later, when brought back to consdous- 
ness, blazed at him with angry blue eyes and demanded: 
"Why did you? Oh, why did you?" 

This worried him. In the nigbts that followed, instead 
of sinking immediately to sleep as was Ms wont, he lay 
awate, visioning her face and that blue blaze of wrath, and 
conning her words over and over. They rang with sincerity. 
Tke reproach was genuine, She had meant just what she 
Said. And still be pondered. 

The neit time be encoimtered ber sbe bad tumed away 
from him angrily and contemptuously. And yet agatn, 
she came to bim to beg his pardon, and ^e dropped a hint 
of a man somewbere, sometime, — sbe said not how, — who 
had left her witb no desire to live. Her speech was frank, 
but incoberent, and afl he gleaned from it was that tbe 
event, wbatever it was, had happened yeaxs before. Also, 
he gleaned that sbe bad loved the man. ' 

That was the thing — love. It caused the trouble. It 
was more temble than frost or famine. Women were all 
very well, in tbemselves good to look upon and likable ; but 
along came this thing called love, and they were seared to 
the bone by it, made so irrational that one coidd never 
guess what tbey would do next. This Freda-woman was 
a gpl^idid creature, fuU-bodied, beautiful, and nobody's 
fool ; but love had come along and soured her on the world, 
driving her to the Klondike and to suidde so compellingly 
that she was made to hate the man that saved her life. 

Well, behad escaped love so fax, just as he bad escaped 
snallpox ; yet tbere it was, as contagious as smallpox, and 
a whole lot worse in running its course. It made men and 
wooien db such fearful and »mreasonable thJngs. It was 
like delirium tremens, only worse. And if he, Daylight, 
caugbt it, he might have it as badly as auy of them. It was 
lunacy, stark lunacy, and contagious on top of it all. A 
half dozen yoxmg fellows were crazy over Freda. Thsy 
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all wanted to many her. Yet she, in tum, was crazy ovei 
that some other fellow on the othei side of tbe world, and 
would have nothing to do with them. 

But it was left to the Viigin to give bim bis final frigbt. 
She was found one moming dead in her cabin. A shot 
thiough the head had done it, and she had left no message, 
no explanation. Then came the talk. Some wit, voicing 
public opinion, calied it a case of too much Daylight. She 
had killed herseif becatise of him. Everybody knew this, 
and Said so. The correspondents wrote it up, and once 
more Buming Daylight, King of the Klondike, was sensa- 
tionally featured in the Sunday Supplements of the United 
States. The Virgin had straightened up, so the feature- 
stories ran, and correctly so. Never had she entered a 
Dawson City dance-hall. When she first arrived from 
Circle City, she had eamed her living by washing dothes. 
Next, she had bought a sewing-machine and made men's i 
drill Parkas, für caps, and moosehide mittens. Then she ' 
had gone as a derk into the First Yukon Bank. All this, 
and more, was known and told, though one and all were 
agreed that Daylight, while the cause, had been the innocent 
cause of her untimely end. 

And the worst of it was that Daylight knew it was true. 
Always would he remember that last night he had seen her. 
He had thought nothing of it at the time; but, looking 
back, he was haunted by every little thing that had happened. 
In the light of the tragic event, he could understand every- 
thing — her quietness, that catm certitude as if all vexing 
questicms of living had been smoothed out and were gone, 
and that certain ethereal sweetness about all Üiat sbe had 
sajd and done that had been almost matemal. He remem- 
bered the way she had looked at him, how she had laughed 
when he narrated Mickey Dolan's mistake in staking the 
fraction on Skooktun Giilch. Her laughter had been lightly 
joyous, while at the same time it had lacked its old-time ' 
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lobustness. Not that sbe had been grave or subdued. 
On the contrary, she had been so patently content, so fiUed 
with peace. She had fooled him, fool that he was. He 
had even thought that night that her feeling for hhn had 
passed, and he had taken delight m the thought, and caught 
visions of the satisfying future friendship that would be 
thärs with this perturbing love out of the way. 

And then, when he stood at the door, cap m hand, and 
siüd good night. It had Struck him at the time as a funny 
and embanassing. thing, her bending over Iiis liand and 
kissing it. He had feit like a fool, but he shivered now 
wten he looked back on it and feit again the touch of her 
Hps on his hand. She was saying good-by, an etemal 
good-by, and he had never guessed. At that very moment, 
and for all the moments of the evening, coolly and deliber- 
ately, as he well knew her way, she had been resolved to die. 
I£ he had only known it 1 Untouched by the contagious 
malady himself, nevertheless he would have married her if 
Iie had had the slightest inkling of what she contemplated. 
And yet he knew, furthermore, that hers was a certain 
süff-kneed pride that would not have permitted her to 
accept marriage as an act of philanthropy. There had 
really been no saving her, after all. The love-disease had 
fastened upon her, and she had been doomed from the first 
to perish of it. 

Her one possible chance had been that he, too, should 
have caught it. And he had failed to catch it. Most 
Kkely, if he had, it would have been from Freda or some 
other woman. There was Dartworthy, the College man 
who had staked the rieh fraction on Bonanza above Dis- 
covery. Everybody knew that old Doolittle's daughter, 
Bertha, was madly in love with him. Yet, when he con- 
tracted the disease, of all women, it had been with the wife 
of Colonel Walthstone, the great Guggenhammer mining 
e^KrL Resuit, three lunacy cases: Dartworthy selling 
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out his mine for one-tenth its value; the poor womat 
sacrificing her respectability and sheltered nook in sodety 
to flee with him in an open boat down the Yukon ; and 
Colonel Walthstone, breathing murder and destniction, 
taking out after them in another open boat. The whole 
impending tragedy had moved on down the muddy Yukon, 
passing Forty Mile and Circle and loäng itself in the wilder- 
ness beyond. But there it was, love, disorganizing men's 
and women's lives, driving toward destniction and deafh, 
tuming topsy-turvy everyihing that was sensible and con- 
siderate, making bawds or suiddes out of virtuous women, 
and scoundrels and murderers out of man who had always 
been clean and Square. 

For the first time in his life Dayligbt lost his nerve. 
He was badly and avowedly frightened. Women were 
terrible creatures, and the iove-genn was especially plentiful 
in their neighborhood. And they were so reckless, so d&- 
void of fear. They were not frightened by what liad hap- 
pened to the Virgin. They held out their arms to hJm more 
seductively th^ ever, Even without his fortune, reckoned 
as a mere man, just past thirty, magnificently strong and 
tqually good-Iooking and good-natured, he was a prize for 
most normal women. But when to his natiu-al excellences 
were added the romance that linked with his name and the 
enormous wealth that was his, pracücally every free woman 
he encountered measured him with an appraising and de- 
lighted eye, to say nothing of more than one woman who 
was not free. Other men might have been spoiled by this 
and led to lose their heads ; but the oniy effect on him was 
to increase his fright. As a result he refused raost invita- 
tions to houses where woraen might be met, and frequented 
bachelor boards and the Moosehom Saloon, which had no 
dance-hall attached. 
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Sk thonsand spent the winter of 1897 in Dawson, work 
on the creeks went on apace, while beyond tlie passes it was 
leported that one hundied thousand more weie waiting 
foi the spring. Late one brief aftemoon, Daylight, on the 
benches between French Hill and Shookum Hill , caught a 
wider vision of things. Beneath him lay the riebest part of 
Qdorado Creek, while up and down Bonanza he could see 
for miles. It was a scene of a vast devastation. Ilie hiUs, 
to theii tops, had been shom of trees, and their naked sides 
showed signs of gering and perforating that even the mantle 
of sDow could not hide. Beneath him, in every direction, 
were the cabins of men. But not many men were visible. 
A hlanket of smoke filled the Valleys and tumed the gray 
day to melancholy twihght. Smoke arose from a thousand 
holes in the snow, where, deep down on bed-rock, in the f rozen 
muck and gravel, men crept and scratched and dug, and 
ever built more fires to break the grip of the frost. Here 
and there, where new shafts were starting, these fires flamed 
redly. F^ares of men crawled out of the holes, or disap- 
peared into them, or, on raised platforms of hand-hewn 
timber, windlassed the thawed gravel to the surface, where 
it immediately froze. The wre^kage of the spring washing 
a{)peared everywhere — piles of sluice-boxes, sections of ele- 
vated flumes, huge water-wheels, — *all the debris of an army 
of gold-mad men. 
"It-all's piain gophering," Daylight muttered aloud. 
He looked at the naked hilU and realized the enormous 
nstage of wood that liad taken place. From this bird's-eye 
View he realized the monstrous confusiou of thöi ezcited 
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workings. It was a gigantic inadequacy. Each worked 
for himself, and the result was chaos. In this riebest of 
diggings it cost one dollar to mine two dollars, and for every 
doUar taken out by their feverish, unthinking methods an- 
Other dollar was lef t hopelessly in the earth. Given another 
year, and most of the claims would be worked out, and the 
sma of the gold taken out would no more than equal what 
was lef t behind. 

Organization was what was needed, he dedded ; and hia 
quick imagination sketched Eldorado C^eek, from mouth to 
source, and from mountain top to mountain top, in the hands 
of one capable management. Even steam-thawing, as yet 
untiied, but bound to come, he saw would be a makeshift. 
What should be done was to hydiaulic the valley sides and 
benches, and then, on the creek bottom, to use gold-dredges 
such as he had heard described as operating in California. 

There was the very chance for another big killing. He 
had wondered just what was precisely the reason for the 
Guggenhammers and the big Ei^lish concems sending in 
their high-salaried experts. That was their scheine. That 
was why they had approached him for the sale of worked- 
out daims and tailings. Tliey were content to let the 
small mine-owners gopher out what they could, for there 
would be mÜlions in the leavings. 

li^And, gazing down on the smoky infemo of crude effort, 
Daylight outlined the new game he would play, a game 
in which the Guggenhanuners and the rest would have to 
teckon with him. But along with the delight in the new 
concqjtion came a weariness. He was tired of the long 
Arctic years, and he was curious about the Outside — the 
gieat World of which he had heard othei men talk and of 
wiiich he was as ignorant as a child. There were games 
out there to play. It was a larger table, and there was no 
reason why he with bis millions should not sit in and tak.e 
a hand. So it was, that aftemooQ on Skookum Hill , that 
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he resolved to play Üus last best Klondike hand and puU 
toi the Outside. 

It took time, however. He put trusted agents to work on 
the heels of great experts, and on the creeks where they 
b^an to buy he likewise bought. Wherever they tried to 
comer a ^orked-out creek, they found him standing in the 
way, owning blocks of claims or artfully scattered claims 
that put all their plans to naught. 

"I play you-all wide open to win — am I right?" he 
told them once, in a heated Conference. 

Followed wars, truces, compromises, victories, and de- 
feats, By 1898, sixty thousand men were on the Klon- 
dike, and all their fortunes and affairs rocked back and forth 
and were afEected by the battles Daylight fought. And 
more and more the taste for the larger game urged in Day- 
lig^t's mouth. Here he was already locked in grapples 
with the great Guggenhammers, and winning, fiercely win- 
ning, Possibly the severest stniggle was waged on Ophir, 
the verlest of moose-pastures, whose low-grade dirt was 
valuable only because of its vastness. The ownershlp of 
a block of seven claims in the heart of It gave Dayhght bis 
grip, and they could not come to terms. The Guggen- 
hammer eq)erts concluded that it was too big for him to 
handle, and when they gave him an Ultimatum to that efEect 
he accepted and boi^t them out. 

The plan was his own, but he sent down to the States 
for competent engineers to carry it out. In the Rinkabüly 
watershed, eighty mües away, he built his reservoir, and 
for eighty mües the huge wooden conduit carried the water 
aaoss country to Ophir. Estimated at three millions, the 
reservoir and conduit cost nearer four. Nor did he stop 
with this. Electric power plants were installed, and his 
workings were lighted as well as run by electricity. Other 
sourdoughs, who had Struck it rieh in excess of all their 
dreams, shook their heads gloomily, wamed him that he 
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would go broke, and declined to invest in so extravagant a 
venture. But Daylight smiled, and sold out tlie remainder 
of bis town-site holdings. He sold at the right time, at 
the height of the placer boom. AVhen he prophesied to his 
cid cronies, in the Moosehom Saloon, that within five years 
town lots in Dawson could not be given away, while the 
cabins would be chopped up for firewood, he was laughed at 
roundly, and assured that the mother-lode would be found 
ere that time. But he went ahead, when his need for lum- 
ber was finished, selling out his sawmills as well. Likewise, 
he began to get rid of his scattered hoJdings on the various 
creeks, and without thanks to any one he finished his con- 
duit, built his dredges, imported his machinery, and ntade 
the gold of Ophir immediately accessible. And he, who 
five years before had crossed over the divide from Indian 
River and threaded the silent wildemess, his dogs packing 
Indian fashion, himself living Indian fashion on straight 
moose meat, now heard the hoarse whisües calling his 
hundreds of laborers to work, and watched them tojl under 
the white glare of the arc-lamps. 

But having done the thing, he was ready to depart. 
And when he let the word go out, the Gaggenhammers vied 
with the English concems and with a new French Company 
in bidding for Ophir and all its plant. The Guggenhammers 
bid highest, and the price they paid netted Daylight a clean 
miUion. It was current rumor that he was worth anywhere 
from twenty to thirty milhons. But he alone knew just 
how he stood, and that, with his last claim sold and the 
table swept clean of his winnings, he had ridden his hunck 
to the tune of just a trifle over eleven millions. 

His departure was a thing that passed into the history of 
the Yukon along with his other deeds. All the Yukon was 
his guest, Dawson the seat of the festivity. On that one 
last night no man's dust save his own was good. Drinks 
wäre not to be purcbased. Every saloon ran open, with 
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eitra rdays of exhausted bartenders, and the drinks were 
givea away. A man who refused this hospitality, and per- 
sisted in paying, found a dozen fights on his hands. The 
veriest checkaquos rose up to dei'ead the came of Daylight 
from such insult. And through it all, on moccasined 
feet, moved Daylight, bell-roaring Buming Daylight, over- 
spilling with good nature and camaraderie, howling his he- 
wolf howl and claiming the night as his, bending men's 
arms down on the bars, perionning feats of strength, his 
bronzed face flushed with drink, his black eyes äashing, 
clad in Overalls and blanket coat, his ear-flaps dangling 
and his gauntleted mittens swinging from the cord across 
the Shoulders. But this time it was neither an ante nor a 
stake that he threw away, but a mere market in the game 
that he who held so many markers would not miss. 

As a night, it eclipsed anything that Dawson had ever 
Seen. It was Dayl^ht's desire to make it memorable, and 
his attempt was a success. A goodly portion of Dawson 
got drunk that night. The fall weather was on, and, though 
the freeze-up of the Yukon still delayed, the thermome- 
ter was down to twenty-five below zero and falling. Where- 
fore, it was necessary to organize ganga of life-savers, who 
patrolled the streets to pick up drunken men from where 
they feil in the snow and where an hour's sleep would be 
fatal. Daylight, whose whitn it was to make them drunk 
by hundreds and by thousands, was the one who initiated 
this life-saving. He wanted Dawson to have its night, 
but, in his deeper processes never careless nor wanton, he 
sa;r to it that it was a night without accident. And, 
like his olden nights, his ukase went forth that there should 
be no quarrelüng nor fighting, offenders to be dealt with by 
bim personally. Nor did he have to deal with any. Hun- 
"ireds of devoted followers saw to it that the evilly disposed 
wwe rolled in the snow and hustled off to bed. In the 
peat World, where great captains of industry die, all wheels 
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under their erstwhlle management are stopped for a nimuta 
But in the Klondike, such was its hilarious sorrow at the 
departure of its captain, that for twenty-four hours no wheels 
revolved, Even gieat Ophir, with its thousand men on 
the pay-roll, closed down. On the day after the night there 
were no men present or fit to go to work. 

Next moming, at break of day, Dawson said good-by. 
The thousands that lined the bank wore mittens and their 
ear-äaps pulled down and tied. It was thirty below zero, 
the rim-ice was thickening, and the Yukon carried a run of 
mush-ice. From the deck of the Seaüle, Daylight waved 
and called his farewells. As the lines were cast off and the 
steamer swung out into the current, those near >iini saw the 
moisture well up in Daylight's eyes. In a way, it was to 
>iini departure from his native land, this grim Arctic r^ion 
which was practically the only land he had known. He 
toie ofi his cap and waved it. 

"Good-by, you-alll" he called. "Good-by, you-alll" 
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CHAPTER I 

In no blaze of glory did Buming Daylight descend upon 
San Francisco. Not only had he been forgotten, but the 
Elondike along witli him. The world was interested in 
othei things, and the Alaskan adventure, like the Spanish 
War, was an old story. Many things had happened since 
then. Ebtdting things wäre happening every day, and the 
sensation-space ot newspapers was limited. The effect of 
beii^ ignored, however, was an exhilaration. Big man as 
he had been in the Arctic game, it merely showed how much 
bigger was this new game, when a man worth eleven 
miUlons, and with a history such as bis, passed unnoticed. 

He settled down in St. Francis Hotel, was interviewed by 
the cub-reporters on the hotel-run, and received brief para- 
giaphs of notice for twenty-four hours. He grinned to 
hhnself , and began to look around and get acquainted with 
the new order of beings and things. He was very awkward 
and very self-possessed. In addition to the stjffening 
aSorded bis bai±bone by the consdous ownership of eleven 
millions, he possessed an enonnons ' certitude. Nothing 
abashed bim, nor was he appalled by the display and culture 
and power around him. It was another kind of wilder- 
UEss, that was all ; and it was for him to leam the ways of it, 
the signs and trails and water-holes where good hunting 
lay, and the bad Stretches of field and flood to be avoided. 
As usual, he fought shy of the women. He was still too 
badly scared to come to dose quarters with the dazzling 
ind resplendent creatures bis own millions made accessible. 
B.D.-9 i>3 
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They looked and longed, but he so concealed his timidity 
that he had all the seeming of moving boldly among them. 
Nor was it bis wealth alone that attracted them. He 
was too much a man, and too much an unusual type of man. 
Young yet, barely tbirty-six, eminently handsome, magni- 
ficently strong, ahnost bursting with a splendid viriüty, his 
free trail-stride, never leamed on pavemeots, and his blad 
eyes, hinting of great Spaces and uuwearied with the dose 
perspective of the dty dwellers, drew many a curious and 
wayward feminine glaoce. He saw, grinned knowingly to 
himself, and faced them as so many dangers, with a cool 
demeanor that was a far greater personal achievement tban 
had they been famine, frost, or flood. 

He had come down to the States to play the man's game, 
DOt the woman's game ; and the men he had not yet leamed. 
TTiey Struck, him as soft — soft phyäcally ; yet he divined 
them hard in their dealings, but hard under an exterior of 
supple softness. It Struck him that there was something 
cat-like about them. He met them in the clubs, and won- 
dered how real was the good-fellowship they displayed and 
how quickly they would unsheathe their claws and gouge and 
rend. "That's the proposition," he repeated to himself; 
"what will they-all do when the play is dose and down to 
brass tacks?" He feit unwarrantably suspicious of them. 
"They're sure slick," was his secret judgment; and from 
bits of gosdp dropped now and again he feit his judgment 
well buttressed. On the other band, they radiated an atmos- 
phere of manliness and the fair play that goes with manli- 
ness. They might gouge and rend in a fight — which was 
no more than natural; but he feit, somehow, that they 
would gouge and rend according to rule. This was the 
Impression he got of them — a generalization tempered by 
knowledge that there was bound to be a certain percentage 
of scoundrels among them. 

Several montbs passed in San Francisco, during whidi 
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time he studied the game and its ruies, and prepared hlmself 
to take a band. He even took private mstruction in Eng- 
üsh, and succeeded in eliminating bis worst faults, though 
in moments of exdtement he was prone to lapse into "you- 
all," "knowed," "sure," and similar soledsms. He leamed 
to eat and dress and generally comport himself alter the 
manner of dvilized man; but through it all he remained 
himself, not unduly reverential nor considerative, and never 
hesitating to stride rough-shod over any sof t-f aced conven- 
ticm if it got in his way and the provocation were great 
enoi^. Also, and unlike the average nin of weaJter men 
ojming from back coimtries and far places, he failed to 
reverence the particular tin gods worshipped variously by 
the dvilized tribes of men. He had seen totems before, and 
knew them for what they were. 

Tiring of being merely an onlooker, he ran up to Nevada, 
where the new gold-mining boom was fairly started — 
"just to try a flutter," as be pbrased it to himself. The 
üutter on the Tonopah Stodc Exchange lasted just ten 
days, during which time his smashing, wild-bull game 
played ducks and drakeswiththe morc stereotyped gamblers, 
and at the end of whidi time, having gambled Floridel into 
his fist, be let go for a net profit of half a million, Where- 
iqwn, smaddng his Ups, he departed for San Frandsco and 
the St. Frands Hotel. It tasted good, and his hxmger for 
the game became more acute. 

And once more the papers sensationalized him. EURN- 
ING DAYLIGHT was a big-letter headhne again. Inter- 
viewers flocked about him. Old files of magazines and 
new^pers were seardied through, and the romantic and 
historic. Elam Hamish, Adventurer of the Frost, King of the 
Klondike, and Father of the Sourdoughs, strode upon the 
breakfast table of a million homes along with the toast and 
breaiiast foods, Even before his elected time, he was for- 
äbly laundied into the game. Finanders and promoters, 
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and all the äotsam and jetsam of the sea of speculation 
surged upon the shores of his eleven niillions. In self-def ence 
he was compelled to open ofSces. He had made them 
Mt up and täte notice, and now, willy-nilly, they were deal- 
ing him hands and clamoring for him to play. Well, play he 
would ; he'd show 'em ; even despite the elated prophesies 
made of how swif tly he would be trimmed — prophesies 
coupled with descriptions of the bucolic game he would 
play and of his wild and woolly appearance. 

He dabbled in httle things at first — "stalling for time," 
as he explained it to Holdsworthy, a friend he had made at 
the Alta-Pacific Club. Daylight himself was a member of 
the club, and Holdsworthy had proposed him. And it was 
well that Daylight played closely at first, for he was as- 
tounded by the multitudes of sharks — "gromid-sharks," 
he called them — that flocked about him. He saw through 
their schemes readily enough, and even marvelled that such 
numbers of them could find suffident prey to keep them 
going. Their rascality and general dubiouHiess was so 
tran^)arent that he could not understand how any one 
could be taken in by them. 

And then he found that there were sharks and sharks. 
Holdsworthy treated him more like a brother than a mere 
fellow-clubman, watching over him, advising him, and 
introducing him to the magnates of the local finandal 
World. Holdsworthy's family lived in a delightful bunga- 
low near Menlo Park, and here Daylight spent a number of 
week-ends, seeing a fineness and kindness of home life of 
which he had never dreamed. Holdsworthy was an enthu- 
siast over flowers, and a half limatic over raising prize 
poultry; and these engrossing madnesses were a som'ce of 
perpetual joy to Daylight, who looked on in tolerant good 
humor. Such amiable weaknesses tokened the healthful- 
ness of the man, and drew Daylight closer to him, A pros- 
perous, successful business man without great ambition, 
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was Daylight's estimate of him — a man too easüy satisfied 
with the small stakes of tlie game ever to launch out in big 
play. 

On one such week-end visit, Holdsworthy Iftt him in on a 
good thing, a good little thing, a brickyard at Glen Ellen. 
Daylight listened dosely to the other's description of the ■ 
atuation. It was a most reasonable ventuie, and Day- 
light's one objection was that it was so small a matter and 
so far out of his line ; and he went into it only as a matter 
of friendship, Holdsworthy explaining that he was himself 
already in a bit, and that while it was a good thing, he would 
be compeUed to make sacrifices in other directions in order 
fo develop it. Daylight advanced the capital, fifty thousand 
doUars, and, as he laughingly eiplained afterward, "I was 
stung, all right, but it wasn't Holdsworthy that did it half 
as much as those blamed chickens and fniit-trees of his." 

It was a good lesson, however ; for he leamed that there 
were few faiths in the business world, and that even the 
simple, homely falth of breaking bread and eating salt 
counted for Uttle in the face of a worthless brickyard and 
fifty thousand dollars in cash. But the sharks and sharks 
of various Orders and degrees, he concluded, were on the 
Burface. Deep down, he divined, were the integrities and 
the stabilities. These big captains of industry and masters 
of finance, he dedded, were the men to work with. By the 
very nature of their imge deals and enterprises they had 
to play fair. No room there for little sharpers' tricks and 
bußco games. It was to be e^iected that little men should 
Salt gold-mines with a shotgim and work off worthless brick- 
yards on thdr friends, but in h^ finance such methods were 
not worth whüe. There the men were engagoi in devel- 
oping the country, organizing its railroads, opening up its 
mines, making accessible its vast natural resources. Their 
play was bound to be big and stable. "They sure can't 
afford tin-hom tactics," was his summiag up. 
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So it was that he lesolved to leave the litüe men, the 
Holdsworthys, alone ; and, while he met them in good- 
fellowship, he chummed with none, and formed no de^ 
friendships. He did not dislike the Uttle men, the men of 
the Alta-Pacific, for instance. He merely did not elect 
to choose them for partners in the big game in which he 
intended to play. What that big game was, even he du 
not know. He was waiting to ilnd it. And in the meaii' 
time be played ^nall hands, investing in several arid-lands 
reclamation projects and keeping bis eyes open for the big 
cbance wben it sbould come aloi^. 

And then he met John Dowsett, tbe great John Dowsett 
The whole thing was fortuitous. Tbis cannot be doubted. 
As Daylight himself knew, it was by the merest chanc«, 
when in Los' Angeles, that he heard the tmia were ruiining 
strong at Santa Catalina, and went over to tbe island instead 
of retuming directly to San Francisco as he bad planned. 
Tbere be met Jobn Dowsett, resting off for several days in 
tbe middle of a flying westem trip. Dowsett bad of course 
heard of the spectaciüar KJondike King and his rumored 
thirty miUions, and he certainly found himseif interested 
by the man in the acquaintance that was formed. Some- 
where along in this acquaintanceship tbe idea must have 
popped into his brain. Bat he did not broacb it, preferring 
to mature it carefuUy. So he talked in large general ways, 
and did bis best to be agreeable and win DayHght's friend- 
^ip. 

It was the first big magnate Dayl^t bad met face to face, 
and he was pleased and cbarmed. There was such a kindly 
humanness about the man, such a genial democraticness, 
that Daylight foiind it hard to realize that tbis was the John 
Dowsett, President of a string of banks, insurance manipu- 
lator, reputed ally of the lieutenants of Standard Oil, and 
known ally of the Guggenhammers. Nor did bis looks 
belie his reputation and his mauner. 
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Phyäcally, he guaianteed all that Daylight knew of him. 
Despitfi hia sixty years and snow-white hair, his hand-shake 
was firmly hearty, and he showed no signs of decrepitude, 
waUdng with a quick, snappy step, making all movements 
definitely and dedsively. His skin was a healthy pink, and 
his thin, clean Ups knew the way to writhe heartily over a 
jokc. He had honest blue eyes of palest blue ; they looked 
out at one keenly and frankly from under shaggy gray brows. 
His mind diowed itself disdplined and orderly, and its work- 
ings Struck Daylight as having all the certitude of a steel 
trap. He was a man who knew and who never decorated 
his knowledge with foolish frills of sentiment er emotion. 
Thathewasaccustomed to command was patent, and every 
Word and gesture tingled with power. Combined with this 
was his sympathy and tact, and Daylight could note easily 
enough all the earmarks that distinguished him from a 
little man of the Holdsworthy caliber. Daylight knew also 
his history, the prime old American stock from which he 
had descended, his own war record, the John Dowsett be- 
fore him who had been one of the banking buttresses of the 
Cause o! the Union, the Commodore Dowsett of the War 
of 1812, the General Dowsett of Revolutionary fame, and 
that first far Dowsett, owner of lands and slaves in early 
New England. 

"He's sure the real thing," he told one of his fellow-club- 
men afterwards, in the smoking-room of the Alta-Padfic. 
"I teil you, Gallon, he was a genuine surprise to me. I knew 
the hig ones had to be like that, but I had to see him to 
really know it. He's one of the fellows that does things. 
You caa see it sticking out all over him. He's one in a 
thousand, that's straight, a man to tie to. There's no limit 
to any game be plays, and you can Stack on it that he plays 
light up to the handle. I bet he can lose or win half a dozen 
milüon without batting an eye." 

Gallon pufied at his dgar, and at the conclusion of the 
c 
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pan^yric legaided the otber curiously; but Dayl^t, 
ordering cocktaüs, faüed to note this curious stare. 

"Going in with him on some deal, I suppose," GaJlon 
temaiked. 

"Nope, not the sligbtest idea. — Here's kindness. I 
was just ezplaining that I'd come to understand how these 
big fellows do big things. Why, d'ye know, he gave me such 
a feeling that he knew eveiything, that I was plumb ashamed 
of myself." 

"I guess I could give him cards and spades when it comes 
to driving a dog-team, though," Daylight observed, after 
a meditative pause. "And I rödly believe I could put him 
on to a few vrinkles in poker and placer mining, and maybe 
in paddling a birch canoe. And maybe I stand a better 
dumce to leam the game he's been playing all bis life than 
he would stand of leaming the game I played up North." 
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It was not long alterward that Daylight came on to New 
York. A letter from John Dowsett had been the cause — 
a simple little typewritten letter of several lines. But Day- 
%ht had thrilled as he read it. He remembered the thHll 
that was bis, a callow youth of fifteen, when, in Tempas 
Butte, through lack of a fourth man, Tom Galswortby, the 
gambler, had said, "Get in, Kid; take a band." That 
thriU was bis now. The bald, typewritten sentences seemed 
gorged with mystery. "Our Mr. Howtson will call upott 
you at your kotd. Ee is lo be trusted. We mttst not be seen 
togeiher. You wÜl understand öfter we have had our lalk." 
Daylight conned the words over and over. That was it. 
The big game had arrived, and it looked as if he were be- 
mg invited to sit in and take a hand, Surely, for no other 
reason wonld one man so peremptorily invite another mau 
to make a joumey across the continent. 

TTiey met — thanks to "our" Mr. Howison, — up the 
Hudscm, in a magni&cent coimtry home. Daylight, accord- 
mg to Instructions, arrived in a private motor-car which 
had been fumished him. Whose car it was he did not know 
any more than did be know the owner of the house, with 
its generous, rolling, tree-studded lawns. Dowsett was al- 
ready there, and another man whom Daylight recognized 
betöre the introduction was begun. It was Nathaniel 
Letton, and none other. Daylight had seen his face a score 
of times in the magazines and ncwspapers, and read about 
his Standing in the financial world and about his endowed 
Univeräty of Daratona. He, likewise, Struck Daylight as a 
man of power, though he was puzzled in that he could £nd 
131 
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HO likeness to Dowsett. Except in the matter of cleanness, 
— a deamiess that seemed to go down to the deepest äbers 
of him, — Nathaniel Letton was unlike the other in every 
particular. TTiin to emadation, he seem^ a cold flame of 
a man, a man of a mysterious, chemic sort of flame, who, 
under a glacier-like exterior, conveyed, somehow, the im- 
pression of the ardent heat of a thousand suns. His large 
gray eyes were mainly responsible for this feeling, and they 
blazed out feverishly from what was ahnost a d^th's-head, 
so thin was the face, the skin of which was a ghastly, duü, 
dead white. Not more than fifty, thatched with a sparse 
growth of iion-giay haii, he looked several times the age o£ 
Dowsett. Yet Nathaniel Letton possessed control — Day> 
li^t could See that pkinly. He was a thin-faced ascetic, 
living in a state of high, attenuated calm — a molten planet 
under a transcontinental ice aheet. And yet, above all, 
most of all, Daylight was impressed by the terrific and al- 
^ most awful cleanness of the man. There was no dross m 
him. He had all the seeming of having been purged by fixe. 
Daylight had the feeling that a healthy man-oath would 
be a deadly o£Eence to his ears, a sacrilege and a blasphemy. 

Th^ drank — that is, Nathaniel Letton took mineral 
water served by the smoothly operating machine of a lackey 
who inhabited the place, while Dowsett took Scotch and 
soda and DayU^t a cockt^ Nobody seemed to notice 
the uniisuahiess of a Martini at midnight, though Daylight 
looked sharply for that very thing ; for he had long since 
leamed that Martinis had their strictly appointed times and 
places, But he Uked Martinis, and, being a natural man, 
he chose deliberately to drink when and how he pleased. 
Others had noticed thia peculiar habit of his, but not so 
Dowsett and Letton ; and Daylight's secret thought was : 
"They sure wouldn't bat an eye if I called for a glass of 
oorrosive sublimate," 

X^eon Guggenhanuner arrived in. the midst of the drink. 
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and ordered Scotch. Daylight studied hirn curiously. 
This was one of the great Guggenhammer family ; a younger 
one, but nevertlieless one of the crowd with wUch he 
had locked grapples in the North. Nor did Leon Guggen- 
hammer fail to mention cogmzance of that oid affaü*. He 
complimented Daylight on his prowess — "The echoes of 
Ophir came down to us, you know. And I must say, Mr. 
Daylight — er, Mr. Harnish, that you whipped us roundly 
in that afiair." 

Echoes f Daylight could not escape the shock of the 
phrase — echoes had come down to them of the fight into 
which he had flung all his strength and the strengüi of his 
Qondike mQlions. The Gt^enhammers sure must go 
some when a fight of that dimension was no more than a 
skiimish of which they deigned to hear echoes. "They sure 
play an abnighty big game down here," was his conclusion, 
accompanied by a corresponding elation that it was just 
predsely that abnighty big game in which he was about 
to he invited to play a band. For the moment he poignanüy 
regretted that ramor was not true, and that his eleven mÜl* 
ions were not in reality thirty mülions. Well, that muck 
he would be frank about ; he would let them know exactly 
how many Stacks of chips he could buy. 

Leon Guggenhammer was young and fat. Not a day 
more than thirty, his face, save for the adumbrated puff 
Sacks under the eyes, was as smooth and linelcss as a boy's. 
He, too, gave the Impression of cleanness. He showed in 
the pink of health; his unblemished, smooth-shaven skia 
shouted advertisement of his splendid physical condition. 
In the face of that perfect skin, his very fatness and mature, 
rotund paunch could be nothing other thtm normal. He 
Was constituted to he prone to fatness, that was all. 

The talk soon centred down to business, though Guggeit- 
hanimer had first to say his say about the forthcoming 
international yacht race and about his own palatial steam 
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yaclit, tlie Eleclra, whose recent eugines were already anü- 
quated. Dowsett broached the plan, aided by an occa- 
sional remark from tlie other two, wbÜe Daylight asked 
questions. Whatever the propoätion was, he was going 
into it with his eyes open. And they fiUed his eyes with the 
practical vision of what they had in mind. 

"They will never dream you are with us," Gug^n- 
hammer interjected, as the outlining of the matter drew to 
a dose, his handsorae Jewish eyes flashing enthusiastically> 
"Theyll think you are mding on your own in proper buc- 
caneer style," 

"Of amrse, you imderstand, Mr. Harnish, the absolute 
need for keeping our alliance in the dark," Nathaniel Letten 
wamed gravely. 

Daylight nodded his head. 

"And you also understand," Letton went on, "that the 
result can only be productive of good. The thing is legiti- 
mate and right, and the only ones who may be huit are 
the stock gamblers themselves. It is not an attempt to 
smash the market As you see yoinself, you are to bull the 
market. The honest investor will be the gainer." 

"Yes, that's the very thing," Dowsett said. "Hie com- 
merdal need for copper is continually increasing. Ward 
Valley Copper, and all that it Stands for, — practically one- 
quarter of the world's supply, as I have shown you, — is a 
big thing, how big, even we can scarcely estimate, Our 
arrangements are made. We have plenty of capital our- 
selves, and yet we want more. Also, there is too much 
Ward Valley out to suit our present plans. Thus we HD 
both birds with one stone — " 

"And I am the stone," Daylight broke in with a smile. 

"Yes, just that. Not only will you bull Ward Valley, 
but you will at the same time gather Ward Valley in, Thls 
will be of inestimable advantage to us, while you and all 
of US will profit by it as well. And as Mr, Letton hjis pointed 
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oat, Üie thing is legitimate and Square. On the dghteentli 
tlie directors meet, and, instead of the customary dividend, 
a double dividend will be dedared." 

"And where will the shorts be theo?" Leon Guggen- 
hammer cried ezdtedly. 

"Tlie shorts will be the speculators," Nathaniel Letten 
e^lained, "the gamblers, the froth of WaH Street — you 
imderstand. The genuine Investors will not be hurt. 
Furthermore, they will have leamed for the thousandth 
time to have confidence in Ward Valley. And with their 
confidence we can carry through the large developments 
we have outlined to you." 

"There will be all sorts of rumors on the street," Dowsett 
wamed Daylight, "but do not let them fiighten you. 
These nunors may even originate with us. You can see 
how and why clearly. But mmors are to be no concem of 
yours. You are on the inside. All you have to do is buy, 
buy, buy, and keep on buying to the last stroke, when the 
directors declare the double dividend. Ward Valley will 
jump so that it won't be feasible to"buy after that." 

"What we want," Letton took up the strain, pausing 
agnificantly ta sip his mineral water, "what we want is to 
tdce large blocks of Ward Valley off the hands of the public. 
We could do this easily enough by depressing the market 
and frightening the holders. And we could do it more 
che^Iy in such fashion. But we are absolute masters of 
the Situation, and we are fair enough to buy Ward Valley 
on a ri^g market. Not that we are philanthropists, but 
that we need the Investors in our big development scheme. 
Nor do we lose directly by the transaction. The instant 
the action of the directors becomes known, Ward Valley 
will rush heavenward. In addition, and outside the legiti- 
mate fietd of the transaction, we will pinch the shorts for 
a very large sum. But that is only inddental, you under- 
Gtand, and, in a way, unavoidable. On the other band, we 
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shall not tum up our noses at that phase of it. The shorts 
shall be the veriest gamblers, of course, and tbey will get 
no more than tiiey deserve." 

"And one other thing, Mr. Harmsh," Guggenhanuner 
Said, "if you exceed your available cash, or tiie amount 
you care to invest in the venture, don't fail immediately 
to -call on US. Remember, we art behind you." 

"Yes, we are behind you," Dowsett repeated. 

Nathaniel Letton nodded bis head in affiimation. 

"Now about that double dividend on the eighteenth — " 
John Dowsett drew a sUp of paper from his note-book and 
adjusted his glasses. "Let me show you the ^;uies. Here, 
you see . . . " 

And thereupon he entered into a long tedmical and 
historical explanation of the eamings and dividends of Ward 
Valley from the day of its Organization. 

The whole Conference lasted not more than an hour, 
during which time Daylight llved at the topmost of the 
highest peak of life that he had ever scaled. These men 
were big players. They were powers. Tnie, as he knew 
himself, they were not the real inner drcle. They dld not 
rank with the Morgans and Harrimans. And yet they 
were in touch with those giants and were themselves lesser 
giants. He was pleased, too, with their attitude toward 
him. They met him deferentiaUy, but not patronizingly. 
It was the deference of equality, and Daylight could not 
escape the subtle flattery of it ; for he was fuily aware that 
in experience as well as wealth they were far and away 
beyond him. 

"We'll shake up the speculating crowd," Leon Guggen- 
hammer proclaimed jubilantly, as they rose to go. "And 
you are the man to do it, Mr. Hamish. They are bound to 
think you are on your own, and their shears are all sharp- 
«ned for the trimming of newcomers like you." 

"They will certainly be misled," Letton agreed, hls 
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ecrie gray eyes blazing out f rom the voluminous folds of the 

huge mufBer with which he was swathing his neck to the ears, 
"Their minds run in ruts. It is the unexpected that up- 
sets their stereotyped calculations — any new combina- 
tion, any stränge factor, any fresh variant. And you will 
be all that to them, Mr. Hamish. And I repeat, they are 
gamblers, and they will deserve all that befalls them. They 
dog and cmnber all l^timate enterprise. You have no 
idea of the trouble they cause men like us — sometimes, 
by their gambling tactics, upsetting the soundest plans, 
even overtuming the stablest institutions," 

Dowsett and young Guggenhammer went away in one 
motor-car, and Letton by himself in another. Daylight, 
with stiU in the forefront of his conscipusness all that had 
occurred in the preceding hour, was deeply impressed by 
the scene at the moment of departure. The three machines 
stood like weird night monsters at the gravelled f 00t of the 
Wide stairway under the unlighted porte-cochere. It was 
» dark night, and the lights of tiie motor-cars cut as sharply 
throu^ the blackness as knives would cut through solid 
substance. The obsequious lackey — the automatic gerne 
of the house which belonged to none of the three men, — 
stood like a graven statue after having helped them in. 
The fur-coated Chauffeurs bulked dimly in their seats. One 
after the other, like spurred steeds, the cars leaped into the 
blackness, took the curve of the driveway, and were gone. 

Dayl^ht's car was the last, and, peering out, he cai^ht 
a glimpse of the unlighted house that loomed hugely through 
the darkness like a mountain. Whose was it ? he wondered. 
How came they to use it for their secret Conference ? Would 
tie lackey talk ? How about the Chauffeurs ? Were they 
tnisted men üke "our"Mr. Howison? Mystery? The 
affair was alive with it. And hand in band with mystery 
walked Power. He leaned back and inhaled his cigarette. 
Big things wcec afoot. The cards were shuffled even then 
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for a mi^ty deal, and he was in oq it. He remembered 
back, to his poker games with Jack Keams, and laughed 
aloud. He had played for tLousands in those days on the 
tum of a caid ; but now he was playing for millions. And 
<Hi the eight^nth, when that dividend was dedared, he 
chuckled at the confusion that would inevitably descend 
upon the men with the sharpened shears waitii^ to tiim 
fiim — bim, Bii ming DayUght. 
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Back at liis hotel, though nearly two in the morning, he 
lound the reporters waiting to interview him. Next morn- 
ing there were more. And thus, with bkre of paper trum- 
pet, was he received by New York. Once more, with beat- 
ing of tom-toms and wild hullaballoo, bis picturesque ^ure 
Rtrode across the printed sheet. The King of the Klondike, 
Ae hero of the Arctic, the thirty-million-dollar millionaire 
of the North, had ayrne to New York. What had he come 
for? To tiim the New Yorkers as he had trimmed the 
ToDopah ciowd in Nevada ? Wall Street had best watch 
out, for the wfld man of Klondike had just come to town. 
Or, perchance, would Wall Street trim him ? Wall Street 
had trimmed many wild men; would this be Buming 
Daylight's fate ? DayUght grinned to himself, and gave out 
ambiguous Interviews. It helped the game, and he grinned 
again, as he meditated that Wall Street would sure have to 
go some before it trimmed him. 

They were prepared for him to play, and, when heavy 
buying of Ward Valley began, it was quickly decided that 
he was the Operator. Financial gossip buzzed and hummed. 
He was after the Guggenhammers once more. The story 
of Ophir was told over again and sensationalized until 
even Daylight scarcely recognized it. Still, it was all grist 
to his mill. The stock gamblers were clearly befooled. 
Each day he increased his buying, and so eager were 
the Seilers that Ward Valley rose but slowly. "It sure 
beats poker," Dayiight whispered gleefully to himself, as 
he noted the perturbation he was causing. The newspapers 
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ha^arded coimtless guesses and surmises, and Daylight was 
constantly dogged by a small battalion of reporters. His 
own interviews were gems. Discovering the delight the 
newspapers took in his veraacular, in his "you-alls," and 
"sijres," and "surge-ups," he even exag^rated these pecu- 
liarities of speech, exploiting the phrases he had heard other 
frontiersmen use, and inventing occasionally a new one of 

A wildly exciting time was Ins during the week preceding 
Thursday the eighteenth. Not only was he gambling as he 
had never gambled before, but he was gambling at the big- 
gest table in the world and for stakes so laxge that even the 
case-hardened habitu^s of that table were compelied to sit 
up. In spite of the unlimlted selling, his persistent buying 
compelied Ward Valley steadily to rise, and as Thursday 
approached, the Situation became acute. Something had 
to smash. How much Ward Valley was this Klondike 
gambler going to buy ? How much anUd he buy ? What 
was the Ward Valley crowd doing all this time ? Daylight 
appreciated the interviews with them that appeared — 
Interviews delightfully placid and non-committal. Leon 
Guggenhammer even hazarded the opinion that this North- 
land Crcesus might possibly be making a mistake. But 
not that they cared, John Dowsett explained. Nor did 
they object. While in the dark r^arding his intentions, 
of one thing they were certain ; namely, that he was buUing 
Ward Valley. And they did not mind that. No matter 
what happened to him and his spectacular Operations, 
Ward Valley was all right, and would remain all right, as 
firm as the Rock of Gibraltar. No ; they had no Ward 
Valley to seil, thank you. This purely fictitious State of 
the market was bound shortly to pass, and Ward Valley 
was not to be induced to diange the even tenor of its way 
by any insane stock exduu^ flurty. " It is purely gam- 
blii^ from beginmi^ to end," w^e Nathasiel Letton's 
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woids ; "and we refuse to have anytliing to do with it or to 
take notice of it in any way." 

During this time Daylight had several secret meetiugs 
wiüi bis partners — one with Leon Gi^enhanuuei, one 
with John Dowsett, and two with Mr. Howison. Beyond 
congiatulations, they really amounted to nothing ; for, as 
he was infonned, everything was going satisfactorily. 

But on Tuesday moming a rumor that was disconcert- 
ing came to Daylight's eaxs. It was also published in the 
Wail Street Journal, and it was to the effect, on appatenÜy 
straight inside information, Üiat on Thursday, when the 
directors of Ward Valley met, instead of the customary 
dividend being declared, an assessment would be levied. It 
was the first check. Daylight had received. It came to 
faim with a shock that if the thing were so he was a broken 
man. And it also came to him that all this colossal operat- 
ii^ of his was being done on his own money. Dowsett, 
Guggenhammer, and Letten were risking nothing. It was 
a panic, short-lived, it was true, but sharp enough while it 
lasted to make him remember Holdsworthy and the brick- 
yard, and to impel him to cancel all buying Orders while he 
nished to a telqihone. 

"Nothing in it — -only a rumor," came Leon Guggen- 
liammer's throaty voice in the receiver, "As you know," 
Said Nathaniel Letton, "I am one of the directors, and I 
should certainly be aware of it were such action contem- 
plated." And Jolm Dowsett: "I wamed you against 
just such rumors. There is not an iota of truth in it — 
certainly not. I teil you on my honor as a gentleman." 

Heartily ashamed of himself for his temporary loss of 
nerve, Daylight retumed to his task. The cessation of buy- 
ii^ had tumed the Stock Exchange into a bedlam, and down 
all the line of Stocks the bears were smashing. Ward 
Valley, as the apex, receiveä the brunt of the shock, and was 
täxeady b^inning to tumble. Daylight calmly doubled 
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bis buying Orders. And all throiigh Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, and Thursday moming, he went on buying, while 
Ward Valley rose triumpbantly higher. Still they sold, 
and still he bought, exceeding his power to buy many times 
over, when delivery was taken into account. What of 
that ? On this day the double dividend would be dedared, 
he assured himself. The pinch of delivery would be on the 
Shorts. They would be making terms with him. 

And then the thunderbolt Struck. Tnie to the rumor, 
Ward Valley levied the assessment. Daylight threw up 
his anns. He veri£ed the report and quit. Not alone 
Ward Valley, but all securities were being hanunered down 
by the trnunphant bears. As for Ward Valley, Daylight 
did not even trouble to leam if it had fetched bottom or was 
still tumbling. Not stunned, not even bewüdered, while 
Wall Street went mad, Dayhght withdrew from the field 
to think it over- After a short Conference with his brokers, 
he proceeded to his hotel, on the way picking up the even- 
ing papers and glandng at \he head-lines. BURNING 
DAYLIGHT CLEANED OUT, he read; DAYLIGHT 
GETS ms ; ANOTHER WESTERNER FAILS TO FIND 
EASY MONEY. As he entered his hotel, a later edition 
announced the suicide of a young man, a lamb, who had 
foUowed Daylight's play. Wkal in kell did he ivant to kill 
ftitnself for? was Daylight's muttered comment. 

He passed \^ to his rooms, ordered a Martini cocktaA, 
took oS his shoes, and sat down to think. After half an 
houT he roused himself to take the drink, and as he feit the 
Equor pass wanningly through his body, his features relaxed 
into a slow, ddiberate, yet genuine grin. He was laugfaing 
at himself. 

"Buncoed, by gosh!" he muttered. 

Then the grin died away, and his face grew bleak and 
serious. Leaving out his interests in the several Westem 
redamation projects (which were still assessing heavily), 
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he was a ruined man. But harder hit tban this was hls 
pride. He had been so easy. They had gold-bricked 
him, and he had nothing to show for it. The simplest 
faimer would bave had documents, while he had nothiag 
but a gentleman's agreement, and a verbal one at that. 
Genileman's agreement! He snorted over it. John Dow- 
sett's voice, just as he had heard it in the telephone receiver, 
sounded in iiis ears the words, "On my honor as a gentleman." 
They were sneak-thieves and swindlers, that was what 
they were, and they had given h\ui tbe double-cross. The 
newspapers were right. He had come to New York to be 
trimmed, and Messrs, Dowsett, Letten, and Guggenbam- 
mer had done it. He was a little fish, and tbey had played 
with him ten days — ample time in which to swallow bim, 
along with his eleven milHons. Of course, they had been 
untoading on bim all the time, and now they were buying 
Ward Valley back for a song ere the market righted itself. 
Most probably, out of his share of the swag, Nathaniel 
Letton would erect a cxjuple of new'buildings for that uni- 
versity of his. Leon Guggenhammer would buy new engines 
for that yacht, or a whole fleet of yachts. But what the 
devil Dowsett would do with bis whack, was beyond him 
— most likely start anotber string of banks. 

And Daylight sat and consumed Cocktails and saw back 
in his life to Alaska, and Hved over the grim years in which 
he had battled for his eleven millions. For a while murder 
ate at his heart, and wild ideas and sketchy plans of killing 
his betrayers fiashed through his mind. That was what 
that young man should bave done instead of killing bim- 
Eclf. He ^oxild have gone gunning. Daylight tmlocked his 
grip and took out his automatic pistol — a b^ Colt's .44. 
He ideased the safety catch with his thimab, and, operating 
the sliding outer barrel, ran the contents of the dip through 
the mechanism. The eigbt cartridges slid out in a stream. 
He lefilled the clip, threw a cartridge iato the Chamber, and. 
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with the trigger at füll cock, tbrust up the satety ratchet 
He shoved the weapon into the äde pocket of his coat, 
ordered another Martini, and resumed bis seat. 

He thought steadily for an hour, but he grinned no more. 
Lines formed in his face, and in those lines were the travm! 
of the North, the bite of the frost, all that he had achieved 
and suffered — the bng, iinending weeks of trau, the bleak 
tundra shore of Point Barrow, the smashing ice-jam of the 
Yukön, the battles with animals and men, the lean-dragged 
days of famine, the long months of stinging hell amoi^ the 
roosquitoes of the Koyotuk, the toil of pick and shovel, the 
scars and mars of pack-strap and tiimp-line, the straight 
Dieat diet with the dogs, and all the long procession of 
twaity füll years of toil and sweat and endeavor, 

At ten o'clock he arose and pored over the city directory. 
Then he put on his shoes, took a cab, and departed into the 
night. Twice he changed cabs, and finally fetched up at 
the night office of a detective agency. He supenntended 
the thing himself, laJd down money in advance in pro- 
fuse quantities, selected the 'six men he needed, and gave 
them their instrucüons. Never, for so simple a task, had 
they been so well paid ; for, to each, in addition to office 
charges, he gave a five-hundred-dollar bill, with the promise 
of another if he succeeded. Some time next day, he was 
convinced, if not sooner, his three silent partners would 
come together. To each one two of his detectives were to 
be attached. Time and place was all he wanted to leam. 

"Stop at nothing, boys," were his final Instructions, "I 
must have this information. Whatever you do, whatever 
happens, I'U sure see you through," 

Retuming to his hotel, he changed cabs as before, went 
up to his room, and with one more cocktail for a nightcap, 
went to bed and to sleep. In the moming he dressed and 
shaved, ordered laeatfast and the newspapers sent up, and 
waitxd. But be did not drink. By nine o'clock his tele- 
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pbone began to ring and the reports to come in. Nathaniel 
Letton was taking the train at Tarrytown. John Dowsett 
was Coming down by the subway. Leon Guggenharamer 
Lad not stirred out yet, though he was assuredly within. 
And in this fashion, with a map of the dty spread out before 
him, Daylight followed the movements of his three men as 
they drew together. Nathaniel Letton was at his offices 
m the Mutual-Solander Building. Next arrived Gi^gen- 
hammer. Dowsett was still in his own offices. But at 
eleven came the word that he also had arrived, and several 
minutes later Daylight was in a hired motor-cax and speed- 
ing for the Mutual-Solander Building. 
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Nathanzel Letton was talking when the door opened ; 
be ceased, and with his two companioos gazed with con- 
troUed perturbation at Buming Daylight striding iiito the 
room. The free, swingii^ movements of the traü-traveller 
vrere unconsdously ez^gerated in that stride of his. In 
tnith, it seemed to him that he feit the trail beneath his 
feet. 

"Howdy, genüemen, howdy," he remarked, ignoring 
the unnatural cahn with which they greeted his entrance. 
He shook hands with them in tum, striding froni <me to 
another and giipping their hands so heartily that Nathaniel 
Letton could not forbear to wince. Daylight flung himself 
into a massive chair and sprawled lazily, with an appearauce 
of fatigue. The leather grip he had brought into the room 
he dropped carelessly beside him on the floor. 

"Goddle mighty, but I've sure been going some," he 
sighed. "We sure trimmed them beautiful. It was real 
slick. And the beauty of the play never dawned on me tili 
the very end. It was pure and simple knock down and 
drag out. And the way they feil for it was amazin'." 

The geniaiity in his lazy Western drawl reassured them. 
He was not so formidable, after all. Despite the fact that 
he had efEected an entrance in the face of Letton's instnic- 
tioos to the outer office, he showed no indication of making 
a scene or playing rough. 

"Well," DayHght demanded good-humoredly, "ain't 
you-all got a good word for your pardner? Or has his 
sure enough brilliance plumb dazzled you-all?" 
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Letton made a dry sound in bis throat. Dowsett sat 
qoietly and walted, while Letm Gtiggeahammer stniggled 
mto ardculation. 

"You have certainly raised Cain," he said. 

Dajdight's black eyes flashed in a pleased way. 

"Didn't I, thoughl" he proclaimed jufailantly. "And 
didn't we fool 'em I I was teetotally surprised. I never 
dieamed they would be that easy. 

"And now," he went on, not pennitting the pause to 
grow ai^ward, "we-all might as well have an accounüng. 
Vm puUin' West this aftemotm on that blaraed Twentieth 
Centuiy." He tu^ed at his grip, got it open, and dipped 
into it with both his hands. "But don't forget, boys, 
vbsn you-all want me to homswt^le Wall Street another 
flutter, all you-all have to do is whisper the word. I'U 
Sure be right there with the goods." 

His hands emerged, clutching a great mass of stubs, 
check-boofcs, and broker's receipts. These he deposited 
in a heap tm the big table, and cüpping again, he fisbed out 
the stragglers and added them to the pile. He consulted 
a slip of papei, drawn from his coat pocket, and read 
aloud: — 

" Ten mülion twenty-seven thousand and forty-two 
doUais and sixty-eight cents is my £gurin' on my ezpenses. 
Of couTse that-all's taken from Üie winnings before we-all 
get to figurin' on the whack-up. Where's your %ures? 
Itmust a'been a Goddle mighty big dean-up." 

The three men looked their bepuzzlement at one another. 
Ihe man was a bigger fool than they had imagined, or eise 
he was playing a game which they could not divine. 

Nathäniel Letton moistened his lips and spoke up. 

"It will take some hours yet, Mr. Hamish, before the füll 
accounting can be made. Mr. Howison is at work upon 
it now. We — ah — as you say, it has been a gratify- 
ing deaa-t^. Suppose we have lundi together and talk 
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it over. I'U have the clerks work through the noco bour, 
so that you ■will have ample time to catch your train." 

Dowsett and Guggeahanuner manifested a relief that was 
almost obvious. The Situation was Clearing. It was dis- 
concerting, under the drcumstances, to be pent in the sajne 
toom with this heavy-muscled, Indian-like man whom they 
had robbed. They remembered unpleasantly the many 
stories of his strength and recklessness. If Letten could 
only put him off long enough for them to escape into the 
policed World outside the office door, all would be Well; 
and Daylight showed all the signs of beiug put off. 

"I'm real glad to hear that," he said, "I don't want to 
miss that train, and you-all have done me proud, gentlemoi, 
ietting me in on this deal. I just do appredate it without 
being able to express my feelinga. But I am sure alm^hty 
curious, and I'd like terrible to know, Mr. Letton, what yoar 
figures of OUT winning is. Can you-all give me a rough 
estimate ? " 

Nathaniel Letton did not look appeaUi^y at his two 
friends, but in the brief pause they feit that appeal pa^ 
out from him. Dowsett, of stemer mould than the others, 
began to divine that the Klondiker was playing. But the 
other two were still under the blandishment of his child-like 
innocence. 

"It is extremely — er — difficult," Leon Gu^^enhanuner 
began. "You see, Ward Valley has fluctuated so, er — " 

"That no estimate can possibly be made in advance," 
.Letton supplemented. 

"Approximate it, approximate it," Daylight counselled 
cheerfully. "It don't hurt if you-all are a miUion or so out 
one side or the other. The figures '11 straighten that up. 
But I'm that curious I'm just itching all over. What 
d'ye say?" 

"Why continue to play at cross purposes?" Dowsett 
demanded abruptly and coldly. "Let us have the eq^Iana* 
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tkm here and now. Mr. Hamish is laboring under a faJse 
Impression, and he should be set straight In this deal — " 

But Daylight intemipted. He had played too much 
poker to be unaware or unappreciative of the psychological 
tactor, and he headed Dowsett off in order to play the dfi- 
nouement of the present game in bis owu way. 

"Speakingof deals," he said, "remindsmeofa poker game 
I once Seen in Reno, Nevada, It wa'n't what you-all would 
call a Square game. They-all was tin-homs that sat in. 
But they was a tenderfoot — short-homs they-all are called 
out there. He Stands behind the dealer and sees that same 
dealer give hisself four aces offen the bottom of the deck. 
Tlie tenderfoot is sure shocked. He sHdes aiound to the 
player fadn' the dealer across the table. 

"'Say,' he whispers, ' I seen the dealer deal hisself four 
aces.' 

'"Well, an' what of it?' says the player. 

"Tm tryin' to teil you-all because I thought you-all ought 
to know,' says the tenderfoot, ' I teil you-all I seen him 
deal hisself four aces.' 

'"Say, mister,' says the player, 'you-all 'd better get outa 
here. You-all don't imderstand the game. It's Ais deal, 
Mn'tit?'" 

The taughter that greeted his story was hollow and per- 
functory, but Daylight appeared not to notice it. . 

"Your story has some meaning, I suppose," Dowsett 
Said pointedly. 

Daylight looked at him innocently and did not reply. 
He tumed jovially to Nathaniel Letton. 

"Fire away," he said. "Give us an approsimation of our 
winning, As I said before, a million out one way or the 
sther won't matter, it's bound to be such an almigbty big 
winning." 1 

By this time Letton was stiffened by the attitude Dowsett 
liad taken, and bis answer was prompt and definite. 
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"I fear you are under a misapprehen^on, Mr. Hainish. 
There are no winnings to be divided with you. Now 
don't get excited, I beg of you. I have but to press thia 
button . . ." 

Fax from excited, Daylight had all the seemii^ of being 
stunned. He feit absently in bis vest pocket for a match, 
llghted it, and discovered that be bad no dgarette. The 
three men watched him with the tense doseness of cats. 
Nöw that it had come, they knew that they had a nasty few 
minutes before them, 

"Do you-all mitid saying that over again?" Dayl^t 
Said. "Seems to me I ain'tgot it just eiacüy right. You- 
all said ... ?" 

He hung with painful ezpectancy on Nathaniel Lettcm's 
Utterance. 

"I said you were under a misapnrehenäon, Mr. Hamidi, 
that was all. You have beea stock gambÜng, and you bave 
been hard hlt. Eut neither Ward Valley, nor I, nor my 
aasodates, feel that we owe you anything." 

Daylight pointed at the beap of recdpts and stubs on 
tiie table. 

"That-all represents ten million tw^ity-sevem thousand 
and forty-two dollars and ^xty-eight cents, hard ca^ 
Ain't it good for anything here ? " 

liCtton smiled and shrugged bis Shoulders. 

Daylight looked at Dowsett and murmured : — 

*'I guess that story of mine had some meaning, after all." 
He laughed in a äckly fashion. "It was your deal all right, 
and you-all dole them r^ht, too. Well, I ain't kicking. 
I'm like the player in that poker game. It was your deal, 
and you-all had a right to do your best. And you done it — 
deaned me out slicker'n a whistle." 

He gazed at the heap on the table with an air of stupe- 
faction. 

"And that-aJl aia't worth the paper it's wiitten <m. Gol 
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dast it, you-all can sure deal 'em 'round when you get a 
Chance, Oh, no, I ain't a-kicking. It was your deal, and 
you-all certainly done me, and a man ain't half a T ra n that 
squeals on another man's deal. And now the hand is 
püyed out, and the caids aie on the table, and the deal'3 
over, but ..." 

His band, dippmg swiftly into bis inside breast pocket, 
appeared with the big Colt's automatic. 

"As I was saying, the old deal's finished. Now it's my 
deal, and I'm a-going to see if I can hold them four aces — 

"Take your band away, you wbited sepulchre !" he cried 
sharply. 

Nathaniel Letton's band, creeping toward the push-button 
on the desk, was abruptly arrested. 

"Change cars," Daylight commanded. "Take that chair 
over there, you gangrene-livered skunk. Jump I By God l 
or I'li make you leak tili folks '11 think your father was a 
water hydrant and your mother a sprinkling-cart. You-all 
move your chair alongside, Guggenhanuner ; and you-all 
Dowsett, sit right there, while I just irrelevantly explaia 
the virtues of tbis here automatic. She's loaded for big 
game and ehe goes oS eight times. She's a sure hummer 
when she gets started. 

"Preliminary remarks being over, I now proceed to deal. 
Remember, I ain't making no remaiks about your deaL 
You done youi damdest, and it was all right. But this is 
my deal, and it's up to me to do my damdest. In the first 
place, you-all know me. I'm Buming Daylight — sawee ? 
Ain't airaid of God, devil, death, nor destruction. Them'a 
my four aces, and they sure copper your bets. Look at 
that there iiving skeleton. Letton, you're sure afraid to die. 
Your bones is all rattling together you're that scared. And 
look at that fat Jew there. This little weapon's sure put the 
£ear of God in his heart. He's yellow as a sick persimmon. 
Dowsett, you're a cool one. You-all ain't batted an eye not 
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tumed a hair. That's because ytm're great on arithmetic 
And üat makes you-all dead easy in this dcal of mina 
You'te dtting there and adding two and two together, and 
you-all know I sure got you skümed. You know me, and 
that I ain't afraid of nothing. And you-all adds up aU your 
money and knows you ain't a-going to die if you can help 
it." 

"I'll see you hanged," was Dowsett's retort. 

"Not by a danined sight. When the fun staits, you're 
the first I plug. I'U hang all right, but you-all won't live 
to see it. You-all die here and now. while I'll die subject 
to the law's delay — sawee ? Being dead, with grass grow- 
ing out of your carcasses, you won't know when I hang, 
but I'll sure have the pleasure a long time of knowing you-all 
beat me to it." 

Dayl^t paused. 

"You surely wouldn't kill us?" Letten asked in a queer, 
thin voice. 

Daylight shook bis head. 

"It's sure too expansive. You-all ain't worth it. I'd 
sooner have my chips back. And I guess you-all 'd sooner 
give my chips back than go to the dead-house." 

A long silence followed. 

"Well, I've done dealt. It's up to you-all to play. But 
while you're dellberating, I want to give you-all a waming : 
if that door opens and any one of you cusses lets on there's 
anything unusual, right here and then I sure start plugging. 
They ain't a soul 11 get out the room except feet first." 

A long Session of three hours followed. The dedding 
factor was not the big automatic pistol, but the certitude 
that Daylight would use it. Not ^one were the three men 
convinced of this, but Daylight himself was convinced. 
He was firmly resolved to kill the men if his money was not 
forthcoming. It was not an easy matter, on the spur of 
the moment, to ra^e ten inillions in paper currency, asd 
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Üiere were vexatious delays. A dozen tlmes Mr. HowisoQ 
and the head clerk were smnmoned into the room. On 
üese occasious the pistol lay on Daylight's lap, covered 
arelessly by a newspaper, while he was usually engaged in 
roUing or UghÜng his brown-paper dgarettes. But in- the 
end, Üie thing was accompUshed. A suit-case was brought 
iq> by one of the Clerks from the waiüng motor-car, and 
Daylight snapped it shut on the last package of hüls. He 
paused at the door to make his final remarks. 

"There's three several things I sure want to teil you-all. 
When I get outside this door, you-all '11 be set free to ax:t, and 
I just want to warn you-all about what to do. In the first 
place, no Warrants for my arrest — sawee ? This money's 
mine, and I ain't robbed you of it. If it gets out how you 
gave me the double cross and how I done you back again, 
the laugh '11 be on you, and it'il sure be an almighty big 
lai^lh. You-all can't afford that laugh, Eeädes, having got 
badt my stake that you-all robbed me of , if you arrest me 
and try to rob me a second time, I'll go gunning for you-all, 
and I'll suie get you. No little fraid-cat shrimps like you- 
all can skin Buming Daylight. If you win you lose, and 
therell sure be some several unexpected funerals around 
this bürg. Just look me in the eye, and you-all 'ü sawee 
I mean business. Them stubs and receipts on the table 
is all youm. Good day." 

As the door shut behind him, Nathaniel Letton sprang 
for the telephone, and Dowsett intercepted him. 

"What are you going to do?" Dowsett demanded. 

"The police. It's downright robbery. I won't stand it. 
I teil you I won't stand it." 

Dowsett smiled griraly, but at the Same time bore the 
Elender finander back and down into his chair. 

"We'll talk it over," he said; and in Leon Guggenham- 
mer he found an anxious ally. 

And nothing ever came of it. The tbing lemain^ a 
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secret with the three men. Nor did Daylight ever ^ve 
the secret away, though that aftemoon, leaniiig back, in bis 
stateroom on the Twentieth Century, bis shoes oS, and feet 
on a chdr, h? chuckied long and heartily. New York 
remained fotever puzzled over the affair ; nor could it hit 
uprai a rational explanation. By all rights, Buming Day- 
light should have gone broke, yet it was known that fae 
immediately reappeared in San Francisco possesang an 
apparently unimpaired capital. This was evidenced by 
the magoitude of the enterpiises he engaged in, such as, for 
instance, Panama Mail, by sheer weight of money and 
fighting power wresting the control away from ShefÜy and 
selling out in two months to the Harriman interests at a 
nunored enonnous advance. 
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CHAPTER V 

Back in San Francisco, Daylight quickly added to his 
reputation. In ways it was not an enviable reputation. 
Men were afraid of him. He became known as a figbter, 
a fiend, a l^er. His play was a ripping and smashing one, 
and no one knew where or how his next blow would fall. 
The dement of surprise was large. He balked on the 
nne^qiected, and, fresh from the wild Nortb, his mind not 
operating in stereotyped Channels, he was able in xmusual 
degree to devise new tricks and stratagems. And once 
he won the advantage, he pressed it remorselessly. "As 
lelenüess as a Red Indian," was Said of him, and it was said 
tnüy. 

On the other band, he was known as "square." ISa 
Word was as good as his bond, and this despite the fact that 
he accepted nobody's word. He always shied at propo- 
sitions based on genÜemen's agreements, and a man who ven« 
tured his honor as a gentleman, in dealing with Dayli^t, 
ioevitably was treated to an unpleasant time. Daylight 
never gave his own word unless he held the whip-hand. It 
was a case with the other fellow taking it or nothing. 

Legitimate invesünent had no place in Daylight's play. 
It tied up bis money, and reduced the element of risk. It 
was the gambling side of business that fasdnated him, and 
to play in his slashing manner required that bis money must 
be ready to hand. It was never tied up save for short 
intervals, for he was prindpally engaged in tuniing it over 
and over, i^ding here, there, and everywhere, a veritable 
pirate of the financial main. A five-per Cent safe investment 
had no attraction for bim ; but to risk tnillions in a sharp, 
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harsh skiimish, standii^ to lose everything or to win fifty 
or a hundred per cect, was the savor of life to him. He 
played according to the mies of the game, but he played 
merdlessly. When he got a man or a Corporation down, 
and they squealed, he gouged no less hard- Appeals for 
financial mercy feil on deaf ears. He was a free lance, and 
had no friendly business associations. Such alliances as 
were formed from time to time were purely affairs of 
expediency, and he regarded his allies as men who would 
give hiro the double-cross or ruin him if a profitable cbance 
presented. In spite of this pomt of view, he was faithful to 
his aUies. But he was faithful just as long as they were 
and no longer. The treason had to come from them, and 
then it was 'Ware DayUght. 

The business men and finanders of the Padfic coast never 
forgot the lesson of Charles Klinkner and the California 
& Altamont Trust Company. Klinknet was the Presi- 
dent. In partnership wiüi Daylight, the pair raided the 
San Jos6 Litenirban. The powerful Lake Power & Elec- 
tric Lighting Corporation came to the rescue, and Klinkner, 
seeing what he thought was the opportunity, went over to 
the enemy in the thick of the pitched battle. Daylight 
lost three mÜlions before he was done with it, and before 
he was done with it he saw the California & Altamont 
Trust Company hopelessly wrecked, and Charles Klinkner 
a suicide in a telon's cell. Not only did Daylight lose his 
grip on San Josß Interurban, but in the crash of his battle 
front he lost heavily all along the line. It was conceded by 
those competent to judge that he could have compromised 
and saved much. But, instead, he deliberately threw up 
the battle with San Jos6 Interurban and Lake Power, and, 
apparently defeated, with Napoleonic suddenness Struck 
at Klinkner. It was the last unexpected thing KJinkner 
would have dreamed of, and Daylight knew it. He knew. 
further, that the California & Altamont Trust Company was 
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30 intrinsically sound institutioa, but that just then it was 
in a. precarious condition due tx) Klinkner's speculations with 
its money. He knew, also, tliat in a few months the Trust 
Company would be more ärmly on its feet than ever, thanks 
to those same speculations, and that if he were to strike 
he must strike immediately. "It's just that much money 
in pocket and a whole lot more," he was reported to have 
Said in connection with his heavy losses. " It's just so much 
Insurance against the future. Heticeforth, men who go in 
with me on deals will think twice bef ore they try to double- 
cross me, and then some." 

The reasoQ for his savageness was that he despised the 
men with whom he played. He had a conviction that not 
one in a hundred of them was intrinsically square ; and as 
for the Square ones, he prophesied that, playing in a crooked 
game, they were sure to lose and in the long run go broke. 
His New York experience had opened his eyes. He tore 
the veils of illusion from the business game, and saw its 
nakedness. He generalized upon industry and sodety 
somewhat as follows : — 

Sodety, as organized, was a vast bunco game. There 
were many hereditary ineffidents — men and women who 
were not weak: enough to be confined in feeble-minded 
homes, but who were not streng enough to be aught eise 
than hewers of wood and drawers of water. Then there 
were the fools who took the organized bunco game seriously, 
honoring and re^ecting it. They were easy game for the 
othets, who saw clearly and knew the bunco game for what 
it was. 

Work, legitimate work, was the source of all wealth. 
That was to say, whether it was a sack of potatoes, a grand 
piano, or a seven-passenger touring car, it came into be- 
ing only by the Performance of work. Where the btmco 
came in was in the distribution of these things after labor 
had created them. He failed to see the homy-handed 
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sons of toil enjoying grand pianos or riding in automobiles. 
How this came about was explained by tbe bunco, By 
tens of thousaads and bundreds of tbousands men sat up 
nights and scbemed bow they could get between tbe work- 
ers and tbe tbings tbe workers produced. Tbese scbemers 
were tbe business men. Wben tbey got between tbe worker 
and bis product, they took a whack out of it for tbemselves. 
The size of tbe wback waa detenoined by no rule of equity, 
but by tbeir own strength and swinisbness. It wak £ilwa>'S 
a case of "all tbe traffic can bear." He saw all men in tbe 
business game doing this. 

One day, m a mdlow mood (induced by a string of Cock- 
tails and a bearty lunch), be started a conversation witb 
Jones, tbe elevator boy. Jones was a slender, mop-beaded, 
man-grown, tniculent flajne of an individual wbo seemed to 
go out of bis way to insult bis passengers. It was tbis that 
attracted Dayligbt's interest, and be was not long in find- 
ing out wbat was the matter with Jones. He was a prole- 
tarian, according to bis own aggressive Classification, and 
be bad wanted to write for a bving. Failing to win with 
tbe magazities, and compelled to find bimself in food and 
sbelter, be bad gone to tbe llttle vaUey of Petacba, not a 
hundred miles from Los Angeles. Here, toilii^ in the day- 
time, be planned to write and study at night. But the 
railroad charged all the traffic would bear. Petacba was a 
desert Valley, and produced only three things: cattle, fire- 
wood, and cbarcoal. For freight to Los Angeles on a car- 
load of cattle tbe railioad charged eigbt dollars. This, 
Jones explained, was due to the fact that tbe cattle had leg? 
and could be driven to Los Angeles at a cost equivalent to 
tbe Charge per car load. But firewood had tio legs, and the 
raiboad charged just precisely twenty-four dollars a car load. 

Tbis was a fine adjustment, for by working bammer-and- 
ton^ througb a twelve-bour day, after freist bad beea 
deducted from the selling price of tbe wood in Los Angeles, 
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the wood-chopper received one dollar and sixty cents. 
Jones had thought to get ahead of the game by tuming his 
wood into chaicoal. His estimates were satisfactory. But 
Üie railioad also made estimates. It issued a rate of forty- 
two dollars a car on charcoal. At the end of three months, 
Jones went over his figures, and found that he was still 
making one dollar and sixty cents a day. 

"So I quit," Jones concluded. "I went hoboing for a 
/ear, and I got back at the railroads. Leaving out the 
little things, I came across the Sierras in the sununer and 
touched a match to the snow-sheds. They only had a httle 
thirty-thousand-dollar äre. I guess that squared up all 
balances due on Fetacha." 

"Son, ain't you afraid to be tuming loose such infonna- 
lion?" Dayli^t gravely demanded. 

"Not on your life," quoth Jones. "They can't prove 
it. You could say I said so, and I could say I didn't say 
so, and a hell of a bt that evidence would amount to with 
a iury." 

Daylight went into his office and meditated awhile. 
That was it : ÄU the traßc would bear. From top to bottom, 
that was the rule of the game ; and what kept the game 
going was the fact that a sucker was bom every minute. 
If a Jones were bom every minute, the game wouldn't last 
very long. Lucky for the players that the workers weren't 
Joneses. 

But there were other and larger phases of the game. 
Little business men, shopkeepers, and such i!k took what 
whack they could out of the product of the worker ; but, 
after all, it was the large business men who fonned 
the workers throu^ the little business men. When all 
was said and done, the latter, like Jones in Petacha 
Valley, got no more Üian wages out of theh whack. 
In truth, they were hired men for the large business men. 
Still j^ain, h%her up, were the big fellows. They used 
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vast and complicated paraphemalia for the puipose, on a 
krge Scale, of getüng between hundreds of thousands o£ 
workers and their products. These men were not so much 
mere robbers as gamblers. And, not content with their 
direct winnings, being essentially gamblers, they raided 
one another. They called this feature of the game high 
fittance. They wete all enga^ed primarily in robbing the 
worker, but every Uttle while they formed combinations 
and robbed one ajiother of the accumulated loot. This 
explained the fifty-thousand-dollar raid on him by Holds- 
worthy and the ten-million-dollar raid on him by Dowsett, 
Letton, and Gi^enhanmier. And when he raided Panama 
Mail he had done exactly the same thing. Well, he con- 
cluded, it was finer sport robbing the robbers than robbing 
the poor stupid workers. 

Thus, all unread in philosophy, Daylight preeropted for 
himself the position and vocation of a twentieth-century 
superman. He found, with rare and mythical exceptions, 
that there was no nobksse oblige among the business and 
financial supermen. As a clever travellcr had announced in 
an after-dinner speech at the Alta-Padfic, "There was 
honor amongst thieves, and this was what distinguished 
thieves from honest men." That was it. It hit the nail 
on the head. These modern supermen were a lot of sordid 
banditti who had the succe^ftd effrontery to preach a code 
of right and wrong to their victims which they themselves 
did not practise. With tbem, a man's word was good Just 
as long as he was compelied to keep it. Thou shaü twt 
steal was only appHcable to the honest worker. They, 
the supermen, were above such commandments. They 
certainly stole and were honored by their fellows accordii^ 
to the magnitude of their stealings. 

The more Daylight played the game, the clearer the Situa- 
tion grew. Despite the fact that every robber was keen to 
rob every other robber, the band was well orgamzed. It 
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practically controlled the political macMnery of sodety, 
froit the ward poUtidan up to tlie Senate of the United 
States, It passed laws that gave it privilege to rob. It 
enforced these laws by meaus of the police, the marshals, 
the militia and regulär army, and the courts. And it was a 
snap, A superman's chiefest danger was his fellow-super- 
maa. The great stupid mass of tJie people did not count. 
They were constituted of such inferior clay that the verlest 
chicanery fooled them. The superman manipulated the 
strings, and when robbery of the workers became too slow 
or monotonous, they tumed loose and robbed one another. 

Dayl%ht was philosophical, but not a philosopher. He 
had never read the books. He was a hard-headed, practical 
man, and farthest from him was any Intention of ever read- 
bg the books. He had lived life in the simple, where books 
were not necessaiy for an understanding of life, and now 
life in the complex appeared just as simple. He saw through 
its frauds and fictions, and found it as elemental as on the 
Yukon. Men were made of the same stufF. They had the 
Same passions and desires. Finance was poker on a larger 
Scale. The men who played were the men who had stakes. 
The workers were the fellows toiling for grub-stakes. He 
saw the game played out according to the everlasting rules, 
and he played a hand himself. The gigantic futUity of 
humanity organized and befuddied by the bandits did not 
shock him. It was the natural order. Practically all hu- 
man endeavors were futOe. He had seen so much of it. 
His partners had starved and died on the Stewart Hun- 
dreds of old-timers had failed to locate on Bonanza and 
Eldorado, while Swedes and chechaquos had come in on the 
moose-pastxire and bündly staked millions. It was life, 
and life was a sava^e proposition at best. Men in civiliza- 
tion robbed because they were so made. They robbed just 
3S cats scratched, famine pinched, and frost bit. 

So it was that Daylight became a successful finand», 
u 
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He did not go in for swindling the workers. Not only did 
he not have, the heait for it, but it did not strike him as a 
sporting propoütion. The workers were so easy, so stupid. 
It was more like slaughtering fat, hand-reared pheasants 
on the English preserves he had heard about. The sport, 
to him, was in waylaying the successful robbers and taking 
thdr spoils from them. There was fun and exdtement in 
that, and sometimes they put up the very devil of a fighL 
Like Robin Hood ot old, DayKght proceeded to rob the rieh, 
and, in a small way, to distiibute to the needy. But he 
was charitable after his own fashion. The great mass of 
human misery meant nothing to him. That was part of the 
everlasting order. He had no patience with the organized 
charities and the professional charity mongers. Nor, on 
the other band, was what he gave a consdence dole. He 
owed no man, and restitution was imtliinkable. What 
he gave was a largess, a free, spontaneous ^t ; and it was 
for those about him. He never contributed to an earth- 
quake fund in Japan nor to an open-air fund in New York 
City. Instead, he financed Jones, the elevator boy, for a 
year that he might write a book. When he leamed that 
the wife of his waiter at the St. Francis was suffering from 
tuberculo^, he sent her to Arizona, and later, when her 
case was declared hopeless, he sent the husband, too, to be 
with her to the end. Likewise, he bought a string of horse- 
hair bridles from a convict in a Western penitentiary, who 
spread the good news until it seemed to Daylight that half 
the convicts in that institution were making bridles for him. 
He bought them all, paying from twenty to fifty dollars 
each for them. They were beautiful and honest things, 
and he decorated all the available wall-space of his bedroom 
with them, 

The grim Yukon life had failed to make Daylight hard. 
Xt required dvilizaüon to produce this result. Li the fierce, 
'Svage game he now played, his habitual geniaüty imper- 
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ceptibly slipped away from Mm, as did his lazy Western 
drawl. As his speech became sharp and nervous, so did 
his mental processes. In the swift rush of the game he 
lound less and less time to spend on being merely good- 
natured. The change raarked his face itself. The lincs 
grew steraer. Less often appeared the playfiü curl of his 
%», the smile in the wrinkÜng comers of his eyes. The 
eyes themselves, black and äasbing, like an Indian's, be- 
trayed glints of cruelty and brutal consdousness of power. 
His tremendous vitality remained, and radiated from all his 
being, bnt it was vitality imder the new aspect of the man- 
trampling man-conqueror. His battles with elemental na- 
tue had been, in a way, impersonal ; bis present battles 
were whoUy with the mdes of his spedes, and the hardshipa 
of üe trail, the river, and the frost marred >iim f ar lesa than 
the bitter keenness of the struggle with his felbws. 

He still had recrudescences of geniaUty, but they were 
laigely periodical and forced, and they were usually due to 
ÜLe Cocktails he took prior to meal-time. In the North, he 
had dnmk deeply and at irregulär intervals ; but now his 
drinking became systematic and disdplined. It was an 
imconsdous development, but it was based upon phyaical 
and mental condition. The Cocktails served as an inhibi- 
tioo. Without reasoning or thinking about it, the strain of 
the Office, which was essentiaily due to the daring and 
audadty of bis ventures, required check or cessation ; and 
he found, through the weeks and months, that the Cocktails 
supplied this very thing. They constituted a stone wall. 
He never drank during the moming, nor in office hours; 
but the Instant he left the office he proceeded to rear this 
wall of alcoholic inhibition athwart his consdousness. The 
Office became immediately a dosed affair. It ceased to 
eiist In the aftemoon, after lunch, it Hved again for one 
or two hours, when, leaving it, he rebuilt the wall of iohi- 
bition. Of course. there were exceptions to this ; and, such 
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was the rigor of his discipline, Üiat if he had a dinner or a 
Conference before bim in wbich, in a business way, he en- 
countered enemies or allies and planned or prosecuted cam- 
paigns, he abstained from dnnking. But the instant the 
business was settled, his everlasting call went out for a 
Maiüni, and for a double-Martini at that, served La a long 
glass so as not to ezdte comment 
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CHAPTER VI 

lilTO Daylight's life came Dede Mason. She came rather 
imperc^tibly. He had accepted her iropersonally along 
with the of&ce fuimshing, the office boy, Morrison, the 
Chief, cx>Dfideiitial, and only clerk, and all the rest of the 
accessories of a supennan's gamblii^ place of business. 
Had he been asked any time during the first months she 
was in bis employ, he would have been unable to teil the 
color of her eyes. From the fact that she was a demi- 
bloade, there re^ded dimly in bis subconsdousness a concep- 
tion that she was a brünette. Likewise he had an idea that 
^e was not thin, while Uiere was an absence in bis mind of 
any idea tliat she was fat. As to how she dressed, he had 
no ideas at all. He had no traiaed eye in such matters, nor 
was he interested. He took it for granted, in the lack of 
any impression to the contraiy, that she was dressed some- 
how. He knew her as "Miss Mason," and that was all, 
thoi^ he was aware that as a stenographer she seemed quick 
and accurate. This impression, however, was quite vague, 
for he had had no experience with other stenographers, and 
naturally believed that they were all quick and accurate. 

One moming, signing up letters, he came upon an / 
ihaü. Glandng quickly over the page for similar construc- 
tions, he found a number of / wiUs. The / shall was alone. 
It stood out conspicuously. He pressed the call-bell twice, 
and a momrait later Dede Mason entered. 

"Did I say that, Miss Mason?" he asked, extending 
the letter to her and pointing out the criminal phrase. 

A shade of aimoyance crossed hei face. She stood caof 
victed. 
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"My mistake," she said. "I am sony. But it's aota 
mistake, you know," she added quickly. 

"How do you make that out?" challenged Daylight 
"It sure don't sound right, in my way of thinking." 

She had reached the door by this time, and now tumed, 
the offending letter in her hand. 

"It's right just the same." 

"But that would make all those / miUs wiong, theo," he 
argued. 

"It does," was her audadous answer. "Shall I change 
them?" 

"I skaÜ he over to look that affair up on Monday." Daylight 
repeated the sentence from the letter aloud. He did it 
with a grave, serious air, listening intently to the sound of 
bis ovm voice. He shook bis head. "It don't sound right, 
Miss Mason. It just don't sound right. Why, nobody 
writes to me that way. They all say / nnll — educated 
men, too, some of them. Ain't that so?" 

"Yes," she acknowledged, and passed out to her machine 
to make the correction. 

It chanced that day that among the several men with 
whom he sat at luncheon was a young Englishman, a min- 
ing engineer. Had it happened any other time it would 
have passed unnoticed, but, fresh from the ült with his 
stenographer, DayUght was Struck immediately by the 
Ettglishman's / shaU. Several times, in the course of the 
meal, the pbrase was lepeated, and Daylight was certain 
there was no mistake aböut it. 

After luncheon he comered Mcintosh, one of the members 
whom he knew to have been a College man, because of Hs 
football reputation. 

"Look here, Bunny," DayUght demanded, "which is 
right, / shaü be auer to look that, affair up on Monday, ot 
l mll beoverto look that affair upon Monday?" 

The ex-football capta^ debated painfuUy for a miuutc 
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"Blessed if I know," he confessed. "Which way do I 
sayit?" 

"Oh, / will, of course." 

" Then the other is right, depend upon it. I always was 
rotten on giammar." 

On the way back to the office, Daylight dropped into a 
bookstore and bought a grammai ; and for a solid hour, bis 
feet up OQ the desk, he toiled thiough its pages. 

"Knock off my head with little apples if the girl ain't 
right," he conununed aloud at the end of the Session. 
For the first time it Struck him that there was somethmg 
about his stenographer. He had accepted her up to then, 
35 a female creatwe and a bit of office fumishing. But 
now, having demonstrated that she knew more grammar 
than did business men and College giaduates, she became an 
individual. She seemed to stand out in his consdousness 
as conspicuously as the / shall had stood out on the typed 
page, and he b^an to take notice. 

He managed to watch her leaving that aftemoon, and he 
was aware for the first time that she was weC-formed, and 
that her manner of dress was satisfying. He knew nooe of 
the details of women's dress, and he saw none of the details 
of her neat shirt-waist and weU-oit tailor suit. He saw 
only the effect in a general, sketchy way. She looked right. 
This was in the absence of anything wrong or out of the 
way. 

"She's a trim Uttle good-looker," was his verdict, when 
tie outer ofBce door dosed on her. 

The next moming, dictating, he conduded that he liked 
the way she did her hair, though for the life of him he could 
have given no description of it. The Impression was pleas- 
ing, that was all. She sat between him and the window, 
and he noted that her hair was hght brown, with hints of 
golden bronze. A pale sun, shining in, touched the golden 
bronze into smouidering fiiea that were very pleasing to 

Google 
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behold. Funny, he thought, that he had never observed 
this phenotnenon before. 

In the midst of the letter he came to the construction 
which had caused the trouble the day before. He remem- 
bered his wresÜe with the grammar, and dictated: — 

"7 skaü rmet you halfway in tkis proposUion — " 

Miss Mason gave a quick lock up at hhn. The action 
was purely involuntary, and, in fact, had been half a staitle 
of surprise, The next instant her eyes had dropped again, 
and she sat waiting to go on with the dictation. But in 
that moment of her glajice Daylight had noted that h« 
eyes were gray. He was later to leam that at times there 
were golden lights in those same gray eyes ; but he had seen 
enough, as it was, to surprise him, for he became suddenfy 
aware that he had always taken herfor a brünette with brown 
eyes, as a matter of course. 

"You were light, after all," he confessed, with a sheep- 
ish grin that sat incongruously on his stem, Indian-like 
features. 

Again he was rewaided by an upward glance and an 
acknowledging smile, and this time he verified the fact that 
her eyes were gray. 

"But it don't sound right, just the same," he complained. 

At this she laughed outright, 

"I heg your pardon," she hastened to make amends, 
and then spoiled it by adding, "but you are so fimny." 

Daylight began to feel a slight awkwardness, and the 
sun would per^t in setting her hair a-smouldering. 

"I didn't mean to be funny," he said, 

"That was why I lau^ed. But it is right, and perfectJy 
good grammar." 

"All right," he sighed — "/ shaü meet you halfway '» 
this proposUion — got that?" 

And the dictation went on. 

He discoveted that ia the intervaJs, when slie had nothing 
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to do, she read books and magazines, or worked on 3ome soit 
of feminine fancy work. 

Passing her desk, once, he picked up a volume of Kip- 
ling's poems and glanced bepuzzled thiough the pages. 

"You li^e reading, Miss Mason?" he said, laying the 
book down. 

"Oh, yes," was her answer; "very much," 

Another time it was a book of Wells', The Wheds oj 
Chance. 

"What's it all about?" Daylight asked. 

"Oh, it's just a novel, a love-story." 

She stopped, but he still stood waiting, and she feit it 
incumbent to go on. 

"It's about a little Cockney draper's assistant, who takea 
a vacation on bis bicyde, and falls in with a yoiing girl very 
much above him. Her mother is a populär writer and all 
that. And the Situation is very curious, and sad, too, and 
ti^c. Would you care to read it?" 

"Does he get her?" Daylight demanded. 

"No; that's the point of it. He wasn't — " 

"And he doesn't get her, and you've read all them pages, 
hundreds of them, to find that out?" Daylight muttered 
hamazement. 

Miss Mason was nettled as well as amused. 

"But you read the mining and financial news by the 
hour," she retorted. 

"But I sure get something out of that. It's business, 
and it's differenL I get money out of it What do you get 
out of books?" 

"Points of view, new ideas, life." 

"Not worth a cent cash." 

"But life's worth more than cash," she argued. 

"Oh, well," he said, with easy masculine tolerance, "so 
loi^ as you enjoy it, That's what counts, I suppose ; and 
Üiere's uo accounting for taste." 
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^jDespite Ws own superior point of view, he had an idea that 
«he knew a lot, and he ezperienced a fleeting feeliug üke 
that of a barbarian face to face with the evideoce of some 
tiemendoiis cultuie. To Daylight cultuie was a worÜüess 
thii^ and yet, somehow, he was vaguely troubled by a 
sense that there was moie in cultuie than he ünagined. 

Again, on her desk, in pas^g, he noticed a txxik mth 
whidi he was famüiar. This time he did not stop, for he 
had recognized the cover. It was a magazme corre^nd- 
«it's book on the Klondike, and he knew that he and bis 
photograph figured in it, and he knew, also, of a certain 
sensational chapter concemed with a womau's srndde, and 
with one "Too much Daylight." 

; After that he did not talk with her agaia about books. 
He imagined what erroneous conclusions she had drawn 
from that patticular chapter, and it stung him the more 
in that they were undeserved. Of all unlikely things, to 
have the reputation of being a lady-killer, — he, Buming 
Daylight, — and to have a woman kill heiself out of love 
for him I He feit that he was a most unfoitunate man, 
and wondered by what luck that one book of aü the thou- 
sands of books should have fallen into his stenographer's 
hands. For some days afterward he had an uncomfortable 
Sensation of guiltiness whenever he was in Miss Mason's 
presence ; and once he was positive that he cau^t her 
looking at him with a curious, intent gaze, as if studyii^ 
what mannet of man he was. 

He pumped Morrison, the clerk, who had first to vent bis 
personal grievance against Miss Mason before he could tdl 
what little he knew of her. 

"She comes from Siskiyou County, She's very nice to 
work with in the office, of course, but she's rather stuck on 
berself — exclusive, you know." 

"How do you make that out?" Daylight queried. 

"Well, she thinks too much of herseif to assodate with 
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those she works with, in the office here, for instance. She 
won't have anything to do with a fellow, you see. I've 
asked her out repeatedly, to the theatre and the chutes and 
such things. But nothing doing. Says she ükes plenty of 
sleep, and can't stay up late, and has to go all the way to 
Beikeley — that's where she lives." 

This phase of the report gave Daylight a distinct satis- 
^tion. She was a bit above the ordinary, and no doubt 
about it But Momson's next words carried a hurt. 

"But that's all bot air. She's running with the Univer' 
si^ boys, that's what sbe's doing. She needs tots of sleep, 
and can't go to the theatre with me, but she can dance all 
hours with them. I've heard it pretty strai^t that she 
goes to all their hops and such things. Rather stylish and 
high-toned for a stenographer, I'd say. And she keeps a 
horse, too. She rides astride aU over those hüls out there. 
I saw her one Sunday myself. Oh, she's a high-flyer, and 
I wonder how she does it. Sizty-five a month don't go far. 
TTien she has a slck brother, too." 

"Live with her people?" Daylight asked. 

"No; hasn't got any. They were well to do, I've heard. 
They must have been, or that brother of hers couldn't have 
gone to the University of California. Her father had a big 
cattle-ranch, but he got to fooling with mines or something, 
and went broke before he died. Her mother died long 
before that. Her brother must cost a lot of money. He 
was a husky once, played football, was great on himting and 
being out in the tnountains and such things. He got bis 
accident breaking horses, and then rheumatism or some- 
thing got into him. One leg is ahorter than the othei and 
vithered up some. He has to walk on cnitches. I saw her 
out with him once — crossing the ferry. The doctors have 
been eiperimenting on him for yeaxs, and he's in the French 
Hospital now, I think."- 

All of which side-lights cm Miss Mason went to increase 
B. D.-12 
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Daylight's interest in her. Yet, much as he deäred, he 
faiied to get acquainted with her. He had thoughts of 
asking hei to luucheon, but his was the innate chivalry of 
the frontiersmas, and the thoughts never came to anything. 
He knew a self-respecting, square-dealing man was not 
supposed to take his stenogiapher to luncheon. Such 
things did happen, he knew, for he heard the chaffing gossip 
of the club ; but he did not think much of such men and 
telt sorry for the ^b. He had a stränge notion that a man 
had less rights over those he employed than over mere 
acquaintances or strangers. Thus, had Miss Mason not 
been his employee, he was confident that he would have had 
her to luncheon or the theatre in no time. But he feit that 
it was an imposition for an employer, because he bought 
the time of an employee in working hours, to presume in 
any way upon any of the rest of that employee's time. 
To do so was to act like a bully. The atuation was unfair. 
It was taJcing advantage of the fact that the employee was 
dependent on one for a livelihood. The employee might 
pennit the imposition through fear of angering the employer 
and not through any personal inclination at all. 

In his own case he feit that such an imposition would be 
peculiarly obnoxious, for had she not read that cursed 
Klondike correspondent's book? A pretty idea she must 
have of him, a girl that was too high-toned to have any- 
thing to do with a good-looking, gentlemanly fellow like 
Morrison. Also, and down under all his other reasons, 
Daylight was timid. The only thing he had ever been 
afraid of in his life was woman, and he had been afraid all 
his life. Nor was that timidity to be put easüy to flight 
now that he feit the first g limm ering need and desire for 
woman. The spectre of the apron-string still haunted him, 
and helped him to find excuses for getting on no forwarder 
with Dede Mason. 
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Not beiDg f avored by chance in getting acquainted with 
Dede Mason, Daylight's interest in her alowly waned. 
Iliis was but natural, for he was plunged deep in liazardou3 
Operations, and the fasdnations of the game and the 
magnitude of it accounted for all the energy that even his 
magnificent oiganism could generale. Such was his absorp- 
tion that the pretty stenographer dowly and imperceptibly 
faded from the forefront of his consdousness. Thus, the 
first faint spur, in the best sense, of his need for woman 
ceased to prod. So far as Dede Mason was concemed, he 
possessed no more than a complacent feeling of satisfaction 
in that he had a very nice stenographer, 

And, completely to put the quietus on any last lingering 
kipes he might have had of her, he was in the thick of his 
spectacular and intensely bitter fight with the Coastwise 
Steam Navigation Company, and the Hawaiian, Nicara- 
guan, and Fadfic-Mexican Steamship Company. He 
stirred up a bigger muss than he had antidpated, 
aod even he was astounded at the wide ramiücations 
of the struggle and at the unexpected and incongruous 
interests that were drawn into it. Every newspaper 
in San Frandsco tmned upon Idm. It was true, one 
or two of them had first intimated that they were open 
to subsidization, but Dayl^t's judgment was that the 
ätuation did not Warrant sudi expenditure. Up to this tüne 
the press had been amusingly tolerant and good-naturedly 
sensaüonal about him, but now he was to leam what virulent 
soirrilousness an antagonized press was capable of . Every 
tpisode of his Ufe was resurrected to serve as foimdations 
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for malidous fabiications. Dayl^t was frankly amazed at 
the new interpretation put upon all he had accomplished and 
the deeds he had done. From an Alaskan hero he was meta- 
moiphosed into an Ala^an bully, liai, desperado, and all- 
around "bad man." Not content with this, lies upon lies, 
out of whole cloth, were manufactuied about him. He 
nevei replied, thou^ once he went to the extent of disbur- 
dening bis mind to half a dozen reporters. 

"Do your danmedest," he told them. "Bunüng Day- 
light's bucked bi^er things than your dirty, lying sheets. 
And I don't blame you, boys . . , that is, not much. You 
can't help it. YouVe got to live, There's a mighty lot of 
women in this world that make their Uving in sinülar fashion 
to yours, because they're not able to do anyüiing better. 
Somebody's got to do the dirty werk, and it nüght as well 
be you. You're paid for it, and you ain't got the backbone 
to nistle cleaner Jobs." 

The sodalist press of the dty jubilantly Kq>loited thisi 
utterance, scattering it broadcast over San Francisco in 
tens of thousands of paper dodgers. And the joiunalists, 
stung to the quick, retahated with the only means in their 
power — printer's ink abuse. The attack became bitterer 
than ever, The whole affair sank to the deeper deeps of 
rancor and savageness. The poor woman who had killed 
herseif was dra^ed out of her grave and paraded on thou- 
sands of reams of paper as a martyr and a victim to Day- 
light's ferodous bmtality. Staid, Statistical articles were 
published, proving that he had made bis start by robbmg 
poor miners of their Claims, and that the capstone to his 
fortune had been put in place by bis treacherous violation 
of faith with the Guggenhammers in the deal on Ophir. 
And there were editorials written in which he was called 
an enemy of sodety, possessed of the manners and culture of 
a caveman, a fomenter of wasteful business troubles, the 
destroyer of the dt/s prosperity in conunerce and trade. 
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ao anarchist of dire menace; and one editorial gravely 
recommended that banging would be a lesson to him and 
his ilk, and concluded with the fervent hope that some 
(ky his big motor-car would anash up and «ma^li him 
with it. 

He was like a big beai raiding a bee-hive, and, r^;ardles3 
of the stings, he obstinately persisted in pawing for the 
boney. He gritted his teeth and Struck back. Beginniug 
vith a raid on two steamship companies, it developed into 
a pitched battle with a dty, a State, and a Continental coast- 
üne. Very well ; they wanted %ht, and they would get 
it It was what he wanted, and he iei.t justi£ed in having 
come down from the Klondike, for here he was gambling 
at a bigger table than ever the Yukon had supplied. 
Allied with him, on a splendid salaxy, with princely 
pickings thiown in, was a lawyer, Larry Hegan, a 
yoimg Irishman with a reputation to maie, and whose 
peculiar genius had been unrecognized until Daylight 
[ücked up with him. Hegan had Celtic Imagination and 
daring, and to such degree that Dayhght's cooler head was 
necessary as a check on his wilder visions. Hegan's was 
a Napoleonic legal mind, without balance, and it was just 
this balance that Daylight supplied. Alone, the Irishman 
was doomed to failure, but directed by Daylight, he was 
on the highroad to fortune and recognition. A^so, he was 
possessed of no more personal or dvic a>nscience than 
Napoleon. 

It was Hegan who guided Daylight through the intri- 
cades of modern politics, laboi Organization, and commer- 
dal and corporation law. It was Hegan, prolific of lesource 
IbA suggesÜon, who opened Daylight's eyes to undreamed 
possibilities in twentieth-century warfare; and it was 
Daylight, rejecting, accepting, and elaborating, who planned 
the campaigns and prosecuted them. With the Pacific 
coast, fiom Fuget Sound to Panama, buzzing and hununing, 
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and with San Francisco furiously about his ears, the two 
big steamship oimpanies had all the appearance of winning. 
It looked as if Buming Daylight was being beaten slowly to 
his kuees. And then he Struck — at the steamship aaa- 
panies, at San Francisco, at the whole Fadfic osast. 

It was Dot much of a blow at first. A Christian Endeavor 
Convention being held in San Francisco, a row was started 
by Express Drivers' Union No, 927 over the handling of a 
small heap of ba^age at the Feny Building. A few heads 
were broken, a score of arrests made, and the baggage was 
delivered. No one would have guessed that behind this 
petty wtangle was the fine Irish band of Hegau, made potent 
by the Klondike gold of Buming Dayl^t. It was an 
msignifirant affaJT at best — or SO it seemed. But the 
Teamsters' Union took iq) the quarrel, backed by the 
whole Water Frtmt Federation. Step by step, the strike 
became involved. A refusal of cooks and waiters to serve 
scab teamsters or teamsters' employers brought out the 
Cooks and waiters. The butchers and meat-cutteis refused 
to handle meat destined for unfair restaurants. The com- 
bined Employers' Associations put up a solid front, aad 
found fadng them the 40,000 organized laborers of San 
Francisco. The restaurant bakers and the bakery wagon 
drivers Struck, followed by the milkers, milk drivers, and 
chicken pickers. The building trades asserted its poation 
in tmambiguons terms, and all San Francisco was in turmoü. 

But still, it was only San Francisco. H^an's intrigues 
were masterly, and Daylight's campaign steadily developed, 
The powerftil fighting Organization known as the Pacific 
Slope Seaman's Union refused to work vessels the cargoes 
of which were to be handled by scab longshoremen and 
Iraght-handlers. The union presented its Ultimatum, and 
then called a strike. This had been Daylight's objective 
all the time. Every incoming coastwise vessel was boarded 
by the Union officials and its crew sent ashore. And with tbe 
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seamen went the firemen, the engineers, and the sea cooks 
and waiters. Daily the nijmber of idle steamers increased. 
It was impossible to get scab crews, for the men of the 
Seaman's Unioa were hghters trained in the hard school of 
the sea, and when they went out it meant blood and death 
to scabs. Thisphase of the strike spread up and down the 
entire Pacific coast, iintil all the ports were filled with idle 
ships, and sea transportation was at a standstill. The days 
and weeks dra^ed out, and the strike held. The Coast- 
wise Steam Navigation Company, and the Hawaiian, 
Kicaraguan, and Facific-Mexican Steamship Company 
were tied up completely. The expenses of combating the 
Btrike were tremendous, and they were eaming nothing, 
whiledaily the ^tuatioa went from bad to worse,untU "peace 
atanyprice"becamethecry. And still there was no peace, 
untü Dayl^t and his allies played out their hand, raked in 
the winnii^, and allowed a goodly portion of a continent 
to resume business. 

It was noted, in following years, that several leaders of 
mtikmea built themselves houses and blocks of renting fiats 
and took trips to the old couutries, while, more immediately, 
other leaders and "dark horses" came to pohtical prefer- 
ment and the control of the municipal govemment and the 
fflumcipal moneys. In fact, San Francisco's boss-ridden 
condition was due m greater degree to Daylight's wide- 
Bpreading batÜe than even San Francisco ever dreamed. 
For the part he had played, the details of vhlch were prac- 
tically all rumor and guesswork, quickly leaked out, and 
in consequence he became a much-execrated and well- 
hated man. Nor had Daylight himself dreamed that his 
rüd on the steamshlp companies would have grown to such 
lossal proportions. 

But he had got what he was after. He had played an 
ciciüag band and won, beating the steamship companies 
down into the dust and merdlessly robbing the stockholden 
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by perfectly legal methods befoie he let go. Of couise, in 
addition to the large sums of money he had paid over, his 
allies had rewarded themselves by gobbling the advantages 
which later enabled them to loot the dty. His alliance 
with a gang of cutthtoats had broi^t about a lot of cut- 
throating. But his otnsd^ice sufiered no twinges. He 
remembered what he had once heard an old preacher utter, 
namely, that they who rose by the sword perished by the 
sword. One took his chances when he played with cut- 
throats, and his, Daylight's, throat was stUl intact. That 
was it I And he had woa. It was all gamble and war 
between the streng men. The tools did not count. Ttey 
were always getting hurt; and that they always bad been 
getting hurt was the conclusion he drew from what Kttle 
he knew of history. San Francisco had wanted war, and 
he had given it war. It was the game. All the big fellows 
did the same, and they did much worse, too. 

"Don't talk to me about morality and dvic duty," he 
replied to a perastent interviewer. "If you quit your Job 
to-morrow and went to work on another paper, you would 
write just what you were told to wiite. It's morality and 
dvic duty now with you ; on the new job it would be backii^ 
up a thieving railroad with . . ■ morality and dvic duty, 
I suppose. Your price, my son,is just about thirty per 
we^. That's what you seil tor. But your paper woidd 
seil for a bit more. Pay its price to-day, and it would shif t 
its present rotten poUcy to some other rotten policy; but 
it woidd never let up on morality and dvic duty, 

"And all because a sucker is bom every minute. So 
long as the people stand for it, theyll get it good and plenly, 
my son. And the shareholders and bu^ess interests might 
as well shut up squawking about how much theyVe been 
hurt. You never hear ary squeal out of them when they've 
got the other fellow down and are gouging him. This is 
the time they got gouged, and that's all th^e is to it. Talk 
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about mollycoddles I Son, those same fellows would steaj 
crusts from starving mm and pull gold fillings from the 
mouths of corpses, yep, and squawk like Sam Scratdi if 
some blamed coipse hit back. They're all tarred wiÜi the 
same brusfa, littie and big. Lcwk at your Sugar Trust — • 
with all its millions stealing water like a common tbief from 
New York City, and short-weighing tbe govermnent on its 
foney scales. Morality and dvic duly 1 Son, forget i^." 
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Daylight's Coming to dvilizatiou had not improved 
him. True, he wore better clothes, had leamed slightly 
bettet manners, and spoke better Engllsh. As a gambler 
and a man-trampler he had developed remarkable effidency. 
Also, he had become used to a higher Standard of Uviug, and 
he had whetted bis wits to razor sharpness in the fierce, 
complicated strudle of fighting males. But he had hard- 
ened, and at the expense of his old-time, whole-souled 
geniality. Of the essential refinements of dvilization he 
knew nothing. He did not know they existed. He had 
become eynical, bitter, and brutal. Power had its effect 
on him that it had on all mer Suspidous of the big ex< 
ploiters, despising the fools of the exploited herd, he bad 
faith only in himself. This led to an iindue and erroneous 
exaltation of his ego, while kindly consideration of others 
■ — nay, even dmple respect — was destroyed, until naugbt 
was lef t for him but to worship at the shrine of seif. 

Physically, he was not the man of iron musdes who had 
come down out of the Arctic. He did not exerdse suffi- 
dently, ate more than was good for him, and drank alto- 
gether too much. His muscles were getüng fiabby, and 
his taüor called attention to his increasing waistband. la 
fact, Daylight was developing a definite paunch. Tliis 
physical deterioration was manifest likewise in his face. 
The lean Indian visage was suffering a dty change. The 
slight hollows in the dieeks under the high cheek-bones had 
filled out. The beginning of puff-sacks under the eyes 
was faintly visible. The girth of the neck had increased, 
and the first crease and fold of a double chin were becoming 
■So 
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plainly discemible. The old effect of ascetidsm, bred of 
tenific haxdships aad to3, had vanished ; the features had 
berome broader and heavier, betraying all the Stigmata of 
Üie life he lived, advertjsing the man's self-indulgence, 
barshness, and bmtality. 

Even his huinan affiliations were descending, Playing 
a lone hand, contemptuous of most of the men -with whom 
he played, lacHng in sympathy oi understanding of them, 
and certainly independent of them, he fouud htüe in com- 
mon with those to be encountered, say at the Alta-Pacific. 
hl point of fact, when the battle with the steamship com- 
panies was at its height and his raid was inflicting incalcu- 
lable damage on all business interests, he had been asked to 
resign from the Alta-Pacific. The idea had been rather to 
his liking, and he had found new quaiters in clubs üke the 
Riverside, organized and practically maintained by the dty 
bosses. He found that he reaJly liked such men better. 
They were more primitive and simple, and they did not 
put on airs. They were honest buccaneers, frankly in the 
game for what they could get out of it, on the surface more 
raw and savage, but at least not glossed over with oily or 
graceful hypocrisy. The Alta-Padfic had suggested that 
his redgnation be kept a private matter, and then had privily 
informed the newspapers. TTie latter had made great 
cipital out of the forced reägnation, but Daylight had 
grinned and silently gone Ins way, though registering a black 
mark against more than one club member who was des- 
üned to feel, in the days to come, the crushing weight of 
the Klondiker's financia! paw. 

The storm-centre of a corabined newspaper attack lasting 
for months, Daylight's character had been tom to shreds. 
There was no fact in his history that had not been distorted 
into a criminality or a vice. This public making of him 
over into an iniquitous monster had pretty weü crushed 
Uly lingering hope he had of getUng acquainted with Dede 
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Mason. He feit that there was no chance for her ever to 
look kindiy on a man of bis caliber, and, beyoud iucreasiug 
her salary to seveiity-fi.ve doUars a month, he proceeded 
graduaJIy to forget about her. The increase was made 
known to her tbiough Morrison, and later she thanked 
DayUght, and that was the end of it 

One week-end, feeling heavy and dljnressed and tired of 
the dty and its ways, he obeyed the impolse of a wbim that 
was later to play an important part in Iiis life. The desire 
to get out of the dty for a whifiE of country air and for a 
diange of scene was the cause. Yet, to hiinself, he made 
the excuse of goii^ to Glen Ellen for the puipose of in- 
specting the bridtyard with whidi Holdsworthy had gold- 
bricked him. 

He spent the night in the little countiy hotd, and on 
Sunday moming, astride a saddle-horse rented from the 
Glen Ellen butcher, rode out of the vUlage. The brick- 
yard was close at band on the flat beside the Sonoma Creek. 
The kilns were visible among the trees, when he glanced 
to the left and caught sight of a duster of wooded knolls 
half a mile away, perdied on the rolling slopea of Sonoma 
Mountahi. The mountain, itself wooded, towered behind. 
The trees on the knolls seemed to beckon to hün, The dry, 
early-summer air, shot throi^ with sunshine, was wine to 
Iiim. Unconsdously he drank it in in deep breaths. The 
[Äospect of the bridiyard was uninviting. He was jaded 
vitk all thii^ business, and the wooded knolls were calling 
to him. A horse was between bis legs — a good horse, he 
dedded; one that sent him bade to the cayuses he had 
ridden during bis eastem Oregon boyhood. He had been 
somewhat of a ridcr in those early days, and the diamp of 
Wt and creak of saddle-leather sounded good to him now. 

Resolving to have his fun first, and to look over the brick- 
yard afterward, he rode on up the hill, prospecting for a 
way across coimtry to get to the knolls. He left the coun- 
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try road at the fiist gate he came to and cantered through 
a hayfield. The grain was waist-high on either ade the 
wagon road, and he sniffed the wann aroma of it with 
delighted nostrils. Larks flew up before him, and froiQ 
everywhere came mellow notes. From the appearance ol 
the road it was patent that it had been used for hauling day 
to the now idle brickyard, Salviug his consdence wiüi the 
idea that this was part of the inq)ection, he rode on to the 
day-pit — a huge scar in a hülside. But he did not linger 
long, swinging off again to the left and leaving the road. 
Not a fann-house was in sight, and the change from the 
dty cTowding was essentially satisfying. He rode now 
through open woods, across Uttle flower-scattered glades, 
he came upon a spring. Fiat on the giound, he diank 
deeply of the clear water, and, looking about him, feit 
with a shock the beauty of the world. It came to him likc 
a discovery ; he had never realized it before, he concluded, 
aad also, he had forgotten much. One could not sit in at 
lii^ finance and keep track of such things. As he drank 
in the air, the scene, and the distant song of larks, he feit 
Eke a poker-player rising from a night-long table and Coming 
forth from the pent atmosphere to taste the freshness of the 
mom. 

At the base of the knoUs he encountered a tumble-down 
stake-and-rider fence. From the look of it he judged it 
must be forty years old at least — the work of some first 
pioneer who had taken up the land when the days of gold 
had ended. The woods were very thick here, yet fairly 
ciear of imderbush, so that, while the blue sky was "screened 
by the arched branches, he was able to ride beneath. He 
now found himself in a nook of several acres, where the oak 
and manzanita and madrono gave way to Clusters of stately 
redwöods. Against the foot of a steep-sloped knoll he came 
upon a magnificent group of redwoods that seemed to have 
gathcped about a tiny gurgliug spring. 
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He halted bis horse, for beside the spring uprose a wild 
California Uly. It was a wonderful flower, growing there 
in the cathedral nave of lofty trees. At least eigbt feet in 
height, its stem rose straight and slender, green and bare, 
for two-Üiirds its length, and then biirst into a shower 
of snow-white waxen bells. There were hundieds of these 
blossoms, all from the one stem, -delicately poised and 
ethereally frail. Daylight had never seen anything like it. 
Slowly bis gaze wandered from it to all that was about him. 
He took o£E his hat, with ahnost a vague religious feeling. 
This was different, No room for contempt and evü here. 
This was clean and fresh and beautiful — something he 
could respect. It was like a church. The atmosphere was 
one of holy calm. Here man feit the prcanpting of nobler 
things. Much of this and more was in Daylight's heart as 
he looked about him. But it was not a concept of his mind. 
He merely feit it without tbinking about it at all. 

On the steep indine above the spring grew tiny maiden- 
hair fems, while higher up were larger fems and brakes. 
Great, moss-covered tnmks of fallen trees ky here and 
there, slowly sinking back and merging into tiie level of 
the forest mould. Beyond, in a slightly clearer space, "wild 
grape and honeysuckle swung in green not from gnarled 
old oak trees. A gray Douglas squirrel crept out on a 
branch and watched him. From somewhere came the dis- 
tant knocking of a woodpecker. This sound did not disturb 
the hush and awe of the place. Quiet woods' noises be- 
longed there and made the solitude complete. The tiny 
bubbling ripple of the spring and the gray flash of tree- 
squirrel were as yardsticks with which to measure the silence 
and motionless repose. 

"Might be a million mile3 from anywhere," Daylight 
wHspered to himself. 

But ever his gaze retumed to the wonderful lily beside 
the bubbling spring. 
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He tethered the horse and wandered on foot among tho 
tnoUs. Their tops were crowned with century-old spruce 
trees, and their sides clothed with oaJis and madrofios aod 
mtive holly. But to the periect redwoods belonged the 
small but- deep canon that threaded its way among the 
knolls, Here he found no passage out for his horse, and he 
teturaed to the hly beside the spring. On foot, trippmg, 
Etumbling, leading the animal, he forced his way up the 
hillside. And ever the fems carpeted the way of his feet, 
Ever the forest climbed with him and arched overhead, 
and ever the cleaa joy and sweetness stole in upon his 
leases. 

On the crest he came through an amazing thicket of 
velvet-trunked young madroflos, and emerged on an open 
HUäide that led down into a tiny Valley. The sunshine was 
at first dazzling in its brightness, and he paused and rested, 
for he was panting from the exertion. Not of old had he 
known shortness of breath such as this, and muscles that 
so eaäly tired at a stiff climb. A tiny stream ran down 
the tiny valley thiough a tiny meadow that was carpeted 
tnee-high with grass and blue and white nemophila. The 
tillside was covered with Mariposa lilies and wild hyadnth, 
down through which his horse drt^jped slowly, with drcum- 
spect feet and reluctant galt. 

Crosang the stream, Daylight foHowed a f^t cattle- 
traü over a low, rocky hill and through a wine-wooded forest 
of manzanita, and emeiged upon another tiny valley, down 
wliich filtered another spring-fed, meadow-bordered stream- 
let. A jack-rabbit bounded from a bush imder his horse's 
Dose, leaped the stream, and vanished up the oppoate hill- 
ade of scub-oak. Daylight watched it admiringty as he 
rode on to the head of the meadow. Here he startled up 
a many-pronged bück, that seemed to soar across the 
meadow, and to soar over the stake-and-rider fence, and, 
still soaring, disappeared in a friendly copse beyond. 

, Google 
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Daylight'a delight was unbounded. It seemed to Mm 
that he had never been so happy. His old woods' tr^niiig 
was aroused, and he was keoüy interested in eveiything — 
in the moss on the trees and branches ; in the bundies of 
mistletoe hanging in the oaks; in the nest of a wood-rat; 
in the water-cress growing in the sheltered eddies of the 
little stream; in the butterflies drifting through the rifted 
sunshine and shadow ; in the blue jays that flashed in 
spladtes of gorgeous oolor acioss the forest aisles; in the 
tiny birds, like wrens, that hopped among the bushes and 
imitated certain minor quail-caJls; and in the crimscHi- 
crested woodpecker that ceased its knocking and cocked its 
head on one äde to survey him. Crossing the stream, he 
Struck faint vestiges of a wood-road, used, evidently, a 
generation back, when the meadow had been cleared of its 
oaks. He found a hawk's nest on the lighCning-shattered 
tipmost top of a siz-foot redwood. And to complete it 
all, his horse stumbled upon several large broods of half- 
grown quaii, and the air was filled with the thrmn of their 
flight. He halted and watched the young ones "petrify- 
ing" and disappearing on the ground before his eyes, and 
listenii^ to the aozious calls of the old ones hidden in the 
thickets. 

"It Sure beats countiy places and bungalows at Menlo 
Park," he commtmed aloud; "and if ever I get the hanker- 
ing for country life, it's me for this every thne." 

The old wood-road led him to a clearii^, where a dozen 
acres of grapes grew on wine-red soU. A cow-path, more 
trees and thickets, and he dropped down a hillside to the 
southeast exposure. Here, poised above a big forested 
caflon, and looking out upon Sonoma Valley, was a small 
farm-house. With its barn and outhouses it snuggled into 
a nook in the hillside, which protected it from west and 
north. It was the erosion from this hillside, he judged, 
that had fonmed the little level Stretch of vegetable garden. 
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The soü was fat and black, and there was water in plenty, 
for he saw several faucets nrnning wide open. 

Forgotteai was the bric^ard. Nobody was at home, 
but Dayligbt dismounted and ranged the vegetable gaiden, 
eating strawbemes and green peas, inspecting the old 
adobe bam and the rusty plough and harrow, and rolling and 
Smoking dgarettes while he watched the antics o£ several 
hroods of young chickens and the mother hens. A foot- 
traQ that led down the wall of the big caäon invited him, 
and he proceeded to follow it. A water-pipe, usually above 
groimd, paralleled the trau, which he concluded led up- 
stream to the bed of the creek. The wall of the cafion 
was several hundred feet from top to bottom, and so mag* 
nificent were the untouched trees that the place was plui^«l 
in perpetual shade. He measured with his eye spnices 
five and siz feet in diameter and redwoods even larger. 
One such he passed, a twister that was at least ten or 
deven feet thro\^.' The trail led straight to a small dam 
where was the intake for the pipe that watered the vege- 
table garden. Here, beside the stream, were alders and 
laurel treö, and he walked through fem-brates higher 
tian bis head. Velvety moss was everywhere, out of which 
grew maiden-hair and gold-back fems. 

Save for the dam, it was a virgin wild. No ase had in- 
vaded, and the trees died only of old age and stress of winter 
stonn, The huge trunks of those that had fallen lay moss- 
covered, slowly resolving back into the soü from which they 
sprang. Some had lain so long that they were quite gone, 
though their faint outlines, level with the mould, could still 
be Seen. Others bridged the stream, and from beneath the 
bulk of one monster half a dozen younger trees, overthrown 
and crushed by the fall, growing out along the ground, still 
lived and prospered, their roots bathed by the stream, their 
upshooting branches catching the sunlight through tht gap 
that had been made in the forest roof. 
B. D.-I8 
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Back at the fanu-house, Daylight mounted and rode on 
away from the ranch and into the wilder caüons and 
steeper steeps beyond. Nothing could satisfy bis holiday 
spirit now but the ascent of Sonoma Mountain. And here 
on the crest, three hours afterward, he emei^ed, tired and 
sweaty, garments tom and face and hands scratched, but 
with sparkling eyes and an unwonted zestfulness of expres- 
äon. He feit the iUicit pleasure of a schoolboy playing 
truant. The big gambling table of San Francisco seemed 
very tar away. But there was more tban illicit pleasure in 
bis mood. It was as though he were going throu^ a sort of 
cleansing bath. No room here for all the sordidness, mean- 
ness, and viciousness that filled the dirty pool of city ex- 
istence. Without pondering in detail upon the matter at 
all, bis sensations were of puri£cation and uplift. Had 
he been asked to State how he lelt, he would mereJy have 
Said that he was having a good time ; for he was unaware in 
his self-consdousness of the potent diarm of nature that 
was percolating through his city-rotted body and brain — 
potent, in that he came of an abysmal past of wildemess 
dwellers, whÜe he was himself coated with but the thinnest 
rind of crowded dvilization. 

There were no houses in the summit of Sonoma Moun- 
tain, and, all alone under the azure California sky, he reined 
in on the southem edge of the peak. He saw open pasture 
country, intersected with wooded cafions, descending to 
the south and west from his feet, crease on crease and roll 
on roll, from lower level to lower level, to the floor of Peta- 
luma Valley, flat as a billiard-table, a cardboard affair, all 
patches and Squares of geometrical regularity where the 
fat freeholds were farmed. Beyond, to the west, rose 
ränge on ränge of mountains cuddling piuple mists of atmos- 
phere in their Valleys ; and still beyond, over the last ränge 
of all, he saw the sliver sheen of the Pacific. Swinging his 
borse, he surveyed the west and noitb, from Santa Rosa to 
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Mount St. Helena, and on to tbe east, across Sonoma 
Valley, to the chapairal-covered tauge that shut off the view 
o£ Napa Valley. Here, part way up the eastem waU o£ 
Sonoma Valley, in ränge of a line intersecting the Utile vil- 
ige of Glen Ellen, he made out a scar upon a hillside, His 
first thought was that it was the dump of a mine tunnel, 
but remembering that he was not in gold-bearing country, 
he dismissed tlie scar from his mind and continued the cirde 
of his survey to the southeast, where, across the waters of 
San Pablo Bay, he could see, sharp and distant, the twia 
peaks of Moimt Diablo. To the south was Mount Tamal- 
pEÖs, and, yes, he was right, fifty miles away, where the 
drai^ty winds of the Pacific blew in the Golden Gate, 
the smoke of San Francisco made a low-lying haze against 
the sky. 

" I ain't Seen so much country all at once in many a day," 
he thought aloud. 

He was loath to depart, and it was not for an hour that 
he was able to tear himself away and take the descent of 
the mountain. Working out a new route just for the fun of 
it, late aftemoon was upon bim when he arrived back at 
the wooded knolls. Here, on the top of one of them, his 
keen eyes caught a glimpse of a shade of green sharply 
(hfferentiated from any he had seen all day. Studying it for 
a minute, he concluded that it was composed of three cy- 
press trees, and he knew that nothing eise than the band of 
man could have planted them there. Impelled by curiosily 
piirely boyish, he made up his mind to investigate. So 
densely wooded was the knoll, and so steep, tbat he had to 
dismount and go up on foot, at times even on bands and 
knees struggling hard to force a way through the thicker 
luiderbrush. Hecameoutabruptlyuponthecypresses. They 
were enclosed in a small square of ancient fence ; the pickets 
he could plainly see had been hewn and sharpened by hand, 
Inside were the mounds of two children's graves. Tw» 
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wooden headboards, Hkewise hand-hewn, told the stoiy: 
Liltle David, bom 1S55, died 1859; and LUÜe Lily, bom 
1853, died 1860. 

"The poor little kids," Daylight muttered. 

The graves showed signs of recent aire. Withered 
bouquets of wild fiowers were on the mounds, and the let- 
tering on the headboards was freshly painted. Guided by 
these clews, Daylight cast about for a trail, and found one 
leading down the side opposite to bis ascent. Circling the 
base of the knoll, he picked up with bis horse and rode on 
to the farm-house. Smoke was riang fiom the chimney, 
and he was quickly in conversation with a nervous, slender 
young man, who, he leamed, was only a tenant on tbe 
ranch. How large was it ? A matter of one hundred and 
ei^ty acres, though it seemed much larger. This was 
because it was so irregularly shaped. Yes, it included the 
clay-pit and all the knolls, and its boundary that ran aloi^ 
the big caöon was over a mile loi^. 

"You see," the youi^ man said, "it was so rough and 
broken that when they began to fann this country the 
fanners bought in the good land to the edge of it. That's 
why its boundaries are all gouged and jagged." 

Oh, yes, he and his wife managed to Scratch a living 
without working too hard, They didn't have to pay much 
lent. HUlard, the owner, depraided on the income from 
the clay-pit, Hillard was wdl off, and had big lanches 
and vineyards down on the flat of the valley. The brick- 
yard paid ten Cents a cubic yard for the clay. As for the 
rest of the ranch, the land was good in patches, where it 
was cleared, like the vegetable garden and the vineyard, 
but the rest of it was too much up-and-down. 

"You're not a fanner," Daylight said. 

Tbe young man laughed and shook his head. 

"No; I'm a telegraph Operator. But the wife and I 
decided to take a two yeara' vacation, and . . . heie wc 
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are. But the time's about up. I'm going back into the 
Office this fall after I get the grapes off." 

Yes, there were about eleven acres in the vineyard — 
wine grapes. The price was usiially good. He grew most 
of what they ate. If he owned the place, lie'd dear a patch 
of land on the side-hill above the vineyard and plant a small 
home orchard. The soil was good. There was plenty of 
pastuiage all over the ranch, and there were several cleared 
patches, amounting to about fifteen acres in all, where he 
grew as äne mountaJn hay as could be found. It sold fot 
three to five doUars more a ton than the rank-stalked valley 
bay. 

As Daylight listened, there came to him a sudden envy 
of this young fellow living right in the midst of all this 
which Dayli^t had travelled through the last few hours. 

"What in thimder are you going back to the telegraph 
Office for?" he demanded. 

The young man smiled with a certain wistfulness. 

"Because we can't get ahead here ..." (he hesitated an 
instant), "and because there are added expenses coming. 
The rent, small as it is, coimts ; and besides, I'm not streng 
enough to effectually farm the place. If I owned it, or if 
I were a real husky like you, I'd ask nothing better. Nor 
would the wife." Again the wistful smile hovered on bis 
face. "You see, we're coimtry bom, and after bucking with 
dties för a few years, we kind of feel we like the country 
best. We've planned to get ahead, though, and then some 
day we'll buy a patch of land and stay with it." 

The graves of the düldren ? Yes, he had relettered them 
and hoed the weeds out. It had become the custom. Who- 
ever lived on the r^nch did that. For years, the story raji, 
the father and mother had rctumed each summer to the 
graves. But there had come a time when they came no 
tnore, and then old Hillard started the custom. The scar 
across the valley? An old raine. It had never paid. 
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The men had worked on it, off and on, for years, for the 
indications had been good. But that was years and years 
ago. No paying mine had ever been Struck in the valley, 
though there had been no end of prospect-holes put down, 
and there had been a sort of rush there thirty years back. 

A frail-looking young wonian came to the door to call the 
young man to supper. Dayhght's first thought was that 
dty Uving had not agreed wiÜi her. And then he noted 
the shght tan and healthy glow that seemed added to her 
face, and he dedded that thecountrywas the place for her. 
Dedining an invitation to supper, he rode on for Glen Ellen, 
sitting slack-kneed in the saddle and sottly humming for- 
gotten songs. He dropped down the rough, whiding road, 
through oak-covered pasture, with here and there thickets 
of manzanita and vistas of open glades. He listened greedily 
to the quail calling, and laughed outright, once, in sheer joy, 
at a tiny chipmunk that Sed scolding up a bank, slipping on 
the crumbly surface and falling down, then dashing across 
the road linder hls horse's nose and, still scolding, scram- 
bling up a protecting oak. 

Daylight could not persuade bimself to keep to the 
traveÜed roada that day, and another cut across country to 
Glen Ellen brought bim upon a cafiou that so blocked his 
way that he was glad to follow a friendly cow-path, Thls 
led him to a small frame cabin. The doors and Windows 
were open, and a cat was nursing a litter of kittens in the 
doorway, but no one seemed at bome. He descended the 
trau tha,t evidently crossed the cafion. Part way down, he 
met an old man Coming up through the sunset. In his band 
he carried a pail of foamy milk. He wore no hat, and in 
his face, framed with snow-white hair and beard, was the 
niddy glow and content of the passing summer day. Day- 
light thought that he had never seen so contented-looking •' 
a being, 

"How old are you, daddy?" he queried. 
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"Eighty-four," was the reply. "Yes, sirree, ei^ty-four, 
and spryer tlian most." 

"You must a' taken good care of yourself," Dayli^t 
suggested. 

"I don't know about that. I am't loafed none, I walked 
across the Piains with an ox-team and fit Inj'uns in '51, and 
I was a family man then with seven youngsters. I reckon 
1 was as old then as you are now, or pretty nigh on to it" 

"Don't you find it lonely here ?" 

The old man shifted the pail of milk and reäected. 

"That all depends," he said oracularly, "I ain't never 
beeil lonely except when the old wife died, Some fellers 
are lonely in a crowd, and I'm one of them. That's the 
only time I'm lonely, is when I go to 'Frisco. But I don't 
go no more, tbank you 'most to death. This is good enough 
tor me. I've ben light here in this Valley since '54 — one 
of the first settlers after tte Spaniards." 

Daylight stai:ted bis horse, saying : — , 

"Well, good night, daddy. Stick with it. You got all 
the yoimg bloods skinned, and I guess you've sure buried 
a mighty sight of them." 

The old man chuckled, and Daylight rode on, singularly 
at peace with himself and all the world. It seemed that 
the old contentment of trau and camp he had known on the 
Yukon had come back to him. He could not shake from 
bis eyes the picture of the old pioneer Coming up the trail 
througb the sunset light. He was certainly going some for 
eighty-four, The thougbt of following bis example en- 
tered Dayligbt's mind, but the big game of San Frandsco 
vetoed the idea. 

"Well, anyway," he dedded, "when I get old and qidt 
the game, I'll setüe down in a place something like this, 
and the dty can go to hell." 
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CHAPTER IX 

Instead of retuming to the dty on Monday, Daylight 
rented the butcher's horse for another day and crossed the 
bed of the valley to its eastem hills to lool^ at the mine. It 
was dryer and rockier here than wheie he had been the day 
betöre, and the ascending slopes supported mamly chapairal 
— scnibby and dense and impossible to poietrate on horse- 
back. But in the caüons water was plentiful and also a 
luzuriant forest growth. The mine was an abandoned 
afiair, but he enjoyed the half-hour's scramble around. He 
had had experience in qnaitz-mining before he went to 
Alaska, and he enjoyed the recnidescence of his old wisdom 
in such matters. The story was simple to him : good pros- 
pects that warranted the starting of the tunnel into the ade- 
hill; the three months' work and the getting short of 
money ; the lay-oS while the men went away and got Jobs ; 
thea the retum and a new Stretch of work, with the "pay" 
ever luring and ever receding into the mountain, untll, aiter 
years of hope, the men had given up and vanished. Most 
likely they were dead by now, Daylight thought, as he 
tumed in the saddle and looked back across the caüon at 
the andent dump and dark mouth of the timnel. 

As on the previous day, just for the joy of it, he followed 
cattle-trails at haphazard and worked his way up toward 
the summits. Coming out on a wagon load that led iq>- 
ward, he followed it for several miles, emerging in a small, 
moimtain-endrded valley, where half a dozen poor ranchers 
fanned the wine-grapes on the steep slopes. Beyond, the 
toad pitched upward. Dense diapanal coveied the exi 
194 
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posed hÜIsides, but in the creases of tke cafions hiige spruce 
ttees grew, and wild oats and flowers. 

Half an hour later, shdtering under the sununits them- 
selves, he came out ou a Clearing. Here and there, in irr^;u- 
lar patches where the steq> and the soil favored, \rine- 
grapes were giowing. Daylight could see that it had beea 
a. stiff stniggle, and that wild nature showed fresh dgns 
of winning — chaparral that had iuvaded the Clearings; 
patches and parts of patches of vineyard, unpmned, gras»- 
grovn, and abandoned ; and everywhere old &take-and-rider ' 
f^ces vainly striving to remain intact. Here, at a small 
fanu-house surrounded by lai^e outbuildinga, the road 
ended. Eeyond, the chaparral blocked the way. 

He came upon an old woman foridng manure in the bam- 
yard, and reined in by the fence. 

"Hello, mother," was his greeting; "ain't you got ary 
men-folk around to do that for you?" 

She*leaned on her pitchfork, hitched her skirt in at the 
waist, and regarded him cheerfully. He saw that her toü- 
wom, weather-exposed hands were like a man's, calloused, 
laige-knuckled, and gnarled, and that her stockingless feet 
were thrust into heavy man's brogans. 

"Nary a man," she answered. "And where be you bom, 
and all the way up here P Won't you stop and hitch and 
have a glass of wine ?" 

Striding clumsily but efficiently, like a laboring-man, 
de led hiin mto the lai^est building, where Daylight saw a 
hand-presa and ah the paraphemalia on a small scale for the 
making of wine. It was too far and too bad a road to haul 
the grapes to the Valley wineries, she explained, and so they 
were compelled to do it themselves. "They," he leamed, 
Were she and her daughter, the latter a widow offorty-odd. 
It had been easier before the grandson died and befcse 
he went away to fight savages in the Fhilippines. He had 
<üed out there in battle. 
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T)aylight diank a füll tumbler of excellent Riesling, talked 
a few minutes, and accounted for a second tumbler. Yes, 
they just maoaged not to starve. Her husband and she 
had taken up this govemment land in '57 and cleared it and 
fanned it ever since, until he died, when she had carried it 
OD, It actually didn't pay for the teil, but what were they 
to do ? There was the wine tnist, and wine was down. 
That Riesling? She delivered it to the railroad down Li 
the vaJley for twenty-two cents a gallon. And it was a long 
haiil, It took a day for the round tr^. Her daughter was 
gone now with a load, 

Daylight knew that in the hoteis, Riesling, not qulte so 
good even, was charged for at from a dollar and a half to 
two dollars a quart. And she got twenty-two c^its a gallon. 
That was the game. She was one of the stupid lowly, she 
and her people before her — the ones that did the work, 
drove their oxen across the Plains, cleared and broke the 
virgin land, toiled all days and all houis, paid their taxes, 
and sent their sons and grandsons out to fight and die for 
the flag that gave them such ample protection that they 
were able to seil their wine for twenty-two cents. The 
same wine was served to him at the St. Francis for two dol- 
lars a quart, or eight dollars a short gallon. That was it. 

Between her and her hand-press on the mountain Clearing 
and him ordering his wine in the hotel was a difference of 
seven dollars and seventy-eight cents. A clique of sleek 
men in the city got between her and hirn to just about that 
amount. And, besides them, there was a horde of others 
that took their whack. They called it railroading, high 
finance, banking, wholesaling, real estate, and such thing', 
but the point was that they got it, while she got what w23 
left, — twenty-two cents. Oh, well, a sucker was bom every 
minute, he sighed to himself, and nobody was to blame; 
it was all a game, and only a few could win, but it was 
damned bard on the suckers. 
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"How old are you, mother?" he asked. 

"Seventy-uine come next January." 

"Worked pretty hard, I suppose?" 

"ScEce I was seven. I was bound out in Michigan stato 
until I was woman-grown. Then I married, and I reckon 
the work got harder and harder." 

"When are you going to take a rest?" 

She looked at him, as though she chose to think his ques- 
tion facetious, and did not reply. 

"Do you believe in God?" 

She Eodded her head. 

"Then you get it all back," he assuied her; but m hia 
heart he was wondering about God, that allowed so many 
suckeis to be bom and that did not break up the gambling 
game by which they were robbed £rom the cradle to the 
grave, 

"How much of that Riesling you got?" 

She ran her ^es over the ca^ and calculated. "Just 
Short of eight hundred gallons." 

He wondered what he could do with all of it, and specu- 
lated as to whom he could give it away. 

"What would you do if you- got a doUar a gaUon for it?" 
he asked. 

"Drop dead, I suppose." 

"No ; speaking seriously." 

"Get me some false teeth, shingle the house, and buy a new 
wagon. The road's mighty hard on wagons." 

"Andafter that?" 

"Buy me a coffin." 

"Well, they're yours, mother, coffin and all." 

She looked her incredulity. 

"No ; I mean it. And there's fifty to bind the bai^ain. 
Never mind the receipt. It's the rieh ones that need watch- 
ing, their memories being so infernal short, you know. 
Here's my address. You've got to deUver it to lie raÜroad* 
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And now, ahow me the way out of here. I want to get up 
to the top." 

On through the chapanal he went, following faint cattle- 
traQs and working äowly upward tili he came out ou the 
divide and gazed down into Napa Valley and back across 
to Sonoma Mountain. 

"A sweet land," he muttered, "an almighty sweet land." 

Circling around to tlie right and dropping down along the 
cattle-trails, he quested for another way back, to Sonoma 
Valley ; but the cattle-trails seemed to fade out, and the 
chapanal to grow thicker with a deliberate vidousness, 
and even when be won through in places, the cafion and 
small feeders were too predpitous for bis horse, and tumed 
bim back. But theie was no Irritation about it. He en- 
Joyed it all, for he was back at his old game of bucking 
D&ture. Late in the aftemoon he broke through, and fol- 
lowed a weU-defined trau down a dry cafion. Here he got 
a fresh thrill. He had heard the baying of the hound some 
minutes before, and suddenly, across the bare face of äie faill 
above bim, he saw a large bück in flight. And not far bdünd 
came the deer-hound, a m^niäcent anhnal. Dayligfat sat 
tense in his saddle and watched until they disappeared, his 
breath just a trifle shorter, as if be, too, were in the diase, 
bis nostrils disteuded, and in bis bones tbe old hunting ache 
and memories of tbe days before he came to live in dties. 

TTie dry caüon gave place to one with a siender ribbon 
of running water. The trau ran iuto a wood-road, and the 
wood-Toad emei^ed across a small äat upon a slightly 
travelled county road. There were no farms in tbis imme- 
diate section, and no houses. The soÜ was meagre, the 
bed-rock either close to the surf ace or constitutmg the sur- 
face itself. Manzanita and scnib-oak, however, flourished 
and walled the road on dther side with a jungle giowth. 
And out a runway through this growth a man suddenly 
scuttled in a way that reminded Dayüght of a labbiL 
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He was a little man, in patched overalls; bareheaded, 
with a cotton shirt open at the throat and down the che&t. 
The sun was niddy-brown in bis face, and by it his sandy 
hair was bleached on the ends to perozide blonde. He 
Mgned to Daylight to halt, ami held up a letter. 

" If you're going to town, I'd be obUged if you mail this," 
he Said. 

"I Sure will." Daylight put it into his coat pocteL 
"Do you live hereabouts, stranger?" 

But the little man did not answer. He was gazing at 
Daylight in a surprised and steadfast f ashion. 

"I know you," the little man announced. "You're 
Elam Harmsh — Buming Day%ht, the papers call you. 
Am I right?" 

Daylight nodded. 

"But what under the sun are you doing here in the 
diaparral ? " 

Daylight grinntid as he answered, "Drumming up trade 
for a free rural delivery route." 

"Well, I'm glad I wrote that letter this aftemoon," the 
litüe man went on, "oc eise I'd have missed seeing you. 
I've Seen your photo in the papers many a time, and I've a 
good memory for faces. I recognized you at once. My 
Mme's Ferguson." 

"Do you live hereabouts?" Daylight repeated his query. 

"Ob, yes. I've got a httle shack back here in the bush 
a hundred yards, and a pretty spring, and a few frmt trees 
and beny bushes. Come in and take a look. And that 
spring is a dandy. You never tasted water like it. Come 
in and try it." 

Walking and leading his horse, Daylight tollowed the 
quick-stepping, eager little man through the green tunnel 
and emerged abruptly upon the dearing, if Clearing it might 
be called, where wild nature and man's earth-scratching 
were inextricably blended. It was a tiny nook in the hüls, 
protected by the steep walls of a cafion mouth. Here 
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were seveial lai^e oaks, evid^idng a richer soQ. He 
erosion of ages from the hillside had slowly formed this 
dqx)sit of fat earth. Under the oaks, almost buried in 
them, stood a rough, unpainted cabin, the wide veranda 
of which, with chairs and hammocks, advertised an out-of- 
doors bedchamber. Daylight's keen eyes took in every* 
thing. The Clearing was irregulär, following the patches 
of the best seil, and every fruit tree and berry bush, and 
even each vegetable plant, had the water personally con- 
ducted to it. The tiny irrigation Channels were every- 
where, and along some of them the water was ninnrng . 

Ferguson looked eagerly into bis visitor's face for signs 
of approbation. 

"What do you think of it, eh?" 

"Hand-reared and manicured, every blessed tree," 
Daylight laughed, but the joy and satisfaction that shone in 
bis eyes contented the little man. 

"Why, d'ye know, I know every one of those trees as if 
they were sons ot mine. I planted them, nursed them, 
fed them, and brought them up. Come on Jind peep at the 
spring." 

"It's sure a hummer," was Daylight's verdict, after due 
In^>ection and sampling, as they tiimed back for the houst 

The interior was a surprise. The cooking being done in 
the small, lean-to kitchen, the whole cabin formed a large 
living room. A great table in the middle was comfortably 
littered with books and magazines. All the available wall 
gwice, from floor to ceiling, was occupied by fiUed bo(&- 
shelves. It seemed to Dayhght that he had never seen so 
many books assembied in one place. Skins of wildcat, 
'coon, and deer lay about on the pine-board floor. 

"Shot them myself, and tanned them, too," Ferguson 
proudly asserted. 

The crowning feature of the room was a huge firepUce ol 
rough stones and boulders. 
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"Built it mj'self," Ferguson proclaimed, "and, by God, 
ahe drew 1 Never a wi^ of smoke anywhere save in tlie 
appointed Channel, and that during the big southeasters, 
too." 

Daylight found bimself channed and made curious by 
the little man. Why was he hiding away here in the 
chaparral, he and bis books ? He was nobody's fool, any- 
body could see that. Then why? The whole affair had 
a tinge of adventure, and Daylight accepted aa invitation 
to supper, half prepared to find his host a raw-fruit-and-nut- 
eater, er some similar sort of health faddist. At table, 
whüe eating rice and jack-rabbit curry (the latter shot by 
Ferguson), they talked it over, and Daylight found the little 
mau had no food "views." He ate whatever he liked, and 
all he wanted, avoiding only such combinations that e^wii- 
euce had taught him disagreed with bis digestion. 

Next, DayUght surmised that he might be touched with 
religion ; but, quest about as he would, in a conversation 
covering the most divergent topics, he could find no hint of 
queemess or unusualness. So it was, when between them 
they had washed and wiped tbe dishes and put them away, 
aad had settled down to a comfortable smoke, that Daylight 
put his question. 

"Look here, Ferguson. Ever ance we got together, 
I've been casting about to find out what's wrong witb you, 
to locate a screw loose somewhere, but I'Il be danged if 
I've succeeded. What are you doing here, anyway ? What 
niade you come here? What were you doing for a living 
before you came here ? Go ahead and elucidate yourself ." 

Ferguson frankly showed his pleasure at the questions. 

"First of all," he began, "the doctors wound up by losing 
all hope for nie. Gave me a few months at best, and that, 
after a course in Sanatoriums and a trip to Europe and 
another to Hawaii. They tried electricity, and forced 
feeding, and fasting. I was a graduate of about everything 
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in the curriculum. Th^ kept me poor with their bOls, 
while I went from bad to worse. The trouble with me was 
twofold: Bist, I was a bom weaklicg; and nezt, I was 
living unnaturally — too much work, and responsibUity, 
and Strain. I was managing editor of the Times-Tribunt — " 

Dayljght gasped mentally, for the Times-Tribune was 
' the bögest and most influeutial paper in San Francisco, 
Aod always had been so. 

,, " — and I wasn't strong enou^ for the stiain. Of 
course my body went back on me, and my mind, too, for 
that matter. It had to be bolstered up with whiskey, 
vhich wasn't good for it auy more than was the living in 
dubs and hoteis good for my stomacb and the rest of me. 
That was what ailed me ; I was living all wrong." 

He dirugged hia dioulders and drew at his pipe. 
i "When the doctors gave me up, I woimd up my affairs 
and gave the doctors up. That was fifteen years ago. I'd 
been hunting through here when I was a boy, on vacaüons 
{rom College, and when I was all down and out it seemed a 
yeaming came to me to go bEick to the country. So I quit, 
quit everything, absolutely, and came to live in the Vadley 
of the Moon — that's the Indian name, you know, for 
Sonoma Valley. I hved in the lean-to the first year ; theo 
I built the cabin and sent for my books. I never knew what 
happiness was before, nor health. Look at me now and 
dare to teil me that I look forty-seven." 

"I wouldn't give a day over forty," Daylight confessed. 

^'Yet the day I came here I looked nearer ^xty, and that 
was fifteen years ago." 

lliey talked along, and Dayli^t looked at the world from 
new angles. Here was a man, neither bitter nor cynical, 
who laughed at the city-dwellers and called them lunatics ; 
a man who did not care for money, and in whom the lust 
for power had long since died. As for the friendship of the 
dty-dwelleis, bis host spoke in no imceitain terms. 

■ Cogic 
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*'Wbat did they do, all tlie chaps I knew, the chaps m the 
dubs, •mith whom I'd been cheek. by jowl for heaven knows 
how long ? I was not beholden to Üiem for anything, and 
whoi I s%>ped out there was not one of them to drop me a 
Cne and say, 'How are you, old man? Anything I can do 
for you?* For several weeks it was: 'What's become o( 
Feigoson?' After that I became a leminiscence and a 
fflemory. Yet every last one of them knew I had nothing 
but my salary and that I'd always IJved a lap ahead of it." 

"But what do you do now?"was Daylight's qusry, 
"You must need cash to buy clothes and magazines ?" 

" A week's work or a month's Work, now and agaJn, plough- 
ing in ihe winter, ot picking grapes in the fall, and there's 
always odd Jobs with the fanners through the summer. I 
don't need much, so I don't have tc work much. Most of 
my time I spend fooling around the place. I could do hack 
work for the magazines and newspapers ; but I piefer the 
ploughii^ and the grape picking. Just look at me and you 
can see why. I'm hard as locks. And I like the work. 
But I teil you a chap's got to break in to it. It'a a great 
Üiing when he's leamed to pick grapes a whole long day and 
come home at the end of it with tl^at tired happy feeljng, 
instead of being in a State of physical collapse. Tliat fiie- 
place — those big stones — I was soft, then, a little, aniemic, 
alcoholic degenerate, with the spunk ot a rabbit and about 
one per cent as much stamina, and some of those big stones 
nearly broke my back and my heait. But I persevered, and 
used my body in the way Nature intended it should be used 
— not bending over a desk and swüling whiskey . . . and, 
well, here I am, a better man for it, and there's the fire- 
place, fine and dandy, eh?" 

"And now teil me about the Klondike, and how you 

tumed San Francisco I4>side down with that last raid of 

youre. You're a bonny hghter, you know, and you touch 

my im^ination, thougb my cooler reason teils me that you 
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are a lunatic like the rest. The lust for power 1 It's a 
dreadful afflictioD. Wliy didn't you stay in your KJondike? 
Ot why don't you clear out and live a natural Hfe, for in- 
stance, like mine? You see, I can ask questions, too. 
New you talk and let me listen for a whÜe." 

It was not until ten o'clock tliat Daylight parted from 
Ferguson. As he rode aloi^ through the stailight, the idea 
came to hlm of buying the ranch on the other side of the 
Valley. There was no thought in his mind of ever intending 
to live on it. His game was In San Francisco. But he 
Hked the ranch, and as soon as he got back to the office he 
would open ttp negotiations with Pillard. Beides, the 
lanch included the clay-pit, and it would give him the 
whip-hand over Holdsworthy if he ever tricd to cut i:p any 
didoes. 
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CHAPTER X 

The time passed, and Daylight played on at the game. 
But the game had entered upon a new phase. The lust for 
power in the mere gambling and winning was metamor- 
phosing into the lust for power in order to revenge. There 
were many men in San Francisco against whom he had 
tegistered black marks, and now and again, with one of 
bis lightning strokes, he erased such a mark. He asked no 
qiiarter ; he gave ao quarter. Men feared aad hated him, 
and no one loved him, except Larry Hegan, his lawyer, who 
would have laid down his Üfe for him. But he was the 
only man with whom Daylight was really intimate, though 
he was on terms of friendliest camaraderie with the rough 
and unprincipled following of the bosses who ruled the 
Riverside Club. 

On the other band, San Frandsco's attitude toward Day- 
light had undergone a change. While he, with his slasMng 
buccaneer methods, was a distinct menace to the more 
orthodox önancial gamblers, he was nevertheless so grave 
a menace that they were glad enough to leave JiJm alone. 
■ He had aheady taught them the excellence of letting a sleep- 
' ii^ dog lie. Many of the men, who knew that they were in 
danger of his big bear-paw when it reached out for the 
honey vats, even made efforts to placate him, to get on the 
friendly side of him. The Alta-Padfic approached him 
confidentially with an offer of reinstatement, which he 
promptly decÜned. He was after a number of men in that 
tlub, and, whenever opportunity offered, he reached out 
for them and mangied tiiem. Even the newspapers, with 
tsie or two blackmaüing exceptions, ceased abusing him 
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and became respectful. In short, he was looked upoa aa 
a bald-faccd grizzly from tlie Arctic wüds to whom it was 
considercd expedient to ^ve the traQ. At the time he 
raided the steamship coiiq>aiiies, thcy had yai^)ed at him 
and worried him, the whole pack of them, tmly to bave 
him whiil aiound and whip them in the fiercest pitched 
battle San Francisco had ever known. Not easily f orgott^ 
was the Pacific Slope Seaman's strike and the giving over 
of the municipal govemment to the labor bosses and grafters. 
The destruction of Charles Klinkner and the Caüfomia and 
Altamont Trust Company had been a waming. But it 
was an isolated case ; they had been confident in strength 
in numbers — until he taught them better. 

DayUght still engaged in daring speculationSj as, iot 
instance, at the impendii^ outbreak of the Japanese-Russian 
War, when, in the face of the experience and power of the 
shipping gamblers, he reached out and clutched practicaüy & 
monopoly of available steamer-charters. There was scarcely 
a battered tramp on the Seven Seas that was not his on 
time Charter. As usual, his position was, "You've got to 
come and see me"; which th^ did, and, to use another 
of his phrases, they "paid through the nose" for the ptbn- 
lege. And all his venturing and fighting had now but one 
motive. Some day, as he confided to Hegan, when he'd 
made a sufficient stake, he was going back to New York 
and knock the Spots out of Messrs. Dowsett, Letton, and 
Guggenhammer. He'd show them what an all-aroimd 
general buzz-saw he was and what a mistake they'd made 
ever to monkey with him. But he never lost his head, and 
he knew that he was not yet strong enough to go into death- 
grapples with those three early enemies. In the meantime 
the black marks against them remained for a f utuie erase- 
meat day. 

Dede Mason was still in the office. He had made no 
more overtures, discussed no more books and no mcOT 
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He had no active interöst in her, and she was to 
him a pleasant memory of what had never bappened, a joy, 
which, by his essential natura, he was baned from ever 
knowii^. Yet, while his interest had gone to sieep and his 
energy was consumed in the eudless battles he waged, he 
knew every trick of the Hght on her hair, every quick deänite 
mannerism of movement, every line of her hgure as ex- 
pounded by her tailor-made gowns. Several times, six 
months or so apart, he had incieased her salary, imtil now 
she was receiving ninety dollars a month. Beyond t>ik 
he dared not go, though he had got around it by making 
the work easier. This he had accompUshed after her re- 
tum from a vacation, by retaining her Substitute as aa 
assistant. Also, he had changed his office suite, so that now 
the two girls had a room by themselves. 

Bßa eye had become quite critical wherever Dede Mason 
was concemed. He had long since noted her pride of 
carriage. It was unobtnisive, yet it was there. He de- 
dded, from the way she canied it, that she deemed her body 
a thing to be proud of, to be cared for as a beautifid and 
valued possession. In this, and in the way she carried her 
dothes, he compared her with her assistant, with the ste- 
nographers he encountered in other offices, with the women 
he saw on the sidewalks. "She's sure well put up," he 
communed with himself ; "and she sure knows how to dress 
and carry it off without being stuck on herseif and without 
. kying it on thick." 

The more he saw of her, and the more he thought he knew 
of her, the more unapproachable did she seem to him. But 
since he had no intention of approaching her, this was any- 
thii^ but an unsatisf actory fact. He was glad he had her in 
his office, and hoped she'd stay, and that was about all. 

Daylight did not improve with the pasaing years. The 
life was not good for hhn. He was growing stout and soft, 
and there was unwonted flabbiness in his musdes. The 
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more he drank cocktaOs, the more h« was compelied to 
drink in order to get the de^ed result, Uie mhibitloiis that 
easedhimdowufromtheconcertpitchof hisoperations. And 
with this went wine, too, at meals, and the loi^ drinks after 
dinner of Scotch and soda at the Riverside. Then, too, his 
body suffered from lack of exerdse ; and, from lack of decent 
human associations, his moral fibres were weakening. Never 
a man to hide anything, some of his escapades became public, 
such as speeding, and of joy-rides in his big red motor-car 
down to San Jos6 with compamona distincÜy sporty — 
incidents that were narrated as good fun and comically in 
the newspapers. 

Nor was there anything to save him , Religion had passed 
him by. "A long time dead" was his epitomeof that phase 
of speculation. He was not interested in humanity. Ac- 
cordii^ to his rough-hewn sodology, it was all a gamble. 
God was a whimsical, abstract, mad tbing called Luck. As 
to how one happened to be bom — whether a sucker er a 
robber — was a gamble to begin with ; Luck dealt out the 
Cards, and the little babies picked up the hands allotted 
them. Protest was vain. Those were their cards and they 
had to play them, willy-niUy, hunchbacked or straight 
backed, crippled or clean-limbed, addle-pated or clear-headed. 
There was no faimess in it, The cards most picked up put 
them into the sucker class; the cards of a few enabled 
them to become robbers, The playing of the cards was life ; 
the crowd of players, sodety. Tlie table was the earth; 
and the earth, in lumps and chunks, from loaves of bread to 
big red motor-cars, was the stake. And in the end, lucky 
and unlucky, they were all a long time dead. 

It was hard on the stupid lowly, for they were coppered to 
lose from the start ; but the more he saw of the others, the 
apparent winners, the less it seemed to him that they had 
anything to brag about. They, too, were a long time dead, 
and their living did not amoimt to much. It was a wild 
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ammal fight ; the strong trampled tlie weak, and the stroi^ 
he had already discovered, — men like Dowsett, and Letton, 
and Guggenhammer, — were not necessariiy the best. He 
remembered bis miner comrades of tbe Arctic. They were 
the stupid lowly, they did the hard work and were robbed of 
the fruit of their toil just as was the cid woman making wine 
in the Sonoma hüls; and yet they had finer quaüties of 
tnith, and loyalty, and square-dealing than did the men who 
robbed them. The winners seeraed to be the crooked ones, 
the iinfaithful ones, the wicked ones. And even they had 
no say in the matter. They played the catds that were given 
them ; and Luck, the monstrous, mad-god thing, the owner 
of the whole shebang, looked on and grinned. It was he who 
stacked the universal card-deck of existence. 

There was no justice in tbe deal. The little men that 
came, the litüe pulpy babies, were not even asked if they 
wanted to try a flutter at tbe game. They had no cboice. 
Luck jerked tbem into life, slammed them up against tbe 
jostling table, and told tbem : " Now play, damn you, play l" 
And they did their best, poor little devüs. The play of some 
led to steam yachts and mansions ; of others, to the asylnm 
or the pauper's ward. Some fJayed the one same card, over 
aad over, and made wine all their days in the chaparral, 
boping, at the end, to pull down a Set of false teetb and a 
coffin. Otbers quit tbe game early, baving drawn cards 
that called for violent deatb, or famine in the Barrens, or 
loathsome and lingering disease. Tbe bands of some called 
for kingsbip and irresponsible and umnerited power ; other 
hands called for ambition, for wealth in untold simis, for 
disgrace and ^lame, or for women and wine. 

As for himself, he bad drawn a lucky band, tbough he 
could not see all the cards. Somebody or something might 
get hira yet. The mad god, Luck, might be tricking him 
aJong to some such end. An unf ortunate set of drcumstances, 
and in a month's time the robber gang might be war-dandng 
r 
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BTOund bis finandal carcass. This very day a street-car 
jnight run him down, or a sign fall from a buÜding and smash 
in bis ^ull. Or there was disease, ever mmpant, one of 
Luck's glimmest whims. Who could say ? To-morrow, or 
some other day, a ptomaine bug, or some other of a tbousand 
bugs, migbt jump out upon him and drag him down. Tbere 
was Doctor Bascom, Lee Bascom, who had stood beädebim 
a week ago and talked and laughed, a picture of magnificent 
youth, and strengtb, and bealth. And in three days be was 
dead — paeumcnia, rbeumatism of the beart, and beaven 
knew what eise — at the end screaming in ^ony tbat could 
be heard a block, away. Tbat bad been terrible. It was a 
fiesh, raw stroke in Day%ht's consdousness. And when 
would his own tum come ? Wbo could say ? In tbe mean- 
time there was nothing to do but play the Cards he could see 
in bis band, and they were btäüe, revenge, and cockiaäs. 
And Luck sat over all and grinned. 
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CHAPTERXI 

One Siinday, late in the aftemoon, foimd Daylight across 
the bay in the Piedmont hüls back of Oakland. As usua!, 
he was in a big motor-car, though not bis own, tbe guest of 
Swiftwater Bill, Luck's own darling, who had come down to 
spend tbe clean-up of the seventh fortune wning from the 
frozen Axctic gravel. A notorious Spender, bis latest pile was 
dieady on the fair road to f ollow the previous six. He it was, 
in the fiist year of Dawson, who had cracked an ocean of 
Champagne at Sf ty dollais a quart ; wbo, with tbe bottom of 
bis gold-sack in sight, had cotnered tbe egg-market, at 
twenty-four doUars per dozen, to tbe tune of one hundred 
and ten dozen, in order to pique the lady-love who had jilted 
him ; and be it was, paying like a prince for speed, who had 
chartered special trains and broken all records between San 
Francisco and New York, And bere he was once more, tbe 
"iuck-pup of bell," as Daylight called bim, tbrowing his 
latest fortune away with the same old-time fadlity. 

It was a meny party, and tbey bad roade a merry day of 
it, drcling the bay from San Francisco around by San Jos6 
and up to Oakland, baving been tbrice arrested for speeding, 
the third time, bowever, on the Haywards Stretch, running 
away with their captor. Fearing tbat a telepbone message 
to anest them had been flashed abead, tbey had tumed into 
the back-road through the hüls, and now, rusbing in upou 
Oakland by a new route, were boisterously discussing what 
disposition they shoiud make of the constable. 

" We'll come out at Blair Park in ten minutes," one of the 
mal announced. "Look here, Swiftwater, there's a cross- 
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/oad right ahead, witb lots of gates, but itll take us back- 
country clear into Berkeley. Then we can come back into 
Oakland from the other side, sneak across on the feny, and 
send the machine back around to-night with the chaufEeur." 

But Swif twater Bill failed to see why he should not go into 
Oakland by way of Blair Park, and so decided. 

The next moment, flying around a bend, the back-road 
they were not going to take appeared. Inside the gate, 
leaning out from her saddle and just dosing it, was a yotu^ 
woman on a chestnut sorrel. With his first glimpse, Day- 
light feit there was somethiug strangely familiär about her. 
The next moment, straightening up in the saddle with. a 
movement he could not fail to identify, she put the horse into 
a gallop, riding away with her back toward them. It was 
Dede Mason — he remembered what Morrison had told him 
about her keeping a ridlug horse, and he was glad she had not 
Seen him in this riotous Company. Swiftwater Bill stood up, 
dinging with one band to the back of the front seat and wav- 
ing the other to attract her attention. His Ups were pursed 
for the Piercing whistle for which he was famous and which 
Daylight knew of old, when Daylight, with a hook of his leg 
and a yank on the Shoulder, slammed the starüed Bill down 
into h^ seat. 

" You m-m-must know the lady," Swiftwater BQl splut- 
tered. 

" I sure do," Daylight answered, "so shut up." 

" Well, I congratulate your good taste, Daylight. She's a 
peach, and she rides like one, too." 

Intervening trees at that moment shut her from view, and 
Swiftwater Bill plunged into the problem of disposing of thelr 
constable, while Daylight, leaning back with dosed eyes, 
was still seeing Dede Mason gallop off down the country road. 
Swiftwater Bill was right. She certatnly could ride. And, 
sitting astride, her seat was perfect. Good for Dede ! That 
was an added point, her having the courage to ride in the onlj 
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natuial and log^cal manner. Her head was screwed on 

right, that was one thing sure. 

On Monday moming, coming in for dictation, he looked 
at her with new interest, thoiigh he gave no sign of it ; and 
the stereotyped business passed off in the stereotyped way. 
But the f ollowing Sunday f ound him on a horse himself , across 
Ihe bay and riding through the Piedmont hüls. He made a 
long day of it, but no glimpse did he catch of Dede Mason, 
though he even took the back-road of many gates and rode in 
into Berkeley. Here, along the lanes of muJtitudmoushouses, 
up one Street and down another, he wondered which of them 
might be ocoipied by her. Morrison had Said long ago that 
she lived in Berkeley, and she had been headed that way in 
the late af temoon of the previous Sunday — evidently retum- 
ing home. 

It had been a fruitless day, so far as she was concemed ; 
and yet not entirely fruitless, for he had enjoyed the open air 
and the horse under him to such purpose that, on Monday, 
his Instructions were out to the dealers to look for the best 
chestnut sorrel that money could buy. At odd times duiing 
the week he examined numbers of chestnut sorrels, tried 
several, and was iinsatisfied. It was not tili Saturday that 
he came upon Bob. Daylight knew him for what he wanted 
the moment he laic eyes on him. A large horse for a riding 
animal, be was none too large for a big man like Daylight. 
In splendid condition, Bob 's coat in the sunlight was a flame 
of fire, his arched neck a jewelled conflagration. 

" He's a sure winner," was Daylight's coirunent; but the 
dealer was not so sanguine. He was selling the horse on 
commission, and its owner had insisted on Bob's true char- 
acter being given. The dealer gave it, 

" Not wfaat you'd call a real vicious horse, but a dangerous 
one. Füll of vinegar and all-round cussedness, but with- 
otit malice. Just as soon kill you as not, but in a playful 
»rt of way, you understaud, without meaning to at aU. 
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Personally, I wouldn't think of riding him. But he's a 
stayer. Look at them lungs. And look at them legs. Not 
a blemish. He's never been hurt or worked. Nobody ever 
succeeded in taking it out of him. Mountain horse, too, 
trail-broke and all that, being raised in rough country. 
Sure-footed as a goat, so long as he don't get it into Ms 
head to cut up. Don't shy. Ain't really afraid, but makes 
believe. Don't bück, but rears. Got to ride him witli a mar- 
tingale. Has a bad trick of whirling around without cause. 
It's his idea of a joke on his rider. It's all just how he feels. 
One day he'll ride along peaceable and pleasant for twenty 
miles. Next day, before you get staited, he's well-nigh un- 
manageable. Enows automobiles so's he can lay down 
alongside of one and sleep or eat hay out of it. He'll let 
nineteen go bywithout batüng an eye, and mebbe the 
twentieth, just because he's feeling frisky, he'll tut up 
over iike a ränge cayuse. Generally sp^king, too lively 
for a gentleman, and too unexpected. Present owner 
nicknamed htm Judas Iscariot, and refuses to seil without 
the buyer knowing all about him fiist. There, that's about 
all I know, except look at that mane and tail. Ever see 
anything Iike it ? Hair as fine as a baby's." 
:, The dealer was right. Daylight ezamined the mane 
' and found it finer than any horse's hair he had ever seea. 
Also, its color was imusual in that it was almost aubum. 
While he ran his fingers through it, Bob tumed his head 
and playfully nuzzled Daylight's Shoulder. 

"*Saddle him up, and I'Il try him," he told the dealer. 
" I wonder if he's used to spurs. No English saddle, mind. 
Give me a good Mexican and a curb bit — not too severe, 
seeing as he likes to rear," 

Daylight superintended the preparations, adjusting the 
curb strap and the stimip length, and doing the dnching. 
He shook his head at the martingale, but yielded to the 
dealer's advice and ajlowed it to go on. And Bob, beyond 
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qiirited restlessness and a few playful attempts, gave no 
tiouble. Nor in the hour's ride that followed, save for some 
permissible curveting and prandng, dld he misbehave. 
Daylight was deUghted; the purchase was immediately 
made ; and B(fti, with riding gear and personal equipment, 
iras despatched acrosa the bay forthwith to take up bis 
quarters in the Stahles of the Oakland Riding Academy. 

The next day being Sunday, Daylight was away early, 
CFOssing on the ferry and taking with him Wolf, the leader of 
bis üed team, the one dog which he had selected to bring 
with him when he left Alaska. Quest as he would through 
the Piedmont hills and along the many-gated back-road 
to Berkeley, Daylight saw uothing of Dede Mason and 
her cbestnut sonel. But he had little time for disappoint- 
ment, for bis own chestnut sorrel kept him busy. Bob 
proved a handful of impishness and contrariety, and he tried 
out his rider as much as his rider tried ^^ilTl out. All of 
Daylight's horse knowledge and horse sense was called into 
play, while Bob, in ttmi, worked every trick in his lesicon. 
Discovering that bis martingale had more slack in it than 
usual, he proceeded to give an exhibition of rearing and bind- 
leg Walking. After ten hopeless minutes of it, Daylight 
slipped ofi and tightened the martingale, whereupon Bob 
gave an exhibition of angehe goodness. He fooled Day- 
light completely. At the end of half an hour of goodness, 
Daylight, lured intoconfidence, was riding along at a walkand 
roliing a dgarette, with slack knees and relaxed seat, the 
«ins lying on the animal's neck. Bob whiried abruptly 
and with lightning swiftness, pivoting on his bind legs, 
his fore legs just lif ted clear of the ground. Daylight found 
himself with his right foot out of the stirrup and his arms 
arouüd the animars neck ; and Bob took advantage of the 
ätuaüon to bolt down the road. With a hope that he should 
not encounter Dede Mason at that moment, Daylight re* 
gained bis seat and checked in the horse. 
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Arrived back at the same spot, Bob whirled again. This 
time Daylight kept bis seat, but, beyond a futile rdn 
across the nect, dld nothing to prevent the evolution. 
He DOted tbat Bob whiiled to the right, and lesolved 
to keep bim straigbtened out by a spur on the left. But so 
abrupt and swift was the whirl that waming and accom- 
plistunent were practically simultaneous. 

*' Well, Bob," he addressed the animal, at the same time 
vipmg the sweat from bis own eyes, " I'm free to confess 
that you're sure the blamedest all-fired quiekest creature I 
ever saw. I guess tbe way to £x you is to keep the ^ui 
just a-toucbing — ab I you brüte ! " 

For, the moment the spur touched bim, bis left bind leg 
bad reached forward in a kick that Struck the stirrup a 
smart blow. Several times, out of curiosity, Daylight at- 
tempted the spur, and each time Bob's boof landed the 
stimip. Then Daylight, following the horse's example of 
the unexpected, suddenly drove botb spurs into bim and 
reached bim undemeath witb the quirt. 

" You ain't never bad a real licking before," he muttered, 
as Bob, thus nidely jeiked out of the circle of bis own impish 
mental processes, shot ahead. 

Half a dozen times spurs and quirt bit into him, and then 
Dayli^t settled down to enjoy the mad magnificent gallop. 
No longer punished, at the end of a half mile Bob eased down 
into a fast canter. Wolf, toilmg in the rear, was catching 
up, and everything was going nicely. 

" I'll give you a few pointers on this wbirling game, my 
boy," Daylight was saying to him, when Bob whirled. 

He did it on a gallop, breaking the gallop off short by 
fore legs stiffly planted. Daylight fetched up against h^ 
steed's neck with clasped arms, and at the same instant, 
with fore feet clear of the groimd, Bob whirled around. Only 
an excellent rider could have escaped being tmhorsed, and as 
it was, Dayl^t was nastÜy near to it. By tbe time he 
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recovered his seat, Bob was in fuJl career, bolting the way 
he had come, and making Wolf side-jump to the bushes. 

" All right, dam you ! " Daylight grunted, driving in spure 
and quirt again and again. " Back-track you want tx) go, and 
back-track you sure will go üll you're dead sick of it." 

When, after a time, Bob attempted to ease down the mad 
pace, spurs and quirt went into him again with undiminished 
vim and put him to renewed e£Eort. And when, at last, Day- 
i^t dedded that the horse had had enough, he tumed him 
aroimd abruptly and put him into a gentle canter on the 
forward tradt. After a time he reined him in to a stop to 
see if he were breatbing painfully. Standing for a minute, 
Bob tumed his head and nuzzled his rider's stirrup in a 
loguish, impatient way, as much as to intimate that it was 
time they were going oc. 

" Well, I'll be plumb gosh damed !" was Daylight's com- 
roent. " No ill-wÜl, no grudge, no nothing — and after that 
lambastlng ! You're suie a htimmer, Bob." 

Onceagain Daylight was lulled into fanded security. For 
an hour Bob was all that could bedesired of a spirited mount, 
when, and as usual without waming, he took to whirling and 
bolting. Daylight put a stop to this with spure and quirt, 
lunning In im several punistiing miles in the direction of bis 
holt. But when he tumed him around and started forward, 
Bob proceeded to feign fright at trees, cows, bushes, Wolf, 
bis own shadow — in short, at every ridiculously conceivable 
object. At such times, Wolf lay down in the shade and 
looked on, wbÜe DayUght wrestled it out. 

So the day passed. Among other things, Bob developed 
a trick of making believe to whirl and not whirling. Thia 
was as exasperating as the real thing, for each time Daylight 
was fooled into tightening his leg grip and into a generaJ 
muscular tensii^ of all his body. And then, after a few 
Diake-beUeve attempts, Bob actually did whirt and caught 
Daylight napping again and landed him in the old position. 
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with dasped arms aiound the neck. And to tlie end of tbe 
day, Bob coatinued to be up to one trick or another ; after 
passing a dozen automobiles on the way into Oakland, sud- 
d^y electing to go mad with fiight at a most ordinaiy 
little runabout. And just before he arrived back at the 
Stahle he capped the day with a combined whirüng and 
rearing that broke the marüngale and enabled ^im to gain a 
perpendiailar position on his hind legs. At this junchire a 
rotten stimip leather parted, and Daylight was all but 
unhorsed. 

But he häd taken a liking to the animal, and repatted 
not of his baigain. He realized that Bob was not vidous 
nor mean, the trouble being that he was buisting with high 
^irits and was endowed with more than the average horse's 
intelligence. It was the spirits and the intelligence, com- 
bined with inordinate roguishness, that made bim what be 
was. What was required to control him was a streif band, 
with tempeied stemness and yet with the requisite toucb d 
brutal dominance. 

" It's you or me, Bob," Dayli^t told him more than onee 
that day. 

And to the stableman, that n^t : — 

" My, but ain't he a looker ! Ever see anything Üke him? 
Best piece of horseflesh I ever straddled, and I've seen a few 
in my tlme." 

And to Bob, who had tumed his head and was up to his 
playful nuzzling : — 

"Good-by, you little bit of all right. See you again 
next Sunday A.M., and just you brii^ along your wbole 
basket of tricks, you old son-of-a-gun." 
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CHAPTER Xn 

Throüghout the week Dayli^t found himsell almost as 
much interested in Bob as in Dede ; and, not being in the 
thick of any big deals, he was probably more interested 
in both of thera than in the business game. Bob's trick 
of whirling was of especial moment to him. How to 
overcome it, — that was the tbing. Suppose he did meet 
with Dede out in the hüls; and suppose, by some lut^y 
stroke of fate, he should manage to be riding alongside of her ; 
then that whirl of Bob's woüld be most disconcerting and 
embarrasäng. He was not particularly anxious for her to see 
him thrown forward on Bob's neck. On the other band, 
suddenly to leave her and go dashing down the bact-track, 
plying quirt and spurs, wouldn't do, either. 

What was wanted was a method wberewith to prevent 
that lightning whirl. He must stop the animal before it 
got around. The reins would not do this. Neither would 
the sptirs. Remained the quirt. But how to accomplish 
it? Absent-minded moments were many that week, when, 
sitting in his office ciiair, in fancy he was astride the wonder- 
ful chestnut sorrel and trying to prevent an anticipated 
whirl, One such moment, toward the end of the week, oc- 
curred in the middle of a Conference with Hegau. Hegau, 
elaborating a new and dazzling legal vision, became aware 
that Daylight was not Ustening. His eyes had gone lack- 
lustre, and he, too, was seeing with inner vision. 

" Got it ! " he cried suddenly. " Hegau, congratulate me. 
B. D.-is aiö 
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It's as simple as rolling ofE a log. AU I've got to do is 
hit tiim OD the nose, and hit hiTn hard." 

Then he explained to the startied Hegau, and became a 
good listener again, though he could not refrain now and 
again from making audible chuckles of satisfaction and 
delight. That was the scheme. Bob always whirled to the 
right. Very well. He would double the qiiirt in his band, 
and, the instant of the whirl, that doubled quirt would rap 
Bob on the nose. The horse didn't live, after it had once 
leamed the lesson, that would whirl in the face of the doubled 
quirt. 

More keenly than ever, during that week m the office, 
did Daylight reaUze that he had no social, nor even human, 
contacts with Dede. The Situation was such that he could 
not ask her the ^mple question whether or not she was going 
riding next Siinday. It was a hardship of a new sort, this | 
being the employer of a pretty girl. He looked at her often, | 
when the routine work of the day was going on, the question 
he could not a^ her tickling at the founts of speech — Was 
she going riding next Sunday ? And as he looked, he won- 
dered how old she was, and what love passages she had had, , 
must have had, with those College whippersnappers with 
whom, according to Morrison, she herded and danced. His 
mind wasvery füll of her, those six days betweenthe Sundays, 
and one thing he came to know thoroughly well ; he wanted 
her. And so much did he want her that his old timidity of 
the apron-string was put to rout. He, who had run away 
from women most of his life, had now grown so courageous 
as to pursue. Some Sunday, sooner or later, he would 
meet her outside Üie office, somewhere in the hüls, and then, 
if they did not get acquainted, it would be because she d:d 
not care to get acquainted. 

Thus he found another card in the band the mad god had 
dealt him. How important that card was to become he 
did not dream, yet he dedded that it was a pretty good card. 
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Id tum, lie doubted. Maybe it was a tiick of Luck to bring 
calamity and disastei upon bim. Suppose Dede woulda't 
have him, and suf^x)se he went on loving her more and more, 
harder and harder ? AU bis old generalized tenors of love 
revived. He remembered tbe disasttous love affaiis of men 
aad women he had known in tbe past. There was Bertba 
Doolittle, old Doolittle's daughter, who had been madly in 
love witb Dartworthy, the rieh Bonanza fraction-owner ; and 
Dartworthy, in tum, not loving Bertha at aJl, but madly 
lovii^ Colonel Walthstone'a wife and eloping down the 
Yukon with her ; and Colonel Walthstone himself, madly 
loving bis own wife and lighting out in pursuit of the flee- 
ing couple. And what had been the outcome ? Certalnly 
Bertha's love had been nnfortunate and tragic, and so had 
the love of the other three. Down below Minook, Colonel 
Walthstone and Dartworthy had fought it out. Dartworthy 
had been kiUed. A bullet througb the Colonel's lungs had 
so weakened bim that he died of pneumonia the following 
spring. And tbe Colonel's wife had no one left alive on earth 
tolove. 

And then there was Freda, drowning herseif in the running 
mush-ice because of some man on the other side of the world, 
and hating him, Daylight, because he had happenedalong and 
puUed her out of the musb-ice and back to life. And tbe 
Vii^. , . . The old memories frightened him. If thia 
!ove-germ gripped him good and hard, and if Dede wouldn't 
have him, it might be almost as bad as beiug gouged out of 
aU he had by Dowsett, Letton, and Guggenbanimer. Had 
his nascent desire for Dede beenless, be might well have been 
frightened out of all thought of her. As it was, he found con- 
solation in the thought ih&t some love affairs did come out 
right. And for all he knew, maybe Luck had stacked the 
Cards for him to win. Some men were bom lucky, lived 
lucky all their days, and died lucky. Perhaps, too, he was 
such a man, a bom luck-pup who could not lose. 
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Sunday came, and Bob, out in the Piedmont hüls, behaved 
like an angei. His goodness, at times, was of the spirited, 
prancing order,but otherwise he was a lamb. Daylight, with 
doubled quirt ready in his right hand, ached for a whirl, just 
one whirl, which Bob, with an eicellence of conduct that was 
tantalizing, refnsed to perform. But no Dede did Daylight 
encounter. He vainly drcled about among the hill roads, 
and in the afteraoon took. the steep grade over the divide 
of the second ränge and dr<q)ped into Maraga Valley. Just 
af ter passing the foot of the descent, he heard the hoof beats 
of a cantering horse. It was from ahead and Coming toward 
him. What if it were Dede ? He tumed Bob aiound and 
statted to retum at a walk. K it were Dede, he was bom to 
luck, he dedded ; for the meeting couldn't have occurred 
linder faetter circumstances. Here they were, both going in 
the same ditection, and the canter would bring her up to him 
just where the stiff grade would compel a walk. Therewould 
be nothing eise for her to de than ride with him to the top of 
the divide; and, once there, the equally stiff descent on the 
other side would compel more Walking. 

The canter came nearer, but he faced straight ahead until 
he heard the horse behind check to a walk. Then he glanced 
over his shoidder. It was Dede. The recognition was 
quick, and, with her, accompanied by surprise. What more 
natural thing than that, partly tuming his horse, he sbould 
wait tili she caught up with him ; and that, when abreast, 
they should continue abreast on up the grade ? He could 
have sighed with relief. The thing was accomplished, and 
so easily. Greetings had been exchanged ; here they were 
side by side and going in the same direction with miles and 
miles ahead of them. 

He noted that her eye was first for the horse and next 
for him. 

" Oh, what a beauty ! " she had cried at ^^t of Bob. 
From Üie shining üght in her eyes, and the face fiUed with 
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delight, he wonld scarcely have believed that it beloi^ed to 
the young woman he had known in the office, the young 
woman with the controlled, subdued office face. 

" I didn't know you rode," was one of her first remaiks. 
" I ima^ed you were wedded to get-there-quick paachines." 

" I've just taten it up lately," was his answer, " Begin- 
ning to gel stout, you know, and had to take it o£F some- 
how." 

She gave a quick ädewise glance that embraced him 
from head to heel, iocluding seat and saddle, and said ; — 

"But you've ridden before." 

She certainly had an eye for horses and things connected 
mth horses was his thought, as he replied : — 

" Not for many years. But I used to think I was a regulär 
rip-sQorter when I was a youngster up in Eastem Oregon, 
sneaking away from camp to ride with the cattle and break 
cayuses and that sort of thing." 

Thus, and to his great relief, were they lauiiched on a 
topic of mutual interest. He told her about Bob's tricks, and 
of thewhirl and his scheme to overcome it ; and she agreed 
that horses had to be handled with a certain rational severity, 
HO matter how much one loved them. There was her Mab, 
wbich she had had for eight years and which she had had 
break of stall-kicking. The process had been painful for 
Mab, but it had cuied her. 

" You've ridden a lot," Dayllght said. 

" I really can't remember the first time I was on a horse," 
she told him. " I was bom on a ranch, you know, and they 
coiddn't keep me away from the horses, I must have been 
bom with the love for them. I had my first pony, all my 
own, when I was six. When I was eight I knew what it was 
to be all day in the saddle along with Daddy. By the time I 
was eleven he was taking me on my first deer hunts. I'd 
be lost without a horse. I hate indoors, and without Mab 
here I suppose I'd have been sick and dead long ago." 
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" You like the country ? " he queried, at the same moment 
catchiug bis first gUmpse of a light in her eyes other thaa 
gray. 

"As rauch as I detest the city," she answered. "But 
woman can't eam a living in the country. So I make tha 
best of it — along with Mab." 

And thereat she told him moie of her ranch Hf e in the 
day^ before her father died. And Daylight was hugely 
pleased with himself. They were getting acquainted. 
The conversation had not lagged in the füll half hour they 
had been together. 

"We come pretty close from the same part of the coun-i 
tiy," he Said. "I was raised in Eastem Oregon, and that'a 
none so far from Si^you." 

The nezt moment he could have bittai out bis tongue, 
for her quick question was : — 

"How (üd you know I came from Siskiyou? I'm sure 
I never mentioned it." 

"I don't know," he floundered tenqwrarÜy. "I heard 
ßomewhere that you were from thereabouts." 

Wolf, sliding up at that moment, sleek-footed and like 
a shadow, caused her horse to shy and passed the awkward- 
ness off, for they talked Alaskan dogs imtil the conversation 
drifted back to horses. And horses it was, all i^ the grade 
and down the othet side. 

When ^e talked, he listened and f oUowed her, and yet 
all the while he was following bis own thoughts and impres- 
aons as well. It was a nervy thing for her to do, this riding 
astride, and he didn't know, after all, whether he iiked it 
or not. His ideas of women were prone to be old-f ashioned ; 
they were the ones he had imbibed in the early-day, fron- 
tier life of his youth, when no woman was seea cm anything 
but a ade-saddle. He had grown up to the tacit fictioa 
that women on horseback were not bipeds. It came to 
him with a shock, t^'^ sight of her so manlike in her saddle. 
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But he faad to confess that the ^ght looked good to him just 
Üie same. 

Two other inunediate things about her Struck him. 
First, there were the golden spots in her eyes. Queer that 
he had never noticed them before. Perhaps the light in the 
o£ce had not beeu right, and perhaps they came and 
wenL No ; they were glows of color — a sort of diffused, 
golden light. Nor was it golden, either, but it was nearer 
that than any color he knew. It certainly was not any 
shade of yellow. A lover's thoughts are ever colored, and 
it b to be doubted if any one eise in the world would have 
calied Dede's eyes golden. But Daylight's mood verged 
on the tender and melting, and he preferred to think of them 
as golden, and therefore they were golden. 

And tben she was so natural. He bad been prepared to 
find her a most difficult young woman to get acquaiuted 
with. Yet here it was proving so simple. There -was 
nothing hi^alutin about her Company manneis — it was 
by this homely phrase that he differentiated this Dede on 
horseback from the Dede with the office manners whom he 
had always known. And yet, while he was delighted with 
the smoothness with which everything was going, and with 
the fact that they had found plenty to talk about, he was 
aware of an irk under it all. After all, this talk was empty 
and idle. He was a man of action, and he wanted her, 
Dede Mason, the woman ; he wanted her to love him and to 
be loved by him ; and he wanted all this glorious consum- 
mation then and there. Used to fordng issues, used to 
gnpping men and things and bending them to his will, he 
feit, now, the same compulsive prod of mastery. He 
wanted to teil her that he loved her and that there was noth- 
ing eise for her to do but marry him. And yet he did not 
obey the prod. Women were fluttery creatm'es, and here 
mere mastery wonld prove a bungle. He remembered all 
bis htmting guile, the long patience of shooting meat in 
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fiunine whea a hit or a miss meant life ot death. IVuly, 
Ümugh this pri did not yet mean quite tiiat, nevertheless, 
she meant mudi to him — more, now, tlum ever, as be 
lode beside her, gUndug at her as often as he dajed, she 
in her corduioy riding-habit, so biavely manlike, yet so 
ess^tially and revealingly woman, smiling, lau^hing, talk- 
ing, her eyes sparkling, the flush of a day of sun and aununer 
bieeze warm in hei checks. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

ÄNOTHEai Sunday man and horse and dog roved the Pied- 
mont hüls. And again Daylight and Dede rode together. 
But this tdme her suiprise at meeting hJTn was tinctured 
with suspidon ; or rather, her surprise was of another order. 
The previotis Sunday had been quite acddental, but his 
appearing a second time among her favorite haunts hinted 
of mote than the fortuitous. Daylight vßs made to feel 
that she sospected hhn, and he, remembering that he had 
seoi a big lock quany near Blair Park, stated offhand that 
he was thinking of buying iL His one-time Investment 
in a brickyard had put the idea into liis head — an idea that 
he dedded was a good one, for it enabled him to suggest 
that she ride along with him to inspect the quarry. 

So several hours he spent in her Company, in which she 
was much the same girl as before, natural, imaffected, light- 
hearted, smiling and laughing, a good fellow, talking horse3 
vrith unflagging enthusiasm, making fiiends with the cnisty- 
tempered Wolf, and exptessing ihe desire to ride Bob, whom 
she declared she was more in love with than ever. At this 
last Daylight demurred. Bob was füll of dangerons tricks, 
and he wouldn't trust any one on him except his worst 
enemy. 

"You think, because I'm a girl, that I don't know any- 
thing about horses," she flashed back. "But I've been 
thrown off and bucked o£E enough not to be over-confident. 
And I'm not a fool. I wouldn't get on a bucking horse. 
I've leamed better. And I'm not afraid of any other kind. 
And you say yourself that Bob doesn't bucL" 
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"But you've uever seen him cutting up didocs," Daylight 
coutended. 

"But you must remember I've seen a few others, and 
I've been on several of them myself. I broke Mab here 
to electric cars, locomotives, and automobiles. She was a 
Taw ränge colt when she came to me. Broken to saddle, 
that was all. Besides, I won't hurt your horse." 

Against bis better judgment, Daylight gave in, and, on 
an unftequented Stretch of road, changed saddles and 
bridles. 

"Remember, he's greased lightning," he wamed, as he 
helped her to mount. 

She nodded, while Bob pricked up his ears to the knowl- 
edge that he had a stränge rider on his back. The fun came 
quickly enough — too quickly for Dede, who foimd herseif 
against Bob's neck as he plvoted around and bolted the 
other way. Daylight foliowed on her horse and watched. 
He saw her check the animal quickly to a standstiU, and 
immediately, with rein across neck and a dedsive prod of 
the left spur, whirl him back the way he had come and 
almost as swif Üy. 

" Get ready to give him the quirt on the nose," Daylight 
called. 

But, too quickly for her, Bob whirled a^aln, though thls 
time, by a severe efiort, she saved herseif from the imdigni- 
£ed Position against his neck. His holt was more deter- 
mined, but she pulled him into s. prandng walk, and tumed 
Tiiin roughly bade with her spurred heel. There was nothing 
feminine in the way she l^ndled him; her method was 
imperative and mascuüne. Had this not been so, Day- 
light would have expected her to say she had had enou^. 
But that little preliminary exhibition had taught him some- 
thing of Dede's quality. And if it had not, a glance at her 
gray eyes, just perceptibly angry with heiself, and at her 
£nn-set mouth, would have told him the same thing. Day- 
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lig^t did not suggest anythmg, while he hung almost 
gieefiüly upon her actions in antidpation of what the frac- 
tious Bob was going to get. And Bob got it, on bis next 
whirl, or attempt, rather, for he was no more than haK- 
way around when tbe quirt met him smack on bis tender 
nose. There and then, in bis bewilderment, surprise, and 
pain, bis fore feet, just skimming above the road, dropped 
down. 

"Great!" Dayligbt applauded. "A couple more will 
fix him. " He's too smart not to know when he's beaten," 

Again Bob tried. But tbis time he was barely quarter 
aroimd when the doubied quirt on his nose compelled him 
to drop his fore feet to the road. Tbeai-^with neither rein 
nor spur, but by tbemere tbreat of the quirt, she stra:^tened 
him out. 

Dede looked triumphantly at Daylight. 

"Let me give him a run? " she asked. 

Daylight nodded, and she sbot down tbe road. He 
watched ber out o£ sight around tbe Kend, and watched tili 
she came into sigbt retuming. Sbe certainly could sit her 
horse, was his thought, and sbe was a sm'e enough hummer. 
God, she was the wife for a man I Made most of them 
look pretty slim. And to think of her hammering all week 
at a typewriter. Tbat was no place for her. She should 
be a man's wife, taking it easy, witb silks and satins and 
diamonds (his frontier notion of wbat befitted a wife be- 
bved), and dogs, and borses, and such tbings — "And 
we'll See, Mr. Buming DayUght, wbat you and me can do 
about it," he murmured to bimself ; and aloud to her : — 

" You'U do, Miss Mason ; you'U do. There's notbing too 
good in horseflesh you don't deserve, a woman who can 
ride Ilke that. No ; stay with him, and well jog along to 
the quarry." He diuckled. " Say, be actually gave jmt 
the least mite of a groan that last time you fetched him. 
Did you hear it ? And did you see tbe way he dropped his 
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leet to the road — just like he'd stxuck a stone wall. And 
he's got sawee enough to know öom now on that that 
same stone wall will be always there ready for him to lam 
into," 

When he parted from her that aftemoon, at the gate o£ 
the road that led to Berkeley, he drew o£E to the edge of the 
intervening" clump of trees, where, imobserved, he watched 
hei out of sight. Then, tuming to ride back into Oakland, 
a thought came to him that made him grin ruefully as he 
muttered : "And now it's up to me to make good and buy 
that blamed quarry. Nothing less than that can ^ve me 
an excuse for snooping aroiind these hills." 

But the quarry was doomed to pass out of his plans for a 
time, for on the following Sunday he rode alone. No Dede 
on a chestnut sorrel came acioss the back-road from Berke- 
ley that day, nor the day a week later. Daylight was 
be^de himself with impatience and apprehension, though 
in the Office he contained himself. He noted no change in 
her, and strove to let none show in himself. The same old 
monotonous routine went on, though now it was irritating 
and maddening. Daylight found a big quarre! on bis 
hands with a world that wouldn't let a man behave toward 
his stenographer after the way of all men and women. 
What was the good of owning miUions anyway ? he de- 
manded one day of the dedi-calendar, as she passed out after 
receiving his dictation. 

As the third week drew to a close and another desolate 
Sunday confronted him, Daylight resolved to speak, office 
or no office. And as was his nature, he went simply and 
directly to the point. She had ffiiished her work with him, 
and was gathering her note päd and pencÜs together to 
depart, when he said : — 

"Oh, one thing more, Miss Mason, and I hope you won't 
mind my being frank and straight out, You've Struck me 
li^t along as a sensible-minded girl, and I don't think 
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youTl täte offence at what I'm going to say. You knov 
how long you've been in the office — it's years, now, several 
of them, anyway ; and you know I've always been straight 
and aboveboaid with you. I've never what you call — 
presumed. Because you were in my office I've txied to be 
more careful than if — if you wasn't in my office — you 
understand. But just the same, it don't make me any the 
less human. I'm a lonely sort of a fellow — don't take that 
as a bid for kindness. What I mean by it is to try and teil 
you just how much those two rides with you have meaot. 
And now I hope you won't mind my just asking why you 
havKi't been out riding the last two Sundays?" 

He came to a stop and waited, feeling very warm and 
awkward, the Perspiration gtarting in tiny beads oa his 
fordaead. She did not speak immediately, and he stepped 
aaoss the roora and raised the window higjier. 

"I have been riding," she answered; "in other direc- 
tions." 

"But why . . .?" He failed somehow to complete the 
question. "Go ahead and be frank with me," he urged. 
"Just as frank as I am witli you. Why didn't you ride in 
the Piedmont hüls ? I hunted for you everywhere." 

"And that is just why." She smüed, and looked him 
str^ght in the eyes for a moment, then dropped her own. 
"Surely, you understand, Mr. Hamish." 

He shook his head ^umly. 

"I do, and I don't. I ain't used to dty ways by a long 
shoL Tbere's ihings one mustn't do, which I don't mind as 
long as I don't want to do them." - 

"But when you do?" she asked quickly, 

"Then I do them." His ups had drawn firmly with this 
affirmation of will, but the next instant he was amending 
the Statement ; "Tbat is, I mostly do. But what gets me 
is the things you mustn't do when they're not wrong and they 
won't hurt anybody — this riding, for instance." 
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She played nervously with a pendl for a time, as if debat- 
ing her reply, whlle he waited patiently. 

"This riding," she began; "it's not what they call the 
right thing. I leave it to you. You know the world. You 
are Mr. Hamish, the mülionaire — " 

"Gambler," he broke in harshly. 

She nodded acceptance of bis tenn and went on. 

"And I'm a stenographer in yonr office — " 

"You're a thousand times better than me — " he at- 
tonpted to interpolate, but was in tum intemipted. 

"It isn't a question of such things. It's a simple and 
fairly common Situation that must be considered. I work 
for you. And it isn't what you or I might think, but what 
other persons will think. And you don't need to be told 
jny more about that, You know yourself." 

Her cool, matter-of-fact speech belied her — or so Day- 
light thought, looking at her perturbed feminineness, at 
the rounded lines of her figure, the breast that deeply rose 
and feil, and at the color that was now exdted in her cieeks. 

"I'm sorry I frightened you out of your favorite stamp- 
ing ground," he said rather aimlessly. 

"You didn't frighten me," she letorted, with a touch of 
fire. "I'm not a silly seniinary girl. I've taken care of 
myself for a long time now, and I've done it without being 
frightened. We were together two Sundays, and I'm sure I 
wasn't frightened of Bob, or you. It isn't that. I have no 
fears of taking care of myself, but the world insists on tak- 
ing care of one as well. That's the trouble. It's what the 
world would have to say about me and my employer meet- 
ing regularly and riding in the hüls on Sundays. It's funny, 
but it's so. I could ride with one of the derks without 
reraark, but with you — no." 

"But the world don't know and don't need to know," he 
cried. 

"Which makes it worse, in a way, feeling guüty of nothing 
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and yet sneaking around back-roads with all the feeliag of 
doing something wrong. It would be finer and braver for 
me publicly ..." 

"To go to lunch with me on a week-day," DayUght said, 
divining the drüt ol her uncompleted argument. 

She nodded. 

"I didn't have that quite in mind, but it will (!o. I'd 
prefer doing the brazen thii^ and having ever>-boi,'.j' know 
it, to doing the furtive thing and being found out. Not 
Ihat I'm asking to be invited to lunch," she added, with a 
smile; "but I'm sure you understand my position." 

"Then why not ride open and aboveboard with me in 
ihe hüls ? " he urged. 

She shook her head with what he imag^ned was Just the 
faintest hint of regret, and he went suddenly and almost 
maddeningly hungry for her. 

"Look here, Miss Mason, I know you don't Uke this 
talkii^ over of things in the office. Neither do I. It's 
part of the whole thing, 1 gness ; a man ain't supposed to 
talk anything but business with bis stenographer. Will 
you ride with me next Sunday, and we can talk it over 
thoroughly then and reach some sort of a conclu^on. Out 
in the hills is the place where you can talk something besides 
business. I guess you've seen enough of me to know I'm 
pretty square. I — I do honor and respect you, and . . . 
and all tfaat, and I . . . " He was beginning to flounder, 
and the band that rested on the desk blotter was visibly 
trembling. He strove to pull himself together. "I just 
waat to harder than anytHng ever in my life before. I 
— I — I can't explain myself, but I do, that's all. Will you? 
— Just next Sunday? To-morrow?" 

Nor did he dream that her low acquiescence was due, aa 
much as anything eise, to the beads of sweat on bis fore- 
head, bis trembling hand, and his all too-evident general 
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"Op oourse, there's no way of telling what anybody wants 
from what they say." Daylight rubbed Bob's i:d>eUious 
ear with bis quirt and pondered •mih dissatisfaction the 
words he had just uttered. They did not say what he had 
meant them to say. "What I'm driving at is that you say 
flatf ooted that you won't meet me again, and you ^ve your 
reasoos, but how am I to kuow they are your real leasons? 
Mebbe you just don't want to get acquainted with me, and 
won't say so for fear of hurting my feeUngs. Don't you see? 
I'm the last man in the world to shove in where I'm not 
wanted. And if I thought you didn't care a whoop to see 
anything more of me, why, I'd clear out so blamed quick 
you couldn't see me for smoke." 

Dede smiled at bim in acknowledgment of his words, but 
rode on silently. And that smile, he thought, was the most 
sweetly wonderful smile he had ever seen. There was a 
diSerence in it, he assured himself, from any smile she had 
ever given him before. It was the smile of one who knew 
Um just a little bit, of one who was just the least mite 
acquainted with him. Of course, he checked himself up the 
next moment, it was unconsdous on her part, It was sure 
to come in the intercourse of any two persons. Any stran- 
ger, a business man, a derk, anybody, after a few casual 
meetings would show similar signs of friendliness. It was 
bound to happen, but in her case it made more impresäon 
on him ; and, besides, it was sudi a sweet and wonderful 
smile. Other women he had known had never aniled Üke 
that; he was sure of it. 

s» 
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It had been a liappy day. Daylight had met her on the 
back-road from Berkeley, and they had had hours together. 
It was only now, with the day drawing to a dose and with 
them approaching the gate of the road to Berkd^, that he 
had broadied the ünportant subject. 

She began her answer to his last contention, and he lis- 
tened gratefully. 

"But suppose, just suppose, that the reasons I have given 
are the only (mes? — that there is no question of my not 
wanüng to know you ? " 

'"Hien I'd go on urging like Sam Scratdi," he said 
quickly. "Because, you see, I've always noticed that folka 
that indine to anything are much more open to hearing the 
case stated, But if you did have that other leason up 
your sleeve, if you didn't want to know me, if — if, well, 
if you thought my feelings oughtn't to be hurt just because 
you had a good Job with me . . ." Here, his cahn consid- 
eration of a posäbility was swamped by the fear that it was 
an actuality, and he lost the thread of bis reasoning. "Well, 
anyway, all you have to do is to say the woid and I'll dear 
out. And with no hard feelings ; it would be just a case of 
bad lud: for me. So be honest, Miss Mason, please, and 
teil me if that's the reason — I almost got a hundi that it 
is." 

She glanced up at him, her eyes abruptly and süghtly 
moist, half with hurt, half with anger. 

"Oh, but that isn't fair," she cried. "You give me the 
choice of lying to you and hurting you in order to protect 
myself by getting rid of you, or of throwing away my pro- 
tection by telling you the tnith, for then you, as you said 
yourself, would stay and urge." 

Her cheeks were fiushed, her lips tiemulous, but she 
continued to look him frankly in the ^es. 
Daylight smiled grimly with satisfaction. 
I'm real glad, Miss Mason, real glad for those words." 
B.I)r-M 
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"But they won't serve you," she went on hastily. "They 
caii't serve you. I refuse to let them. This is our last 
ride, and . . . here is the gate." 

Ranging liei mare alongside, she bent, slid the catch, and 
{oUow&l die opening gate. 

"No ; please, no," she said, as Daylight started to follow. 

Hiunbly acquiescent, he pulled Bob back, and the gate 
swung shut between .them. But there was more to say, 
and she did not ride on. 

"Listen, Miss Mason," he soid, in a low voice that shook 
with sincerity; "I want to assure you of one thing. I'm 
not just tryii^ to fool around with you. I like you, I want 
you, and I was never more in eamest in my life. There's 
nothing wiong in my intentions or anything like that. 
What I mean is strictly honorable — " 

But the ezpression of hei face made him stop. She was 
angry, and she was laughing at the same time. 

"The last thii^ you should have ^d," she cried. "It's 
like a — a matrimonial bureau : intentions strictly honor- 
able ; object, matrimony, But it's no more than I deserved. 
This is what I suppose you call urgii^ like Sam Scratch." 

The tan had bleached out of DayÜght's skin since the 
time he came to live under dty roofs, so that the flush of 
blood showed redly as it crept up bis neck past the collar 
and oversptead his face. Nor in his exceeding discomfort 
did he dream that ^e was looking upon bim at that moment 
with more kindness than at any time that day. It was not 
in her experience to behold b^ grown-up men who blushed 
like boys, and already she repented the sharpness into which 
she had been surprised. 

"Now, look here, Miss Mason," he began, slowly and 
stumblingly at first, but accelerating into a rapidity of 
utterance that was almost incoherent; "I'm a roi^h sort 
of a man, I know that, and I know I don't know much of 
anything. I've never had any training in nice things. I've 
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never made love before, and I've never been in love before 
either — and I don't know how to go about it any more tban 
a thundering idiot. What you waut to do is get behind 
my tomfool words and get a feel of the man that's behind 
them. Tbat's me, and I mean all right, ii I don't know how 
to go about it." 

Dede Mason had quick, birdlike ways, abnost äitting 
IiDm mood to mood ; and sbe was all contritlon on the 
instant. 

"Forgive me for laughing," she said across the gate. 
"It wasn't really laughter. I was surprised off my guard, 
and hurt, too. You see, Mr. Karmah, I've not been . . ." 

She paused, in sudden fear of completing the thought 
into which her birdÜke predpitancy had betrayed her. 

"What you mean is that you've not been used to such 
sortof proposing," DayUght Said; "a sott of on-the-nm, 
'Howdy, glad-to-make-your-acquaintance, won't-you-be- 
mine' proposition." 

She nodded and broke into laughter, in which he joined, 
and which served to pass the awkwardness away. He 
gathered heart at this, and went on in greater confidence, 
with cooler head and tongue. 

"There, you see, you prove my case. You've had ex- 
perience in such matters. I don't doubt you've had slathers 
of proposals. Well, I haven't, and I'm Uke a fish out of 
water. Besides, this ain't a proposal. It's a peculiar 
ätuation, that's all, and I'm in a comer. I've got enough 
piain horse-sense to know a man ain't supposed to argue 
matriage with a girl as a reason for getting acquainted with 
her. And right there was where I was in the hole. Num- 
ber one, I can't get acquainted with you in the office, 
Number two, you say you won't see me out of the office to 
give me a chance, Number three, your reason is that folks 
will talk because you work for me. Number four, I just 
got to get acquainted with you, and I just got to get you to 
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See that I mean £air and all right. Number five, there you 
are on one äde the gate getting ready to go, and me here on 
the other side the gate pretty desperate and bound to say 
somethmg to make you leconsider. Number siz, I said it. 
And now and finally, I just do want you to reconsider." 

And, listening to bim, pleasuiing in the sight of his ear- 
nest, perturbed face and in the simple, homely phrases that 
but emphasized his eamestness and marked the difference 
between him and the average nin of men she had known, 
she forgot to listen and lost herseif in her own thoughts. 
The love of a strong man is ever a Iure to a normal woman, 
and never morc strongly did Dede feel the Iure than now, 
looking across the closed gate at Buming Daylight. Not 
that she would ever dream of marrying him — she Lad a 
score of reasons agaiust it ; but why not at least see more 
of him? He was certainly not repuläve to her. On the 
contrary, she liked him, had always liked him from the 
day she had first seen him and looked upon his lean Indian 
face and into his flashing Indian eyes. He was a figure of 
a man in more ways than his mere magnificent muscles. 
Besides, Romance had gilded him, this doughty, rough- 
hewn adventurer of the North, this ma^i of many deeds 
and many millions, who had come down out of the Arctic 
to wrestle and fight so masterfuUy with the men of the 
South. 

Savage as a Red Indian, gambler and proS^te, a man 
without morals, whose vengeance was never glutted and who 
stamped on the faces of all who opposed bim — oh, yes, she 
knew all the hard names he had been called. Yet she was 
not airaid of him. There was more than that in the conno- 
tation of his name. Buming Daylight called up other things 
as well. They were there in the newspapers, the magazines, 
and the books on the Klondike. When all was said, Bum- 
ing Daylight had a mighty connotation — ■ one to touch 
any woman's imagination, as it touched hers, the gate 
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between them, Ilstening to the wistful and impassioned 
ämplidty of his speech. Dede was aiter all a wotnau, with 
a woraan's sex-vanity, and it was this vamty that was 
pleased by the fact that such a man tumed in his need to 
her. 

And there was more that passed through her mind — 
sensations of tiiedness and loneliness ; trampling squadrons 
and shadowy annies of vague feelings and vaguer prompt- 
ings; and deeper and dimmer whisperings and echoings, 
the Sutterings of forgotten generations crystallized into 
bemg and fiuttering anew and always, undreamed and un- 
guessed, subtle and potent, the spirit and essence of life 
that under a thousand deceits and masks forever makes 
for life. It was a streng temptation, just to ride with thia 
maa in the hüls. It would be that only and nothing more, 
for ^e was firmly convinced that Ms way of life could never 
be her way. On the other band, she was vexed by none of 
the ordinary feminine fears and titnidities. Tliat she could 
take caie of herseif under any and all drcumstances ^e 
never doubted. Then why not ? It was such a üttle thing, 
atter alL 

She led an ordinary, humdrum life at best. She ate and 
slept and worked, and that was about all. As if in review, 
her anchorite existence passed before her : six days of the 
week spent in the ofBce and in journeying back and forth on 
the feny ; the hours stolen before bedtime for snatches of 
sor^ at the piano, for doing her own special laundering, for 
sewing and mending and casting up of meagre accounts; 
the two evenii^ a week of social diversion she pennitted 
herseif; the other stolen hours and Saturday aftemoons 
spent with her brother at the hospital ; and the seventh day, 
Sunday, her day of solace, on Mab's back, out among the 
blessed hüls. But it was lonely, this solitary riding. No- 
body of her acquaintance rode. Several girls at the Uni- 
versity had been persuaded into trying it, but after a Sunday 
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or two on hired livery hacks they had lost interest 
There was Madeline, who bought her own horse and lode 
enthusiastically for several months, only to get married and 
go away to live in Southern California. After years of it, 
one did get tired of this etemal riding alone. 

He was such a boy, this big giant of a millionaire who had 
half the rieh men of Sau Francisco afraid of him. Such a 
boy I She had never imagined this side of his nature. 

"How do folks get married?" he was sayii^. "^liy, 
number one, they roeet; number two, üke each other's 
looks ; number three, get acquainted ; and number four, 
get married or not, according to how they like each otlier 
aftet getting acquainted. But how in thunder we're to 
have a chance to find out whether we like each other enough 
is beyond my sawee, unless we make that chance ourselves. 
I'd come to see you, call on you, only I know you're just 
rooming or boarding, and that won't do." 

Suddenly, with a change of mood, the Situation appeared to 
Dede ridiculously absurd. She feit a desire'to laugh — not 
angrily, not hysterically, but just joUüy, It was so funny. 
Herself, the stenographer, he, the notorious and powerful 
gambling millionaire, and the gate between them across 
which poured his argument of people getting acquainted 
and married. Also, it was an impossible Situation. On the 
face of it, she could not go on with it. This programme 
of furtive raeetings in the hüls would have to discontinue. 
There would never be another meeting. And if, denied 
this, he tried to woo her in the office, she would be compelled 
to lose a very good position, and that would be an eud of fke 
episode. It was not nice to contemplate ; but the world of 
men, espedally in the dties, she had not found particularly 
nice. She had not worked for her living for years without 
losing a great many of her illusions. 

"We won't do any sneaking or hiding around about it," 
Daylight was ej^laining. "We'll ride aroimd as bold as 
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you please, and if anybody sees us, why, let ibem. If they 
talk — well, so long as our consciences are straight we 
needn't worry. Say the word, and Bob will have on bis 
back the happiest man alive." 

She shook her head, pulled in the mare, who was impatient 
to be off for home, and glanced significantly at the lengthen- 
ing shadows. 

"It's getting late now, anyway," Daylight humed on, 
"and we've settled nothrng after all. Just one more Sun- 
day, anyway — that's not asking much — to settle it in." 

"We've had all day," she said, 

"But we Started to talk it over too late. Well tackle it 
earlier next time. This is a big serious prc^josition with me, 
I can teil you. Say next Sunday?" 

"Aremen ever fair?" sheasked. "You know thorot^hly 
well that by 'next Sunday' you mean many Sundays," 

"Then let it be nf^y Sundays," he cried recklessly, while 
she thought that sbe had never serai Viini looking hand- 
somer. " Say the word. Only say the word. Next Sunday 
atthequarry ..." 

She gatheied the leins into her band preliminary to 
slarting. 

"Good night," she said, "and — " 

"Yes," he whfepered, with just the faintest touch of im- 
perativeness. 

"Yes," she said, her voice low but distinct. 

At the same moment she put the mare into a canter and 
went down the read without a backward glance, intent on 
an analysis of her own feelings. With her mind made up 
to say no — and to the last instant she had been so re- 
solved — her lips nevertheless had said yes, Or at least it 
seemed the Hps. She had not intended to consent. Then 
why had she ? Her first surprise and bewilderment at so 
wholly unpremeditated an act gave way tp constematioa 
as she considered its consequences. She knew that Bum- 
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ing Daylight was not a man to be trifled with, that undei 
bis sin^)licity and boyishness he was esseaitiaUy a dominant, 
male creatm'e, and that she had pledged herseif to a future 
of inevitable stress and stonn. And again she demanded 
of herseif why she had said yes at the very moment when 
It had been larthest from her intentioii. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Ldb at the office went on much the way it liad always gone. 
Never, by word or look, did they acknowledge that the Situ- 
ation was in any wise different from wtat it had always been. 
Each Sunday saw the arrangement made for the foUowing 
Sunday's ride; nor was this ever refened to in the office. 
Daylight was fastidiously chivalrous on this point. He did 
Bot want to lose her from the office, The sight of her at her 
woik was to him an undiminisbiDg joy. Nor did he abuse 
this by lingering over dictation or by devising extra work 
that would detain her longer before his eyes. But over and 
beyond such sheer selfishness of conduct was his love of 
fair play. He scomed to utilize the acddental advantages 
of the Situation. Somewhere within him was a higher ap- 
praisement of love than mere possession. He wanted to b« 
loved for himself, with a fair field for both sides. 

On the other hand, had he been the most artful of Schemen» 
he could not have pursued a wiser policy. Sirdlike in her 
love of individual freedom, the last woman in the world 
to be buUied in her affections, she teenly appredated th? 
niceness of his attitude. She did this consdously, but deeper 
than all consciousness, and intangible as gossamer, were 
the efEects of this. All unrealizable, save for some supreme 
moment, did the web of Daylight's personality creep out and 
around her. Filament by filament, these secret and un- 
dreamable bonds were being established. They it was that 
could have given the cue to her saying yes when she had 
meaat to say no. And in some such fashion, in some futtire 
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crisis of greater moment, might she Dot, in vlolation of all 
dictates of sober judgment, give another unintentional 
consent? 

Among other good thlngs resulting from bis growing in- 
timacy with Dede, was Daytight's not caring to drink so 
much as formerly. There was a lessening in desire for 
alcohol of which even he at last became aware. In a way, 
she herseif was the needed Inhibition. The thought of her 
was like a cocktail, Or, at any rate, she substituted for a 
certainpercentage of cocktaüs. From the strain of his imnat- 
ural dty existence and of his intense gambling opera^ons, he 
had drif ted on to the cocktail route. A wall must forever be 
built to ^ve hirn easement from the high pitch, and Dede be- 
came a part of this wall. Her personality, her laughter, tbe 
intonations of her voice, the impossible golden glow of her 
eyes, the Ught on her hair, her form, her dress, her actions on 
horseback, her merest physical mannerisms — all, pictured 
over and over in his mind and dwelt upon, served to take the 
place of many a cocktail or long Scotch and soda. 

In spite of their high resolve, there was a very measurable 
degree of the furtive in their meetings. In essence, these 
meetings were stolen. They did not lide out brazenly to- 
gether in the face of the world, On the contrary, they met 
always unobserved, she riding across the many-gated back- 
road from Berkeley to meet bim halfway. Nor i^d they ride 
on any save unfrequented roads, preferring to cross the sec- 
ond ränge of hüls and travel among a church-going farmer 
folk who would scarcely have recognized even DayUght 
from his newspaper photographs. 

He foimd Dede a good horsewoman — good not merely in 
riding but in endurance. There were days when they 
covered slxty, seventy, and even eighty mÜes; nor did 
Dede ever claim any day too long, nor — another strong rec- 
ommendation to DayÜght — did the hardest day ever see 
the slightest chafe of the chestnut sorrel's back. " A sure 
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enough huimner," was Daylight's stereotyped but ever 
enthusiastic verdict to himself. 

They leamed much of each other on these long, uninter- 
rupted rides. They had nothing much to talk about but 
themselves, and, while she received a liberal education con- 
ceming Arctic travel and gold-mining, he, in tum, touch by 
touch, painted an ever clearer portrait of her, She amplified 
tbe rauch life of her girlhood, prattling on about horses and 
dogs and persons and things until it was as if he saw the 
whole process of her growth and her becoming. All this 
he was able to trace on through the period of her father's 
failure and death, when she had been compelled to leave the 
ufliversity and go into office work. The brother, too, she 
spoke of, and of her long struggle to have hirn cured and of 
her now fading hopes. Daylight dedded that it was easier 
to come to an understanding of her than he had anticipated, 
though he was always aware that behind and under all 
he knew of her was the mysterious and baffling woman and 
sex. There, he was hiunble enough to confess to himself, 
was a chartless, shoreless sea, about which he knew nothing 
and which he must nevertheless somehow navigate, 

His lifelong fear of woman had originated out of non- 
understanding and had also prevented him f rem reachlng any 
understanding. Dede on horseback, Dede gathering poppies 
on a Summer hiÜside, Dede taking down dictation in her 
Swift shorthand strokes — all this was comprehensible to 
him, But he did not know the Dede who so quickly changed 
from mood to mood, the Dede who refused steadfastly to 
ride with him and then suddenly consented, the Dede in 
whose eyes the golden glow forever waxed and waned and 
whispered hints and messages that were not for his ears. 
In aU such things he saw the glimmering profundities of sex, 
acknowledged their Iure, and accepted Äem as incompre- 
hensible. 

There was anotber side of her, too, of which he was coa- 
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sdously ignoraot. She knew the books, was possessed oi 
that mysterious and awful thii^ calied " culture." And 
yet, what contmually surpriaed him was that tMs oilture was 
never obtnided on their intercourse. She did not talk books, 
nor art, nor sinülar folderols. Homely minded as he was 
himself, he foimd her atmost equally homely mmded. She 
liked the ämple and the out-of-doors,- the horses and the 
hüls, the 3iui%ht and the flowers. He foimd himself in a 
partly new flora, to which she was the guide, pointing out to 
him all the varieties of the oaks, making 1dm acquainted 
witb the nmdrofio and the manzanita, teachii^ him the 
names, habits, and habitats of unendlng series of wild flowers, 
ahnibs, and fems. Her keen woodseye was anothei delight 
to him. It had been trained in the op^i, and little escaped 
it. One day, as a lest, they strove to see which could dis- 
cover the greater number of birds' nests. And he, who had 
always prided himself on his own acutely trained Observation, 
found himself hard put to keep his score ahead. At the end 
of the day he was but thiee nests in the lead, one of which 
she challenged stoutly and of which even he confessed 
serious doubt. He complimentcd her and told her that her 
success must be due to the fact that she was a bird herseif, 
with all a bird's keen vision and quick-flashing ways. 

The more he knew her the more he became convinced 
of this birdlike qiiality in her. That was why she hked to 
ride, he argued, It was the nearest approach to flying, A 
field of poj^ies, a glen of fems, a row of poplars on a country 
lane, the tawny brown of a hillside, the shaft of sunlight on a 
distant peak — all such were provocative of quick joys which 
seemed to him Kke so many outbursts of seng. Her joys 
were in little things, and she seemed always Einging. Even in 
stemer things it was the same. "Whea she rode Bob and 
fought with that magnificent brüte for mastery, the qualiüea 
of an eagle were uppermost in her. 

These quick litüe joys of hers were sources of joy to hiiri ^ 
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He joyed in her joy, his eyes as exdtedly fised on her as h jts 
were fixed on the object of her attention. Also through her 
he came to a closer discemment and keener appreciaüon of 
nature. She showed hira colors in the landscape that he 
woiild never have dreamed were there. He had known only 
the primary colors. All colors of red were red. Black was 
black, and brown was just piain brown until it became yellow, 
when it was no longer brown. Purple he had always im- 
a^ed was red, something üke blood, until she taught him 
better. Once they rode out on a high bÜI brow where wind- 
blown poppies blazed about their horses' knees, and she was 
in an ecstasy over the lines of the many distances. Seven, 
she coimted, and he, who had gazed on landscapes all his 
lif e, for the first time leamed what a "distance " was. After 
that, and always, he looked upon the face of nature with a 
more seeing eye, leaming a delight of his own in surveying 
the serried ranks of the upstanding ranges, and in slow con- 
ten^lation of the purple sununer niists that haunted the 
languid creases of the distant hüls. 

But through it all ran the golden thread of love. At first 
he had been content just to ride with Dede and to be on 
comradely terms with her ; but the desire and the need for 
her increased. The more he knew of her, the higher was his 
appraisal. Had she been reserved and haughty with bim , or 
been merely a gi^Iing, simpering creatiure of a woman, it 
wouldhave beendifferoit. Instead, she amazed/him with her 
simphdty and wholesomeness, with her great störe of com- 
radeliness. This latter was the unexpected. He had never 
looked upon woman in that way. Woman, the toy ; woman, 
the harpy ; woman, the aecessary wife and mother of the 
race's ofEspring,— all this had been his expectation and un- 
derstanding of woman. But woman, the comrade and play- 
feliow and joyfellow — this «as what Dede had surprised 
him in. And the more she became worth while, the more 
ardeatly his love bumed, unconsciously shading his voice 
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with caresses, and with equal uncondousness flaring up äg- 
na] fires in his eyea. Nor was she blind to it, yet, like many 
women before her, she thought to play with the pretty fire 
and escape the consequent conäagration. 

"Winter will soon be Coming on," she Said r^retfuUy, and 
mth provocation, one day, " and then there won't be any 
more riding." 

" But I must see you in the winter just the same," he 
cried hastily. 

She shook her head. 

" We have been very happy and all that," she said, looking 
at him with steady frankness. " I remember your foolisb 
argument for getting acquainted, too ; but it won't lead to 
anything ; it can't. I know myseli too well to be mistaken." 

Her face was serious, even solidtous with desire not to 
hurt, and her eyes were unwavering, but in them was the 
Hght, golden and glowing — the abyss of sex into whidi ha 
was now unafrald to gaze. 

"I've been pretty good," he dedared. " I leave it to you 
if I haven't It's been pretty hard, too, I can teil you. 
You just think it over. Not once have I said a word about 
love to you, and me bving you all the time. That's going 
some for a man that's used to having his own way. I'm 
somewhat of a rudier when it comes to travelling. I redton 
I'd rush God Almi^ty if it came to a race over the ice. 
And yet I didn't rush you. I guess this f act is an indicatioa 
of how mudi I do love you. Of course I want you to marry 
me. Have I said a word about it, though ? Nary a diiip, 
nary a flutter, I've been quiet and good, though it's ahnost 
made me äck. at times, this keeping quiet. I haven't asked 
you to marry me. I'm not asköng you now. Oh, not but 
what you satisfy me. I sure know you're the wife for me. 
But how about myself ? Do you know me well enov:^ to 
know your own mind?" He shrugged his Shoulders. "I 
don't know, and I ain't going to take diances on it now. 
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You've got to know for sure whether you thint you could 
get along with me or not, and I'm playing a. slow conser- 
vative game. I ain't a-going to lose for overlooking my 
hand." 

This was love-making of a sort beyond Dede's experience. 
Nor had she ever heard of anytbing Uke it. Furthermore, its 
lackof ardor carriedwith it a shockwhichshe could overcome 
only by rememberii^ the way bis hand had trembied in the 
past, and by remembering the passion she had seen that very 
day aad every day in bis eyes, or heard in his voice. Then, 
too, she recoUected what he had said to her weeks before : 
"Maybe you don't know what patienceis," he had said, and 
thereat told her of shooting sqnirrels with a big rifie the time 
he and Elijah Davis had starved on the Stewart River. 

" So you see," he urged, " just for a Square deal we've 
got to see some more of each other this winter. Most likely 
your mind ain't madeupyet — " 

"But it is," she interrupted. "I wouldn't dare pennit 
myself to care for you. Happiness, for me, would not lie 
that way. I like you, Mr. Hamish, and all that, but it can 
never be more than that." 

" It's because you don't like my way of living," he charged, 
thinking in his own mind of the sensational joy-rides 
and general profligacy. with which the newspapers had 
credited him — thinking this, and wondering whether or 
not, in maiden modesty, she would disclaim knowlei^e of it. 

To his surprise, her answer was flat and uncompromiang. 

"No; I don't." 

"I know I've been brash on some of those rides that got 
into the papers," he began his defence, "and that I've been 
travelling with a hvely crowd — " 

"I don't mean that," she said, " though I know about it, 
too, and can't say that I like it. But it is your lif e in general, 
your busin ess. There are women in the world who could 
many a man like you and be happy, but I couldn't. And the 
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more I cared for such a man, tbe more unhappy I should be. 
You see, my »mhappiness, in tum, would tend to make him 
unhappy. I should make a mistake, and he would make an 
equal mistake, though his would not be so hard on bim be- 
cause he would still have his business." 

"Buäness!" Daylight gaq>ed. "What's wrong with 
my bu^ess? I play fair and Square. There's nothing 
imderhand about it, which can't be said of most businesses, 
whether of the big corporaüons er of the cheating, lying, 
little coraer-grocerymen. I play the straight rules of the 
game, and I don't have to lie or cheat or break my word." 

Dede hailed with relief the change in the conversation and 
at the Same time the opportunity to speak her mind. 

"In ancient Greece," she began pedantically, " a man 
was judged a good dtizen who built houses, planted trees — " 
She did not complete the quotation, but drew the conclusion 
hurriedly, "How many houses have you built? How j 
many trees have you planted ? " 

He shook his head non-committally, for he had not grasped 
the drift of the argument. 

"Well," she went on, "two winters ago you comered 
coal — " 

"Just locally," he grinned reminiscently, "jiist locally. 
And I took advantage of the car shortage and the strite in 
British Columbia." 

"But you didn't dig any of that coal yourself. Yet you 
forced it up four dollars a ton and made a lot of money. 
That was your business. You made the poor people pay 
more for their coal. You played fair, as you said, but you 
put your hands down into all their pockets and took their 
money away from them. I know. I bum a grate fire in 
my sitting-room at Berkeley. And instead of eleven doUars 
a ton for Rock Wells, I paid fiftcen dollars that winter. 
You robbed me of four dollars, I could stand it. But 
there were thousands of the vety poor who could not stand 
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it Yr.M might call it legal gambUng, but to me it was 
downright robbery." 

Däylight was not abasbed. This was no revelation to 
him. He remembered the old woman who made wine in 
the Sonoma bills and the millions like her who were made to 
be robbed. 

"Now look here, Miss Mason, you've got rae there 
slightly, I graut But you've seen me in business a long 
time now, and you know I don't make a practica of raiding 
the poor people. I go after the big fellows. They're my 
meaL They rob the poor, and I rob thetn. That coal 
deal was an acddent. I wasn't after the poor people in 
that, but after the big fellows, and I got them, too. The 
poor people ha|^>ened to get in the way and got hurt, that 
was all. 

"Don't you see," he weat on, "the whole game is a 
gamble. Everybody gambles in one way or another. The 
farmer gambles against the weather and the market on bis 
crops. So does the United States Steel Corporation. The 
bu^ess of lots of men is straight robbery of the poor people. 
But I've never made that my business, You know that. 
Pve always gone after the robbers." 

"I missed my point," she admitted. "Wait a minute." 

And for a space they rode in silence. 

"I see it more clearly than I can State it, but it's something 
like this. There is legitimate work, and there's work that — 
well, that isn't legitimate. The fanner works the soil and 
produces grain. He's making something that is good for 
humanity. He actually, in a way, creates something, the 
gr^ that will fill the mouths of the hungry." 

"And then the railroads and market-riggers and the rest 
proceed to rob him of that same grain," Daylight broke in. 

Dede smiled and held up her band. 

"Wait a minute. You'U make'me lose my point. It 
doesn't hurt if they lob him of all of it w that he starves t» 
B. D.-lj 
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death. The poInt is that the wheat he grew Is still in ti 
World. It t^dsts. Don't you see? The farmer create 
SOTnething, say tai tons of wheat, and those ten tons exis 
The raüroads haul the wheat to market, to the mouths th; 
will eat it. This also is legitimate. It's like some one brinj 
ing you a glass of water, er taking a ander out ol your eyi 
Something has been done, in a way been created, just lik 
the wheat." 

"But the raüroads rob like Sam Scratch," Dayligh 
objected. 

'"Hien the werk they do is parüy legitimate and partl 
not Now we come to you. You don't create anythinj 
Nothing new exists when you're done with your businesi 
Just like the coal. You didn't dig iL You didn't haul i 
to market. You didn't deliver it. Don't you see ? That' 
"what I meant by planting the ttees and building the hous« 
You haven't planted one tree nor buÜt a aingle house." 

"I never guessed there was a woman in the world wh 
could talk business like that," he muimured adminngl] 
"And you've got me on that poinL But there's a lot to b 
^aid on my side just the same. Now you listen to nu 
I'm going to talk under three heads. Number one: W 
live a Short dme, the best of us, and we're a long time dead 
IJfe is a big gambling game. Some aie bom lucky and som 
are bom unlucky. Everybody äts in at the table, am 
everybody tries to rob everybody eise. Most of them ge 
robbed, They're bom suckers. A fdlow like me come 
along and äzes up the proposition. I've got two choices 
I can herd with the suckers, or I can herd with the robbers 
As a sucker, I win nothing. Even the crusts of bread ar 
snatched out of my mouth by the robbers. I work hard al 
my days, and die working. And I ain't never had a fluttei 
I've had nothing but work, work, work. They talk abou 
the dignity of labor. I teil you there ain't no dignity in tha 
«ort oi labor. My other choice is to herd with the robben 
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lud I herd with them. I play that choice mde open to 
wio. Iget the automobiles, and the porterhouse steaks, and 
the soft beds. 

"Number two; There ain't mucb difference between 
jiaying halfway robber like the railroad hauling that 
larmer's wheat to maiket, and playing all robber and rob- 
ling tlie robbers like I do. And, besides, halfway robbery 
s too slow a game for me to sit in. You don't win quick 
Moijgh for me," 

"But what do you want to win for?" Dede demandcd. 
'You have millions and millions, already. You can't ride 
in moie than one automobile at a time, sleep in more than 
»le bed at a time," 

"Number three answers that," he said, "and here it is: 
Men and things aie so made that they have different likes. 
A rabhit likes a v^etarian diet. A lynz likes meat. Ducka 
iwim; chickens are scalrt of water. One man collects 
postage stamps, another man collects butter^es. This 
nui goes in for paintings, that man goes in for yachts, and 
some other fellow for huntJng big game. One man thinks 
horse-racing is It, with a big I, and another man finds the 
biggest satisfaction in actresses. They can't help these 
lites. They have them, and what are they going to do 
about it ? Now I like gambüng. I like to play the game. 
I want to play it big and play it quick. I'm just made that 
»ly. And I play it." 

"But why can't you do good with aU, your monq' ?" 

Daylight lai^ed. 

"Doing good with your money I It's like slapping God 
iD tie face, as much as to teil him that he don't know how 
to nm bis world and that you'ü be much obliged if he'U 
stand out of the way and give you a chance, Thinking 
&^ut God doesn't keep me sitting up nights, so I've got 
i'nother way of looking at it. Ain't it funny, to go around 
*ith brass knuckles and a big club breaking folks' heads 
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and taking their money away from them irntil I've got a 
pile, and then, repenting of my ways, going around and 
banda^g up the heads Üie other robbeis are breaking? 
I leave it to you, That's what doing good with money 
amouuts to. Eveiy once in a while some robbei tums soft- 
hearted and takes to dnving an ambulance. That's what 
Carnegie did. Ke smashed heads in pitched battles at 
Homestead, regulär wholesale head-breaker he was, beld 
up the suckers for a few hundred million, and now he goes 
around dribbUag it back to them. Funny ? I leave it to 
you." 

He roUed a dgarette and watched her half curiously, 
h alf amusedly. His replies and harsh generalizations of a 
haish school were disconcerting, and she came back to her 
earlier position. 

"I can't ai^ue with you, and you know that. No matter 
how right a woman is, men have such a way about them — 
well, what they say sounds most convindng, and yet the 
woman is still certain they are wror^. But there is one 
thing — the creative joy. Call it gambling if you will, 
but just the same it seems to me more saüsfying to create 
something, make something, than just to roll dice out of a 
dice-box all day long. Wby, sometimes, for exercise, or 
when I've got to pay fifteen dollars for coal, I curry Mab and 
give her a whole liaK hour's brushing. And when I see 
her coat clean and shining and sa-tiny, I feel a satisfaction 
in what I've done. So it must be with the Tnan who builds 
a house or plants a tree. He can look at it. He made it. 
It's his handiwork. Even if somebody like you comes along 
and takes his tree away from him, still it is there, and still 
did he make it. You can't rob him of that, Mr. Hamish, 
with all your millions. It's the creative joy, and it's a 
higher joy than mere gambling. Haven't you ever made 
things youraelf , — a log cabin up in the Yukon, or a 
canoe, or raf t, or something ? And don't you remember how 
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sadsfied you were, how good you feit, whüe you were doing 
it and after you bad it done?" 

While she spoke bis memory was busy with the assoda- 
tions she recalled. He saw Üie deserted flat on the river 
bank by the KJondike, and be saw the log cabins and ware- 
bouses ^ring up, and all the log structures he bad buQt, 
and bis sawmills working night and day on three shif ts. 

"Why, dog-gone it, Miss Mason, you're right — in a 
way. Fve built bimdreds of houses up there, and I remem- 
ber I was proud and glad to see tbem go up.* I'm proud 
now, when I remember them. And there was Ophir — the 
most God-forsaken moose-pasture of a creek you ever laid 
eyes on. I made that into the big Ophir. Wky, I ran the 
water in there from the Rinkabilly, eigbty miles away. 
They all said I couldn't, but I did it, and I did it by myself. 
The dam and the flume cost me four nüllion. But you 
should have seen that Ophir — power plants, electric li^ts, 
and hundreds of men on the pay-roll, working night and day. 
I guess I do get an inkling of what you mean by making a 
thing. I made Ophir, and by God, she was a sure hummer 
— I beg your pardon. I didn't mean to cuss. But that 
Ophir ! — I sure am proud of her now, just as the last time I 
laid eyes on her." 

"And you won sometbing there that was more than mere 
money," Dede encouraged. "Now do you know what I 
would do if I bad lots of money and simply bad to go on 
playing at buäness ? Take all the southerly and westerly 
slopes of these bare hüls. I'd buy them in and plant eu- 
calyptus on them. I'd do It for the joy of doing it any- 
way; but suppose I bad that gambling twist in me which 
you talk about, why, I'd do it just the same and make money 
out of the trees. And there's my other point a^-^n. In- 
stead of raislng the price of coal without adding an ounce 
cf coal to the market supply, I'd be making thouäands and 
thousands of cords of firewood — making sometbii^ where 
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□otbing was before. And eveiybody who ever crossed oa 
the fernes would todc vp at these f oiested hiUs and be made 
glad. Who was made glad by youi adding foui dollars a toD 
to Rock Wells?" 

It was Daylight's tum to be süent for a time while ahe 
waited an answer. 

"Would you rather I did tfaings like that?" he asked at 
last. 

"It would be better for the wodd, and better iix you," 
ahe answered non-committally. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

All week eveiy one in the office knew that something ncv 
ni big was aioot in Daylight's mind. Beyond some deals 
i no importance, he had not been interested in anything for 
rveral months. But now he went about in an dtoost un- 
iroken brown study, made unexpected and lengthy trips 
acToss the bay to Oakland, or sat at his desk sUent and 
motionless for hours. He seemed patticulariy ha^y with 
wbat occupied his mind. At times men came in and con- 
ferredwith him — and mth new f aces and differing in type 
Irom those that usually came to see him. 
On Sunday Dede leamed all about it. 
"I've been thtoking a lot of cur talk," he began, "and 
l've got an idea I'd like to give it a flutter. And I've got 
a proposition to make your hair stand up. It's what you 
call le^timate, and at ^e same time it's the gosh-dangdest 
gamWe a man ever went into. How about planting mJnutes 
Wholesale, and making two minutes grow where one minute 
grew before ? Oh, yes, and planting a few trees, too — • 
say several nüllion of them. You remember the quany I 
made believe I was looking at ? Well, I'm going to buy iL 
I'm going to buy these hüls, too, clear from here around to 
Berkeley and down the other way to San Leandro. I own 
a lot of them already, for that matter. But mum is the 
Word, m be buying a long time to come before anything 
much is guessed about it, and I don't want the market to 
Jump up out of sight. You see that hill over there. It'3 
my hill nmning clear down its slopes through Piedmont and 
lialfway along those rolling hüls into Oakland. And it's 
nothing to all the things I'm going to buy," 
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He paused triumphantly. 

"And all to make two minutes giow where one giew 
before?" Dede queried, at the same trnie laughing heartüy 
at bis affectation of mystery. 

He stafed at her fascinated. She had such a frank, 
boyish way of throwing her head back when she laughaj. 
And her teeth were an imemimg delight to him. Not anall, 
yet regulär andürm, without a blemish, he considered tkem 
the Iiealthiest, whitest, prettiest teeth he had ever seen. 
And for months he had been comparing them with the teeth 
of every woman he met. 

It was not until her laughter was over that he was able 
to continue. 

"The feny System between OaJdand and San Frandsco 
is the worst one-horse concem in the United States. You 
cross on it every day, six days in the wedi. That's say, 
twenty-five days a month, or three hundred a year. How 
long does it t^e you one way? Forty minutes, if you're 
lucky. I'm going to put you across in twenty minutes, 
If that aii^'t making two minutes grow where one grew 
before, knock off my head with little apples. I'll save you 
twenty minutes each way. That's forty minutes a day, 
times three hundred, equals twelve thousand minutes a year, 
just for you, just for one person. Let's see : that's two 
hundred whole hours, Suppose 1 save two hundred hours 
a yeax for thousands of other folks, — that's farming some, 
ain'tit?" 

Dede could only nod breathlessly. She had caught tlie 
contagion of his enthusiasm, though she had no clew as to 
how this great time-saving was to be accomplished. 

" Come on," he said. "Let's ride up that hill, and when 
I get you out on top where you can see something, I'll talk 
sense." 

A sma31 footpath dropped down to the dry bed of the 
duion, whlch they crossed before they b^an the climbi 
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The slope was steq) and coveied with matted bnish and 
bushes, through which the horses slipped and Itmged. Bob, 
growing disgusted, tumed back suddenly and attempted 
to pass Mab. The mare was thrast sidewise into the denser 
bush, where she neatly feil. Recoverii^, she fiiing her 
wei^t ag^nst Bob. Both riders' legs were cai^t in the 
conseqtient squeeze, and, as Bob plunged ahead down 
hni, Dede was nearly scraped off. Daylight threw his 
horse on to its haunches and at the same time dragged Dede 
back into the saddle. Showers of twigs and leaves feil upon 
them, and predicament followed predicament, until Äey 
emeiged on the hilltop the woise for wear but happy and 
eidted. Here no trees obstructed the view, The par- 
ticular hiU on which they were, out-jutted from the regulär 
line of the ränge, so that the sweep of their vision extended 
over three-quarters of the dccle. Below, on the flat land 
bordering the bay, lay Oakland, and across the bay was San 
Francisco. Between the two dties they could see the white 
feny-boats on the water. Around to their right was Berke- 
ley, and to their left the scattered vülages between Oakland 
and San Leandro. Directly in the foreground was Pied- 
mont, with its desultory dwellings and patches of fanning 
land, and from Fiedmont the land rolled down in successive 
waves upon Oakland. 

"Look at it," said Daylight, extending his ann In a 
sweeping gesture. "A hundred thousand people there, 
and no reason there shouldn't be half a million. There'a 
the Chance to make five people grow where one grows now. 
Here's the scheme in a nutshell. Why don't more people 
live in Oakland ? No good service with San Francisco, and, 
besides, Oakland is asleep. It's a whole lot better place to 
live in than San Frandsco. Now, suppose I buy in all the 
Street railways of Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, San Leandio, 
aod the rest, — bring them under one head with a compe- 
toit management ? Suppose I cut the time to San Frao* 
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-dsco one-haiC by building a big ^er out thoe almost U 
'Goat Island and establiahing a ierry System witb moden 
n^>-to-date boats ? Wby, folks mü want to live over on thii 
side. Very good. Tbey'll need land oa which to buÜd 
So, £rst I buy up the land. But tbe land's cbe&p mv. 
Wby ? Because it's in the coimtry, no electric roads, nc 
quick conununication, nobody guessing tbat the dectrii 
toads are coming. I'll build the roads. That will loaki 
the land jump up. Hien I'U seil the land as fast as tbe folb 
vill want to buy because of the in^ioved f erry system and 
tranqtortation ^dlities. 

"You see, I give the value to the laad by buildii^ the 
roads. Then I seil the land and get that value back, and 
after that, there's the roads, all canying folks back and 
forth and eamlng big money. Can't lose. And there'; 
all softs of niillioDs in it. I'm goiiig to get my hands od 
8ome of that water front and the tide-lands. T^£ between 
iriiere I'm going to build my [»er and the old {»er. It's 
äiallow water. I can fill and dredge and put in a systoi 
of docks that will handle hundieda of sbips. San FraU' 
dsco's water front is congested. No more loom for ships 
With hundreds of ships loading and unloading on thb ädt 
right into the freight cais of three big lailroads, factorie: 
will Start up over here instead of Crossing to San Fraodsca 
That meuis factory sites. Hiat meaos me buying in tli< 
factory sites before anybody guesses the cat is going U 
jump, much less, which way. Factories mean tens of thou- 
Bands of workingmai and Üim families. That means moit 
houses and more land, and that means me, for I'll be then 
to seil them the land. And tens of thousands of familie 
means tens of thousands of nickeis every day for my eleC' 
tric cars. The growing population will mean more Stores, 
more banks, more everythkig. And thatll meaa me, foi 
I'll be right there with business property as wdl as hfflM 
j^iopetty. What do you think of it?" , 
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Before she could answer, he was off again, bis imiid'3 
(yt filled with this new city of his dream which he builde^ 
m the Alameda hüls by the gateway to the Orient. 

"Do you know — I've been looldng it up — the Firth 
of Qyde, where all the steel ships are bullt, isn't half as wide 
3S Oakland Creek down there, where all those cid hulks lie ? 
Why ain't it a Firth of Qyde? Because the Oakland City 
Council spends its time debating about prunes and raisins. 
What is needed is somebody to see things, and, after tbat, 
orgaliization, That's me. I didn't make Ophir for noth- 
ing. And once things begin to hum, outside capital will 
pour in. All I do is Start it going, 'Gentlemen,' I say, 
'bere's all the natural advantages for a great metropolis. 
God Almighty put them advantages here, and he put me 
here to See them, Do you want to land your tea andsilk 
from Affla and ship it stralght East ? Here's the docks for 
your steamers, and here's the lailroads. Do you want 
factories from w^iidi you can ship direct by land or water ? 
Here's the site, and here's the modern, up-to-date city, with 
the ktest improv«nents for yourselves and your workmen, 
to live in.' 

"Then there's the water. I'Il come pretty close to own- 
lEgthewatershed. Why not the waterworks too ? There's 
two water companies in Oakland now, fighting like cats and 
dogs and both about broke. What a metropoUs needs is 
» good water system, They can't give it. They're stick- 
in-tte-muds. ITl gobble them up and deliver the right 
ürtide to the dty, There's money there, too — money 
everywhere. Everything works in with everything eise. 
Each improvement makes the value of everything eise 
Jump up. It's people that are behind the value. The bigger 
tiie crowd that herds in one place, the more valu3.ble is the 
real estate. And this is the very place for a crowd to herd. 
I^k at it. Just lock at it ! You could never find a finer 
Site for a great dty. All it needs is the herd, and I'U stam- 
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pede a coi^Ie of himdied thousand people in here inäde 
two years. And what's more, it won't be one of these wüd- 
cat land booms. It wiU be legitimate. Twenty years from 
now there'll be a million people on this side the bay. An- 
other thing is hoteis. There isn't a decent one in the town. 
111 build a couple of up-to-date ones thatll make them sit up 
and take notice. I won't care if they don't pay for yeais. 
Ilieir effect will more than give me my money back out of 
the other holdings. And, oh, yes, I'm going to plant 
eucalytpus, nüUions of them, od these hills." 

"But how are you going to do it?" Dede asked. "You 
haven't enough money for all that you've planned." 

"I've thirty million, and if I need more I can borrow on 
the land and other things. Interest on mort^ages won't 
anywhere near eat up the inciease in land values, and I'll 
be seiling land right along." 

In the weeks that followed, Daylight was a busy man. 
He s^eat most of his time in Oakland, rarely comii^ to the 
Office. He planned to move the o£ce to Oakland, but, as he 
told Dede, the secret preliminary campaign of buying had 
to be put through first. Sunday by Sunday, now from this 
hilltop and now from that, they looked down -üpon the dty 
and its farming suburbs, and he pointed out to her his 
latest acquisitions. At first it was patches and sections of 
land here and there ; but as the weeks passed it was the 
imowned portions that became rare, until at last th^ stood 
as Islands surrounded by Daylight's land. ! 

It meant quick work on a colossal scale, for Oakland and j 
the adjacent country was not slow to feel the tremendous 
buying. But Daylight had the ready cash, and it had 
always been his policy to strike quickly. Before the others 
could get the waming of the boom, he quietly accomplished 
many things. At the same time that his agents were pur- 
chasing comer lots and entire blocks in the heart of the busi- 
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ness section and the waste lands for factory ätes, Daylig^t 
was rushing Iranchises through the city Council, capturing 
the two exhausted water companies and the edght or nine 
independent street railways, and getting his grip on the 
Oakknd Creek and the bay tide-lands for his dock System. 
The tide-lands had been in litigation for years, and he took 
the bull by the homs — buying out the private owners and 
at the same time leaäng from the city fathers. 

By the time that Oakland was aroused by this unprece- 
dented activity in every direction and was questioning 
eidtedly the meaning of it, Daylight secretly bought the 
Chief Republican newspaper and ibe chief Democratic organ, 
and moved boldly into his new Offices. Of necessity, they 
ffere on a large scale, occupying four floors of the only 
modern office building in the town — the only building that 
wouldn't have to be tom down later on, as Daylight put it. 
There was department after department, a score of them, and 
hundreds of clerks and stenographers, As he told Dede : — 

"I've got more companies than you can shake a stick at. 
There's the Alameda & Contra Costa Land Syndicate, the 
Consolidated Street Railways, the Yerba Buena Ferry 
Company; the United Water Company, the Piedmont 
Realty Company, the Fairview and Portola Hotel Com- 
pany, and half a dozen more that I've got to refer to a note- 
book to remember, There's the Piedmont Laundry Farm, 
and Redwood Consolidated Quarries. Starting in with 
our quarry; I just kept a-going tili I got them all. And 
there's the sMp-building Company I ain't got a name for yet. 
Seeii^ as I had to have ferry-boats, I deäded to build them 
myself. Theyll be done by the time the pier is ready for 
them. Phew ! It all sure beats poker. And I've had the 
fun of gouging the robber gangs as well. The water Com- 
pany bimches are squealing yet. I sure got them where 
the hair was short, They were just about all in when I 
came along and finished them oflE." 
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"But why do you hate them so?" Dede asked. 

"Because they're such cowardly skunks." 

"But you play the same game they do." 

"Yes; but not in the same way." Daylight regarded 
her thoughtfully. "When I say cowardly skunks, I mean 
just that, — cowardly ^unks. They set up f or a lot of gam- 
blers, and there ain't one in a thousand of thran that's got 
the nerve to be a gambler. They're four-flushers, if you 
know what that means. They're a lot of little cottontail 
rabbits making beiieve they're big rip-snorting timber 
wolves. They set out to everlastingly eat up some prqxh 
ätion, but at the first säga of trouble they tum tail and 
sl^pede for the brush. Look how it works. When the 
big fellows wanted to unload Little Copper, they sent 
Jf^ey FaUow into the New York Stock Ezchange to yelt 
out: TU buy all or any part of Little Copper at Cfty-five!'! 
— Little O^per being at fifty-four. And in thirty minutesj 
them cottontails — financiers, some folks call them — bid 
up Little Coppei to sixty. And an hour af ter that, stam- 
peding for Üie biush, ihsy were throwing Little Copper 
overboard at forty-five and even forty. 

"They're catspaws for the big fellows, Almost as fast 
as they rob the suckers, the big fellows come along and 
hold them up. Or eise the big fellows use them in order to 
fob each other. That's the way the Chattanooga Coal 
and Iron Company was swallowed up by the txust in the 
last panic. The trust made that panic. It had to break 
a couple of big banking companies and squeeze half a dozen 
big fdlows, too, and it did it by stampeding the cottontails. 
The cottontails did the rest all right, and the trust gathered 
in Chattanooga Coal and Iron. Why, any man, with 
oerve and sawee, can start. them cottontails jumping for 
the brush. I don't ezactly hate them myself, but I liaven't 
any regard for chicken-hearted four-flusbeis." 
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CHAPTER XVn 

FOR montfas DayÜght was buried in work, The outlay 
was tenific, and liere was nothing coming in. Beyond a 
general rise in land values, Oakland had not acknowledgeo 
bis irruptioB on the änandal scene. The dty was waitin|i 
for him to show what he was going to do, and he lost no timr 
about it. The best skilled braina on the market were hired 
by him foi the different branches of the work. Initial 
mistakes he had no patience with, and he was detennined 
to Start right, as when he engaged Wilkinson, ahnost doub- 
iing his big salary, and broi^t him out from Chicago to 
take Charge of the street railway Organization. Night and 
day the road gangs toüed on the streets. And night and 
day the püe-drivers hammered the big piles down into the 
mud of San Francisco Bay. The pier was to be three milea 
long, and the Berkeley hills were denuded of whole grovea 
of naature eucalyptus for the püing. 

At the Same time that his electric roads were buüding 
out throv^ the hills, the hay-fields were being surveyed 
and broken up into dty Squares, with here and there, ac- 
cording to best modern methods, windlng boulevards and 
Strips of park. Broad streets, well graded, were made, 
with sewers and water-pipes ready laid, and macadamized 
from his own quarries. Cement sidewalks were also laid, 
so that all the purchaser had to do was to select his lot and 
architect and Start building, The quick service of Day- 
light's new electric roads into Oakland made this big dia- 
trict immediately accessibte, and long before the ferry Sys- 
tem was in Operation bundreds of residences were gtäng up. 
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The Profit od this land was enormous. In a day, bis on- 
slaught of wealth had tumed open fanning countiy into one 
of the best residential districts of the dty. 

But this money that flowed ia upon hlm was munediately 
poured back into his other Investments. The need for 
electric cars was so great that he installed bis own shops for 
building them. And even on the rising land market, he 
£ontinued to buy choice factory Sites and building proper- 
ties. On the advice of Wilkinson, practicaJly every electric 
road already in Operation was rebuilt. The light, qld- 
fashioned rails were-tom out and replaced by the heaviest 
that were manufactured. Comer lots, on the shaip tums of 
narrow streets, were bought and ruthlessly presented to the 
' üiy in Order to make wide curves for his tracks and high 
speed for his cars. Tten, too, there were the main-line 
feeders for his ferry System, t^iping every portion of Oak- 
land, Alameda, and Berkeley, and running fast expresses 
to the pier end. The same large-scale methods were em- 
ployed in the water System. Service of the best was needed, 
if Üs huge land Investment was to succeed. Oakland bad 
to be made into a worth-while dty, and that was what he 
intended to do. In addition to his big hoteis, he buüt 
amusement parks for the common people, and art galleries 
and dub-house coimtry inns for the more finicky dasses. 
Even before there was any increase in population, a marked 
increase in street-railway traffic took place. There was 
nothing fandful about bis schemes. They were soimd , 
Investments. 

"What Oakland wants is a first-dass theatre," be said, 
and, after vainly trying to interest local capital, be started 
the building of Üie Üieatre himself ; for he ^one had vision , 
for the two bundred thousand new people that were com- I 
ing to the town. 

But no matter what pressure was on Daylight, his Sundaj'S 1 
he reservcd for bis riding in the hüls. It was not the nüny , 
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winter weather, however, tliat brought these rides with 
Dede to an cnd. One Saturday aftemoon in the office 
she told him not to expect to meet her neit day, and, 
when he pressed for an e^lanation : — 

"I've Sold Mab." 

Daylight was speechless for the moment. Her act meant 
one of so many serious things that he couldn't dassify it. 
It smacked ahnost of treachery. She migbt have met with 
financial disaster. It might be her way of lettlng htrn, know 
she had seen enough of him. Oi . . . 

"What's the matter?" he managed to ask, 

"I couldn't aiford to keep her with hay forty-five dollars 
a ton," Dede answered. 

"Was that yoiu* only reasonp" be demanded, looking at 
her steadily ; for he remembered her once telling him how 
she had brennt the mare throi^h one winter, five years 
before, when hay had gone as high as sixty dollars a ton. 

"No. My brother's expenses have been higher, as well, 
and I was driven to the concliiäon that ^ce I could 
not afford both, I'd better let the mare go and keep the 
brother." 

Day%ht feit inexpressibly saddened. He was suddenly 
aware of a great emptiness. What would a Sunday be 
irithout Dede ? And Simdays without end without her ? 
He drummed perplexedly on the desk with his fingers. 

" Who bought her ?" he asked. 

Dede's eyes flashed in the way long since familiär to him 
when she was angry. 

"Don't you dare buy her back for me," she cried. "And 
don't deny that that was what you had in mind." 

"No, I won't deny iL It was my idea to a tee. But I 
wouldn't have done it without asking you first, and seeing 
how you teel about it, I won't even ask you. But you 
thought a heap of that mare, and it's pretty hard on you to 
lose her. I'm sure sorry. And I'm sorry, too, that you 
B. D.-I8 
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iron't be riding with me to-morrow. Dl be plumb lest 
I won't know what to do with myself." 

"Ndther sbaR 1," Dede confessed mournfiilly, "except 
that I sh^ be able to catch up with my sewing." 

"But I haven't any sewing." 

DayKght's tone was whimsically pl^ntive, but secreÜy he 
was delighted with her confession of loneliness. It was 
ahnost worth the Iobs of the mare to get that out of hei. At 
any rate, he meant something to her. He was not utteriy 
uijiked. 

"I wish you would reconader, Miss Mason," he said softly. 
"Not alone for the mare's sake, but for my sake. Moaey 
don't cut any ice in this. For me to buy that mare wouldn't 
mean as much as it does to most men to send a bouquet of 
floweis or a box of candy to a young lady. And I've never 
soit you flowers or candy." He observed the waming fladi 
of her eyea, and hxmied on to escape refusal, "111 teil you 
what we'll do. Suppose I buy the mare and own her my- 
self, and lend her to you whrai you want to ride. There's 
nothing WTong in that Anybody borrows a hfxse fnm 
anybody, you know." 

Agun he saw refusal, and headed her off. 

"Lots of men take women buggy-riding. TTiere's notbing 
WTOng in that. And the man always fumishes the horse and 
buggy. Well, now, what's the difference between my lak- 
ing you buggy-riding to-morrow and f umishing the horse and 
bu^y, and taking you hoiseback-riding and fumishing the 
horses?" 

She shook her head, and dedined to answer, at the same 
time looking at the door as if to intimate that it was time for 
this unbusinessUke conversation to end. He made one more 
effort. 

"Do you know, Miss Mason, I haven't a friend in the 
wortd outside you ? I mean a real friend, man orwoman, the 
kind you chum with, you know, that you're glad to be with 
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and sorry to be away f rom. Hegan is tlie nearest man I get 
to, and he's a million miles away f rom me, Outside business, 
we don't hitch. He's got a big library of books, and some 
crazy kind of culture, and be gp^ids all bis o£E time reading 
thicgs in Frencb and German and other outlandisb lingoes 
— when he ain't writing plays and poetry. There's nobody 
I feel chummy withexcept you, and you knowbow ütüe we've 
chummed — once a week, if it didn't rain, on Sunday. I've 
giown kind of to depend on you. You're a sort of — of 
of-" 

"A sort of habit," she said with a smUe. 

"That's about it And that mare, and you astride of her, 
Coming along the road under the trees or throi^h tbe sun- 
shine — why, with botb you and the mare misäng, there 
won't be anything worth waltii^ through the week for. 
If you'd just let me buy her back — " 

"No, no; I teil you no," Dede arose impatiently, but 
her ^es were moist with memory of her pet. "Please 
don't mention her to me again. If you think it was easy to 
pari with her, you are mistaken. But I've seen the last of 
her, and I want to forget her." 

Baylight made no answer, and the door closed behind her. 

Half an hour later he was conferring with Jones, the erst- 
while elevator boy and rabid proletarian whom Daylight 
long before had gmbstaked to literature for a year. The 
resulting novel had been a failure. Editors and publishers 
would not lock at it, and Daylight was now using the dis- 
gruntled author in a little private secret service System he 
had been compelled to establish for himself. Jones, who 
affected to be surprised at nothing after bis crushing ex- 
perience with railroad freight rates on fire-wood and charcoal, 
betrayed no sutprise now when the task was given him to 
locate the purchaser of a certain sorrel mare. 

"How high shall I pay for her?" he asked. 

"Any price. You've got to get her, that's tbe point 
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Drive a shaipbargain so as not toexdte suspidon, butget ber. 
Then you deliver her to that address up in Sonoma County. 
The man's the caretaker on a litüe ranch I have there. Teil 
him he's to take whacking good care of her. And after that 
forget all about it. Don't teil me the name of the man you 
buy her fiom. Don't teil me anything about it except that 
you've got her and delivered her. Sawee ? " 

But the week had not passed, when Daylight noted tlie 
flash in Dede's eyes that boded trouble. 

" Something's gone wiong — what is it?" he asked 
boldly. 

" Mab," she Said. " The man who bougbt her has sold 
her already. If I thought you had anything to do with it — " 

" I don't even know who you 8oId her to," was Daylight's 
answer. " And what's more, I'm not botfaering my häd 
about her. She was your mare, and it's none of my business 
what you did with her, You haven't got ber, that's sure, 
" and worse lüde. And now, while we're on toudiy subjects, 
I'm going to open another one with you. And you needn't 
get toudiy about it, for it's not really your business at all." 

She waited in the pause that followed, eyeii^ him almost 
suspidously. 

"It's about that brother of yours. He needs more than 
you can do for him. Selling that mare of yours won't send 
him to Germany. And that's what bis own doctors say he 
needs — that crack German spedalist who rips a man's 
bones and musdes into pulp and then moijlds them all over 
again. Well, I want to send him to Germany and ^ve that 
crack a flutter, that's all." 

" If it were only possible ! " she Said, half breathlessly, and 
wholly without anger. "Only it isn't, and you know it 
isn't. I can't accept money from you — "_ 

"Hold on, now," he interrupted. "Wouldn't you accept 
a drink of water from one of the Twelve Apostles if you was 
dying of thirst ? Or would you be af raid of bis evil inten- 
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öons — " She made a gestuie of dissmt " — ot of what 
folks might say about it?" 

"But that's different," she began. 

"Now look here, Miss Mason. You've got to get some 
foolish notions out of your head. Tbis money uotion is one 
of tbe funniest things I've seen. Suppose you was faUing 
over a cUfE, wouldn't it be all rigbt for me to reach out and 
catcb you by the ann? Sure it would. But suppose you 
needed another sort of help — instead of the strength of my 
ann, the strength of my pocket? That would be all wrong. 
That's what they all say, But why do they say it ? Be- 
cause the robber gangs want all the suckers to be honest and 
respect money. If the suckers weren't honest and didn't re- 
spect money, where would the robbers be ? Don't you see ? 
The robbers don't deal in ann-holds ; they deal in doUars. 
Therefore ann-holds are just common and ordinary, while 
doUars are sacred — so sacred that you dassent let me lend 
you a hand with a f ew. 

"Or here's another way," he continued, spurred on by her 
mute Protest. "It's all right for me to give the strength of 
my arm when you're falling over a cliff. But if I take that 
Same strength of arm and use it at pick-andrShovel work 
for a day and eam two dollars, you won't have anything 
to do with the two dollars. Yet it's the same old strength 
of ann in a new form, that's all. Besides, in this proposition 
it won't be a claim on you. It ain't even a loan to you. It's 
an arm-hold I'm giving your brother — just the same sort 
of arm-bold as if he was falling over a cliff. And a nice one 
you are, to come running out and yell 'Stop !' atme, and let 
your brother go on over the cUfi. What he needs to save 
bis legs is that crack in Germany, and that's the arm-hold 
I'm offering. 

"■H^sh you could see my rooms. W^s all decorated with 
horsehair bridles — scores of them — hundreds of them. 
They're no use to me, and they cost like Sam Scratch. But 
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there's a lot of OHivicts making them, and I go on buying. 
Why, I've spent more money in a Single night on whiskey 
than would get the best spedalists and pay all the e3^>aises 
of a dozen cases like your brotlier's. And remember, you've 
got notbing to do with this. If your brother wants to look oo 
it as a loan, all r^t. It's up to him, and you've got to 
stand otit of the way while I puU him back from that clifi." 

Still Dede refused, and Daylight's argument took a more 
painful tum. 

" I can only guess that you're standing in your brother's 
way on account of some mistaten idea in your head that this 
is my idea of courting. Well, it ain't. You might as wdl 
think I'm courting all those convicts I buy bridles from. 
I hav^'t aaked you to marry me, and if I do I won't come 
trying to buy you into consentii^. And there won't be 
an3'thing tmderhand when I come a-askii^." 

Dede's face was äushed and angry. 

"If you knew how ridiculous you are, you'd stop," 
she blurted out " You can make me more tmcomfortable 
than any man I evet knew. Every httle while you ^ve me 
to undeistand that you haven't asked me to many you yeL 
I'm not waitJng to be asked, and I wamed you from the 
first that you had no chance. And yet you hold it over nqr 
head that some time, some day, you're going to a^ me to 
marry you. Go ahead and ask me now, and get your answer 
and get it over and done with." 

He looked at her in honest and pondering admiration. 

" I want you so bad, Miss Mason, that I don't dast to ask 
you now," he said, with such whimsicality and eamestness as 
to make her throw her head back in a frank boyish lau(^. 
"Besides, as I told you, I'm green at it. I never went 
a-courting before, and I don't want to make any mistakes." 

"But you're making them all the time," she cried impul- 
sively. "No man ever courted a woman by holding a 
threatened proposal over her head like a dxib." 
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"I won't do it any more," he said humbly. "And any- 
way, we're o£E the argument. My straight talk a minute ago 
stiU bolds. You're Standing in your brother's way. No 
matter what notions you've got in your head, you've got to 
get out of the way and give bim a cbance. Will you let me 
go and see him and talk it over with bim ? 111 make it a 
hard and fast business proposition. I'U stake him to get 
well, that's all, and Charge him interest." 

She visibly heätated. 

"And just remember one thing, Miss Mason ; it's Ms kg, 
not youTS." 

Still sbe refrained from giving her answer, and Daylight 
went on strengtbening bis position. 

"And remanber, I go over to see bim alone. He's a 
man, and I can deal with him better witbout w^HUenloUa 
aiound. I'Il go over to-morrow aftemoon." 
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CHAPTER XVin 

DAYucar had been wholly tnithful when he told Dede 
that he had no real friends. On speaking tenns vith thou- 
sands, on fellowship and drinklng terms with hundreds, he 
was a lonely man. He faüed to find the one man, or groi^ of 
several men, with whom he could be reaJly intimate. Clties 
did not make for comradeship as did the Alaskan trau. 
Besides, the types of men were different. Scomful and cc«t- 
temptuous of bimiess men on the one hand, on the otber 
his relations with the San Francisco bosses had been more 
an alliance of expediency than anything eise. He had feit 
more of kinship for the franker bnitality of the bosses and 
their captains, but they had failed to claim any deq) req>ect 
"ITiey were too prone to crookedness. Bonds were better than 
mea's Word in this modern world, and one had to Io<^ caie- 
fuUy to the bonds. In the old Yukoo-days it had beem dif- 
ferent. Bonds didn't go. A man Said he had so mudi, and 
even in a poker game his appraisCTient was accepted. 

Z^rry Hegan, who rose ably to the largest demands cf 
Daylight's operatitms and who had few ülusions and less 
hypocrisy, might have proved a chum had it not been for 
his temperamental twist. Strange genuis that he was, a 
Napoleon of the law, with a power of visioning that far ex- 
ceeded Daylight's, he had nothing in common with Baylight 
outside the o£ce. He spent bis time with books, a thing 
Daylight could not abide. Also, he devoted himsdf to the 
endless writing of plays which never got beyond manuscript 
form, and, though Daylight only sensed the secret taint of it, 
was a confiimed but temperate eater of hasheesh. Hegan 
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Hved all bis lile cloistered with books in a worM of imagiiia- 
ttoD. With the out-of-door world he had no understanding 
nor tolerance. In food and drink he was abstemious as a 
monk, while exerdse was a thing abhorrent. 

DayÜ^t'sfriendships.in lieuof anythingcloser,weredrink- 
ing friendships and roistering fricndships. And with the 
passing of the Sunday rides with Dede, he feil back more and 
more upon these for diversion. Thecocktailwall of inhibition 
hfi reared more assiduously than ever. The big red motor- 
car was out more frequently now, while a stable hand was 
hired to give Bob exerdse. In his early San Frandsco days, 
there had been intervals of easement between his deals, but in 
this present biggest deal of all the strain was unremitting. 
Not in a month, or two, or three, could his huge land In- 
vestment be carried to a successful consummation. And 
so complex and wide-reaching was it that complications and 
knotty situations constantly arose. Every day brought its 
Problems, and when he had solved them in his masterful way, 
he left the office in his big car, almost s^hing with relief 
at antidpation of the approadiing double Martini. Rarely 
was he made tipsy. His Constitution was too strong for 
that. Instead, he was that direst of all drinkers, the 
steady drinker, ddiberate and controlled, who averaged a 
far hi^er quantity of alcohol than the irregulär and vio- 
lent drinker. 

For six weeks hand-running he had seen nothing of Dede 
except in the office, and there he resolutely refrained from 
making approaches. But by the seventh Sunday his hun- 
ger for her overmastered him. It was a stormy day. A 
heavy southeast gale was blowing, and squall after squall 
of rain and wind swept over the dty. He could not take bis 
mind off of her, and a persistent picture came to him of her 
sitting by a window and sewing feminine fripperies of some 
sort. When the time came for his first pre-luncheon Cock- 
tail to be served to him in his rooms, he did not take iU 
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FOIect with a daring detenuination, he glanced at his note- 
book for Dede's telephone number, and caüed for the 
switch. 

At first it was her landladys daughter who was laised, 
but in a minute he heard the voice he had been huDgiy to 
hear. 

"I just wajited to teil you that I'm Coming out to see 
you," he said. "I didn't want to break in on you withont 
waming, that was all." 

"Has someth ip g happened ?" came her voice. 

" I'll teil you when I get there," he evaded. 

He left the red car two blocks away and arrived ob foot 
at the pretty, three-storied, shingled Baj^eley house. For 
an instant only, he was aware of an inward beataacy, but 
the nezt moment he rang the bell. He knew that what he 
was doing was in direct violation of her wishes, and tbat 
he was setting her a difficult task to recetve as a Sunday 
caller the multimillionaire and notonous Elam Hamish of 
newspf^wr fame. On the other band, the one thing he did 
not ezpect of her was what he would have tomed "silhr 
female capers." 

And in this he was not disappointed. 

She came herseif to the door to receive bim and diake 
bands with him. He hung his mackintosh and hat on the 
rack in the comfortable squaie hall and tumed to h» for 
diiection. 

"They are busy in there," she said, indicating the parlor, 
from which came the boisterous voices of youi^ pec^e, 
and through the open door of which he could see several 
College youths. " So you will have to come into my nxnns. " 

She led the way through the door opening out of the hall 
to the right, and, once inside, he stood awkwardly rooted to 
the flooi, gazing about him and at her and all the time trying 
not to gaze. In his perturbation he failed to hear and see 
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her invitation to a seat. So these were her qtiarteis. The 
mtimacy of it and her makiug no fuss about it was startling, 
but it was no more than he would have expected of her. 
It was almost two rooms in one, the one he was in evidently 
tie sitting-room, and the one he could see into, the bedroom. 
Beyond an oaken dressing-table, with an orderly litter of 
combs and bnishes and dainty feminine knickknacks, there 
was no sign of its being used as a bedroom. The broad couch, 
with a Cover of old rose and banked high with cushions, he 
dedded must be the bed, but it was farthest from any 
apeiience of a dvihzed bed he had ever had. 

Not that he saw much of detail in that awkward mcnnent 
of staading. His general Impression was one of wannth 
and comfort and beauty. There were no carpets, and on 
the hardwood floor he caught a gUmpse of several wolf and 
Coyote skins. What captured and perceptibly held his eye 
for a moment was a Crouched Venus that stood on a Stein- 
way upright against a background of mountain-lion fikin on 
the wall. 

But it was Dede herseif that smote most sharply upon 
«ense and perception. He Ir J always cherished the idea 
that she was very much a woman — the lines of her hgure, 
her hak, her eyes, her voice, and birdÜke laughing ways 
had all contributed to this ; but here, in her own rooms, clad 
in some flowing, dmging gown, the emphasis of sex was 
startling. He had been accustomed to her only in trim 
talka suits and shirtwaists, or in jiding costume of velvet 
corduroy, and he was not prepared for this new revelation. 
She seemed so much softer, so much more pliant, and tender, 
and lissome. She was a part of this atmosphere of quietude 
and beauty. She fitted into it just as she had fitted in with 
the sober Office fumishings. 

" Won't you sit down ? " she repeated. 

He ielt like an animal long denied food. His hunger for 
her welled up in him, and he proceeded to "wolf" the 
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dainty morsel before him. Here was no patience, no di- 
plomacy. The stiaightest, directest way was none too 
quick for him, and, had he known it, the least unsuccessful 
way he could have chosen. 

"Look here," he said, in a voice that shook with passion, 
"there's one thing I won't do, and that's propose to you in 
the Office. That's why I'm here, Dede Mason, I want you, 
I just want you," 

While he spoke he advanced upon her, lös black eyes 
buming with bright fire, his aroused blood swarthy in bis 
cheek. 

So predpitate was he, that she had barely time to cry out 
her involuntary alarm and to step back, at the same time 
catching one of bis hands as he attempted to gather her into 
his arms. 

In contrast to him, the blood had suddenly lett her cheeks, 
The band that had warded his off and tliat still held it, was 
trembling. She relaxed her fingers, and his arm dropped to 
his ^de. She wanted to say somethii^, do somethii^, to 
pass on from the awkwardness of the Situation, but no intel- 
ligent thought nor action came into her mlnd. She was aware 
only of a desire to laugh. This impulse was partly hystwical 
and partly spontaneous hiunor — the latter growing from 
instant to instant. Amazing as the afiair was, theridiculous 
side of it was not veiled to her, She feit like one who had 
suffered the terror of the onslaught of a murderous footpad 
only to find out that it was an innocent pedestrian asklng 
the time. 

Daylight was the quicker to achieve action. 

" Oh, I know I'm asure enough fool," he said. "I — I guess 
I'll sit down. Don't be scairt, Miss Mason. I'm not real 
dangerous." 

"I'm not afraid," she answered, with a smile, slipping 
down herseif into a chalr, beside which, on the floor, stood 
a sewing-basket from which, Daylight noted, some white 
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fluSy thing of kce and muslin overflowed. Again she 
smiled. "Though I confess you did — startle me for the 
moment." 

"It's fimny," Daylight sighed, almost with regtet; "here 
I am, strong enoii^ to bend you around and tie knots in 
you. Here I am, used tx> having my will with man and 
beast and anything. And here I am sitting in this chair, 
as weak and helpless as a little tamb. You sure take the 
starch out of me." 

Dede vainly cudgelled her brains in quest of a reply to 
Üiese remarks. Instead, her thought dwelt insistently upon 
the signiücance of his stepping aside, in the niiddle of a vio- 
lent proposal, in order to make irrelevant rem2irks. What 
Struck her was the man's certitude. So little did he doubt 
that he would have her, that he could aSord to pause and 
geueralize upon love and the effects of love. 

She noted his hand imconsciously slipping in the familiär 
way into the side coat pocket where she knew he carried his 
tobacco and brown papers. 

"You may smoke, if you want to," she said. 

He withdjrew his hand with a jerk, as if somethii^ in the 
pocket had stung him. 

"No, I wasn't thinking of smoking. I was thinking of 
you. What's a man to do when he wants a woman but 
ask her to marry him ? That's all that I'm doing. I can't 
do it in style. I know that. But I can use strai^t English, 
aud that's good enoi^ for me. I sure want you mighty 
bad, Miss Mason. You're in my mlnd 'most all the time, 
now. And what I want to know is — well, do you want me ? 
That's aU." 

"I — I wish you hadn't asked," she said softly. 

" Mebbe it's best you should know a few things before you 
give me an answer," he went on, ignoring the fact that the 
answer had already been given. "I never went after a 
woman bdore in my life, all reports to the contrary not- 
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withstanding. The stuS you read about me in the papers 
and books,about me being a lady-killer,is all wiong. There's 
not an iota of truth in it. I guess I've done more than my 
share of card-playing and whlskey-drinking, but women I've 
let alone. There was a woman tfaat ktlled herseif, but I 
didn't know she wanted me that bad or eise I'd have married 
her — not for love, but to keep her from killing hersdf . 
She was the best of the boiling, but I never gave her any 
encouragement. I'm telling you all this because youVe read 
about it, and I want you to get it straight from me. 

"Lady-killer ! " he anorted. " Why, Miss Mason, I don't 
mmd telling you that I've sure been scairt of women all my 
life. You're the first one I've not been afraid of, That's 
the stiange tliJng about it. I just plumb woiship you, and 
yet I'm not afraid of you. Mebbe it's because you're dif- 
ferent from the women I kaow. You've never chased me. 
— Lady-killer ! Why, I've been running away from ladies 
evrj- since I can remember, and I guess all that saved me was 
that I was strong in the wind and that 1 never feil down and 
broke a leg or anything. 

"I didn't ever want to get married imtil after I met you, 
and untB a long time after I met you. I cottoaed to you 
from the Start ; but I never thou^t it would get as bad as 
marriage. Why, I can't get to sleep nights, thinliing of you 
and wanting you." 

He came to a stop and waited. She had taken the lace and 
mudin from the basket, possibly to settle her nerves and wits, 
and was sewing upon it. As she was not looking at him, 
he devoured her with his eyes. He noted the firm, effident 
bands — hands that could control a horse like Bob, that could 
run a typewriter ahnost as fast as a man could talk, that could 
sew on dainty garments, and that, doubtlessly, could play 
on the piano over there in the comer, Another ultra-f emi- 
nine detail he noticed — her shppers. They were small and 
bronze. He had never imagined she had such a small fooL 
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Street shoes aod riding boots were all that he had ever seen 
on iier feet, and they had ffvta no advertisement of this. 
The bronze sUppeis fasdnated bim, and to them his eyea 
lepeatedly tumed. 

A knock came at the door, which she answered. Daj'- 
light could Dot help hearing the conversation. She was 
wanted. at the telephone. 

"Teil him to call up agaiu in ten minutes," he heard her 
say, and the masculine pronoun caused in him a äashing 
twinge of jealousy. Well, he decided, whoever it was, 
Buming Daylight would ^ve him a nm for his money. 
The marvel to him was that a giil like Dede hadn't been 
maiiied long since. 

She came back, smiUng to him, and resumed her sewing. 
}£s eyes wandered from the effident hands to the bionze 
sUppeis and back again, and he swore to himself that there 
were migkty few stenographeis like her in existence. That 
was because she must bave come of pretty good stock, and 
had a i»%tty good raising. Nothing eise could explain these 
rooms of hers and the dothes she wore and the way she woie 
them. 

"Thofie ten minutes are äying," he su^ested. 

"I can't many you," she said. 

"You don't love me ?" 

She shook hei head. 

" Do you like me — the Kttlest bit ? " 

This time she nodded, at the same time alknring the smile 
of amusement to play on her lips. But it was amusement 
without contempt, The humorous side of a situatitm rarely 
appealed in vain to her. 

"Well, that'a something to go on," he announced. 
" You've got to make a Start to get started. I just Kked you 
at fiist, and \odk what it's grown into. You recoüect, you 
Said you didn't like my way of life. Well, I've changed it a 
he^. X ain't gambling like I used to. I've gone into what 
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you called the le^timate, making two minutes grow where 
one grew before, Üiree hundred thousand folks where only 
a hundred thousand grew before. And this time nezt year 
there'll be two million eucalyptus giowing on the hüls. Say, 
do you like me more than the littlest bit ? " 

She raised her eyes from her work aitd looked at him as 
she answered : — 

" I like you a great deal, but — " 

He waited a moment for her to complete the sentence, 
failing which, he weot od himself. 

" I haven't an exaggerated opinion of myself , so I know I 
ain't bragging when I say 111 make a pretty good husband. 
You'd find I was no band at nagging and fault-finding. I 
can guess what it must be for a woman like you to be in- 
dependent. Well, you'd be independent as my wife. No 
strings on you. You could follow your own sweet will, and 
nothing would be too good for you. I'd pve you eveiything 
your heart desired — " 

"Ezcept yoiirself," she interrupted suddenly, abnost 
shaiply. 

Daylight's astonishment was momentary. 

"I don't know about tbat. I'd be straight and Square, 
and live true. I don't hanker after divided affections." 

"I don't mean that," she said. "Instead of giving your- 
self to your wife, you would gjve yourself to the Uiree 
htmdred thousand people of Oakland, to your street raü- 
ways and ferry-routes, to the two million trees on the hills 
— to everything buaness — and — and to all that that 
means." 

"I'd see that I didn't," he declared stoutly. "I'd be 
yours to command — " 

"You think so, but it would tum out differently." She 
suddenly became nervous. "We must stop this talk. It 
is too much like attempüng to drive a bargain. ' How 
much will you give?' TU g^ve so much.' 'Iwantmore,' 
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and all that. I like you, but not eoough to many you, and 
ril never like you enough to many you." 

"How do you know that?" he demanded. 

"Because I like you less and less." 

Daylight sat dumfounded. The hurt showed itself 
plainly in his face. 

"Oh, you don't understand," she cried wildly, h^ ginning 
to lose self-control. "It's not that way I mean. I do like 
you; the more I've known you the more I've liked you. 
And at the same time the more I've known you the less 
would I care to many you," 

This enigmatic utterance completed Daylight's perpleiity. 

"Don't you see?" she huiried on. "I coald have far 
easier married the Elam Hamish fresh from EUondike, 
whea I first laid eyes on him long ago, than marry you at- 
ting before me now." 

He shook his head slowly. 

"That's one too many for me. The more you know and 
like a man the less you want to marry him. Familiari^ 
breeds contempt — I guess that's what you mean." 

"No, no," she cried, but before she could continue, a knock 
came on the door. 

"The ten minutes is up," Daylight said. 

His eyes, quick with Observation like an Indian's, darted 
about the room while she was out. The Impression of 
warmth and comfort and beauty predomioated, though he 
was unabie to analyze it; whüe the simpUdty delighted 
Hm — expensive simplicity, he decided, and most of it 
leftovers from the time her father went broke and died. 
He had never before appreciated a piain hardwood floor 
with a couple of wolfskins ; it sure beat all the carpets in 
creation. He stared soiemnly at a bookcase containing a 
couple of hundred books. There was mystery. He could 
not understand what people found so much to write about. 
Writing things and readJng tbings were not the same as 
B. D.-i» 
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doii^ things, and himself primarily a man of actioa, don^ 
thlngs was alone compreh^idble. 

His gaze passed on from the Crouched Venus to a little 
tea-table with all its fragile and exquisite accessories, acd 
to a shining copper kettle and copper chafing-dish. Chafii^ 
dishes weie not unknown to him, and he wondered if she 
coDcocted suppers on this one for some of those Univer- 
Mty young men he had heard whispers about. One or two 
water-colors on the wall made bim conjecture that she had 
painted them herseif. There were photc^aphs of horses 
and of old masters, and the trailing purple of a Burial ej 
Christ held him for a time. But ever his gaze retumed to 
that Crouched Venus on the piano. To his homely, f rontier- 
trained mind, it seemed curious that a nice young woman 
should have such a bold, if not sinful, object on display in 
her own loom. But he recondled himself to it by an act 
of f aith. Since it was Dede, it must be eminently all right. 
Evidently such things went along with culture, Lany 
Hegan had similar casts and photographs in his book-dut- 
tered quarters. But then, Larry Hegan was difterent. 
There was that hint of unhealth about him that Daylight 
invariably sensed in his presence, while Dede, on the con- 
trary, seemed always so robustiy wholesome, radiating an 
atmosphere compotmded of the stm and wind and dust of 
the open road. And yet, if such a dean, healthy woman as 
she went in for naked women crouching on her piano, it 
must be all right. Dede made it all right. She could come 
pretty dose to making anything all right. Besides, he 
didn't understand culture acyway. 

She reentered the room, and as she crossed it to her chair, 
he admired the way she walked, while the bronze slippeis 
were maddening. 

"I'd like to ask you several questions," he began im- 
mediately. "Are you thinking of manying somebody 
ebe?" 

UigitirB^yCoOglc 
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She laughed merrily and shook her bead. 

"Do you like anybody eise more than you like me? — 
that man at the 'phone just now, for instance?" 

"There isn't anybody eise. I don't know anybody I 
like weil enoiigk tx> many. For that matter, I don't think 
I am a manying woman. Office work seems to spoil one 
for that." 

Daylight ran his eyes over her, from her face to the tip 
of a broQze slipper, in a way that made the color mantle 
in her cheeks. At the same tjme he shook his head scep- 
tically. 

"It strikes me that you're the most marryingest woman 
that ever made a man sit up and take notice. And now 
another question. You see, I've just got to locate the lay 
of the land. Is there anybody you like as much as you 
like me?" 

But Dede had herseif well in band. 

"That's unfair," she said. "And if you stop and consider, 
you will find that you are doing the very thing you dis- 
claimed — namely, nagging. I refuse to answer any more 
of your questions. Let us talk about otber things. How 
is Bob?" 

Half an hour later, whirling along through the rain on 
Tel^aph Avenue toward Oakland, Dayhght smoked one 
of his brown-paper cigarettes and reviewed what had taten 
place. It was not at all bad, was his smmning up, though 
there was much about it that was baffling. There was that 
Uking him the more she knew >n'm and at the same time want- 
ing to many liim less. That was a puzzler. 

But the fact that she had refused him carried with it 
a certain elation. In refusii^ him she had refused his 
thiity miUion dollars. That was going some for a ninety- 
doUar-a-month stenographer who had known better times. 
She wasn't after mcmsy, that was patent. Every woman 
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he had encountered had seemed wHling to swallow him down 
for the sake of bis money. Why, be had doubled his foi- 
tune, made fifteen miUions, since the day she fiist came 
to woi^ for bim, and bdioM, any wQImgness to mairy him 
she might have possessed had diminished as his money had 
increased. 

"Gosb !" he muttered. "If I dean up a hundied mÜl- 
ion on this land deal she won't even be <mi q>eaking terms 
witb rae." 

But he could not anile the thing away. It remained to 
baffle him, that enigmatic Statement of bers that she could 
more eaäly have married the Elam Hamish fresh from the 
Klondike than the present Elam Hamish. Well, he om- 
cluded, the thing to do was for biTn to become more Uke 
that old-time Daylight who had come down out of the 
North to try his luck at the bigger game. But that was 
impossible. He could not set back the fiigbt of time. 
Wishing wouldn't do it, and there was no otber way. Be 
might as well wish himself a boy ^ain. 

Anotber satisfaction he cuddled to himself from tber 
interview. He had heaid of stenogiapbeis before, who 
ref used theii employers, and who invariably quit theÖi paar 
tioQS immediately afterward. But Dede had not even 
hinted at such a thing. No matter how bafSing she was, 
there was no nonsensical aillinf<tg about her. She wäs levd- 
headed. But, also, he had been levd-headed and was partly 
responsible for this. He hadn't taken advantage of her in 
the Office. True, he had twice overstepped the boimds, but 
he had not followed it up and made a practice of it. She 
knew she could trust him. But in spite of all this he was 
confident that most young women would have been ally 
enough to resign a position with a man they had tumed 
down. And besides, after he had put it to her in the r^t 
light, she had not been silly over his sending her brother to 
Germany. 
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"Gee !*' he conduded, as the car drew up before his hotd. 
"If I'd only known it as I do now, I'd have popped the 
questton the first day she came to w<»:k. According to her 
say-so, that would have beai the proper moment. She 
likes me more and more, and the more ^e likes me the less 
she'd care to many me ! Now what do you tbiok of that ? 
She sure must be fotdin^" 
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Once again, od a lainy Sunday, we^ afterward, Day- 
light proposed to Dede. As on Üie first time, he restrained 
himseli antü bis hinter for her overwhdmed him and 
swept him away in his red automobile to Berkeley. He 
lef t the machine several blocks away and proceeded to the 
house (m foot. But Dede was out, -the landlady's daugbter 
told him, and added, on second thought, that she was out 
Walking in the hills. Furthermore, the young lady directed 
iiim where Dede's walk was most likely to eztend. 

Daylight obeyed the girPs Instructions, and soon the 
Street he followed passed the last house and itself ceased 
where began the first steep slopes of the open hüls. Tbe air 
was damp with the on-coming of nun, for the stonn had not 
yet burst, though the rising wind proclaimed its imnunoice. 
As far as he could see, there was no sign of Dede on the 
smooth, grassy hills. To the right, dipping down into a 
hollow and rising again, was a hu:ge, full-grown eucalyptus 
grove. Here all was noise and movement, the lof ty, slender- 
trunked trees swaying back and forth in the wind and clash- 
ing their branches together. In the squalls, above all the 
min or noises of creaking and groaning, arose a deep thrum- 
ming note as of a mjghty harp. Knowing Dede as he did, 
Daylight was confident that he would find her somewhere 
in this grove where the storm effects were so pronounced. 
And find her he did, across the hollow and on the exposed 
crest of the opposing slope where the gale smote its fiercest 
blows. 

There was something monotonous, thoi^ not tiresome, 

about the way Daylight proposed. Guiltless of dq>loinaqr 
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DT subterfuge, he was as direct and gusty as the gale itsdf. 
He had tdme ndther for greeting nor apology 

"It's the same old thing," he said. "I want you and I've 
come for you. You've just got to have me, Dede, for the 
more I think about it the more certain I am that you've got 
a sneaking liking for me that's something more than just 
ordinaxy lilcing- And you don't dast say that it isn't ; now 
dast you ? " 

He h£id shakoi hands with hei at the momeut he began 
speaking, and he had continued to hold her hand. Now, 
irfioi she did not answer, she feit a light but firmly msistent 
pressure as of his drawing her to him. Involuntarily, she 
half-yielded to him, her desire for the moment stroi^er than 
her wDl. Then suddenly she drew herseif away, though 
permitting her hand still to remain m his. 

"You sure ain't afraid of me?" he asked, with quick 
compunction. 

"No." She smiled wofully, "Not of you, but ol 
myself." 

"You haven't taken my dare," he urged under this en« 
couragement. 

"Please, please," she begged. "We can never nmny, 
so don't let US discuss it." 

"Then I copper your bet to lose," He was ahno&t gay, 
now, for success was coming faster than his fondest ima^- 
ing. She liked him, without a doubt ; and without a doubt 
she liked him well enough to let him hold her hand, well 
enough to be not repelled by the neamess of him. 

She shook her head. 

"No, it is impossible. You would lose your bet." 

For the fiist time a dark suspidon crossed Dayhght's 
mind — a dew that explained everything. 

"Say, you ain't been let in for some one of these secret 
marriages have you?" 

The a)nstematioQ in his voice and on his face was too 
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much foi her, and her laugh rang out, meny and spm- 
taneous as a burst of joy from the thioat of a bird. 

Daylight knew bis answer, and, vezed with himself, 
dedded that action was more effidoit than speecb. So he 
stepped between her and the wind and diew her so that ahe 
stood close in the shelter of him. An unusually stiS squall 
blew about them and thrummed overhead in the tree-tq», 
and both paused to listen. A shower of flying leaves en- 
veloped them, and haid on the heel of the wind came driv- 
ii^ drops of rain. He looked down on her and on her hiur, 
wind-blown about her face ; and because of her closeness 
to him and of a freshet and more poignant lealization of 
what she meant to him, he trembled so that she was aware 
of it in the band that hdd heis. 

She suddenly leaned ag^nst him, bowing her head until 
it rested lightly upon bis breast. And so they stood wbile 
another squall, with flying leaves and scattered drcps of 
rain, lattled past. V^th equal suddenness she lifted her 
head and looked at him. 

"Do you know," she said, "I prayed last ni^t about you. 
I pray^ that you would fail, that you woidd lose every- 
tldng — everything. " 

Daylight stared bis amazement at this cryptic utterance. 

"Hiat sure beats me. I always said I got out of my 
depth with women, and you've got me out of my depth now. 
Why you want me to lose everything, sedng as you like 
me — " " 

"I never said so." 

"You didn't dast say you dJdn't. So, as I was saying: 
liking me, why you'd want me to go broke is clean b^nd 
my simple imderstanding. It's i^ht in line with that other 
puzzler of yours, the more-you-like-me-the-less-you-want-to 
many-me one. Well, you've just got to explain, that's all" 

His atms went around her and held her closely, and thia 
time she did not resist Her head was bowed, and he 
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could not See her face, yet he had a premonition that she 
was crying. He had leamed the viitue of silence, and he 
wüted her will in the matter. Things had come to such a 
pass that she was bound to teil him something now. Of that 
he was confident. 

"I am not romantic," ^e began, again looking at him as 
she spoke. "It might be better forme if I were. Then 
I could make a fool of myself and be xmhappy for the rest 
of my life. But my abominable common sense prevents. 
And that doesn't make me a bit happier, either." 

"I'm still out of my depth and swimming feeble," Day- 
light Said, after waiting vainly for her to go on. "You've 
got to show me, and you ain't shown me yet. Your com- 
mon sense and praying that I'd go broke is all up in the air 
to me. Little woman, I just love you mighty hard, and I 
want you to marry me. That's straight and simple and 
right off the bat. Will you marry me?" 

She shook her head slowly, and then, as she talked, seemed 
to grow angry, sadly angry ; and Daylight knew that this 
anger was ^ainst Hm. 

"Then let me explain, and just as straight and simply 
<J you have a^ed." She paused, as if casting about for 
a beginning, "You are honest and straightforward. Po 
you want me to be honest and straightforward as a woman 
is not supposed to be ? — to teil you things that will hurt 
you? — to make confessions that ought to shame me? — 
to behave in what many men would thhik was an imwomanly 
manner ? " 

The arm around her Shoulder pressed encouragement, 
but he did not speak. 

"I would dearly like to marry you, but I am afraid. 
I am proud and humble at the same time that a man Uke 
yoT should care for me. But you have too much money. 
There's where my abominable common sense steps in. Even 
if we did marry, you could never be my man — my lover 
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and my husband. You would be your mooey's man. I 
know I am a foolisli woman, but I want my man for my- 
self. You would not be free for me. Your money possesses 
you, taling your time, your thoi^hts, your energy, every- 
thing, biddiog you go here and go there, do this and do 
that. Don't you see? Perhaps it's pure silliness, but I 
feel that I can love mueh, give much — give all; and in 
rettim, though I don't want all, I want much ^- and I want 
much more than your money would permit you to give mc. 
"And your money destroys you; it mafces you less and 
less nice. I am not ashamed to say that I love you, because 
I shaü never marry you. And I loved you much when I 
did not know you at all, when you first came down from 
Alaska and I first went into the office. You wäre my hero. 
You were the Bummg Dayl^t of the gold-digg^ngs, tlie 
daring traveller and miner. And you looked it. I don't 
See how any woman could have looked at you without 
loving you — then. But you don't look it now. 
" Please, please, forgive me for hurting you. You 
I wanted strai^t talk, and I am giving it to you. All these 
j last years you have been living unnaturally. You, a man 
; of the open, have been cooping yourself up in the dties with 
I eil that that means. You are not the same man at all, and 
your mon^ is destroying you. You are becoming some- 
thing difFeient, sometÜng not so healthy, not so dean, not so 
nice. Your money and your way of life are doing it You 
know it. You haven't the same body now that you had 
then. You are putting on flesh, and it is not healtiy flesL 
You Eue kind and genial with me, I know, but you are not 
kind and genial to all the world as you were theo. You 
have beccone harsh and cruel. And I know. RemembeT, 
I have studied you six days a week, month atter month, 
year atter year ; and I know more about the most insig- 
nificant parts of you thari you know of all of me. The cnielty 
is not only in your heart and thoughts, but it is there in your 
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face. It has put its lines there. I have watdied them 
come and grow. Your money, and the Ufe it compels you 
to lead, have done all this. You are being bnitalized and 
d^raded. And this process can only go on and on until you 
are hopelessly destroyed — " 

He attempted to Interrupt, but she stopped Iiim, herseif 
breathless and her voice trembling. 

"No, no; let me finish utterly, I have done nothing 
but think, think, think, all these montbs, ever since you 
came riding with me, and now that I have begun to speak 
I am going to speak all that I have in me. I do love you, 
but I cannot many you and destroy love. You are growing 
into a thing that I must in the end despise. You can't help 
it. More than you can possibly love me, do you love this 
business game. This business — and it's all perf ectly use- 
less, so tar as you are concemed — claims all of you. I 
sometimes think it would be easier to share you equitably 
with another woman than to share you with this busine^. 
I mi^t have half of you, at any rate. But this business 
vould Claim, not half of you, but nine-tenths of you, or 
ninety-nine hundredths. 

"Remember, the meaning of marriage to me is not to get 
a man's money to spend. I want the man. You say you 
want me. And suppose I consented, but gave you only onft- 
hundredth part of me. Suppose there was something eise 
in my life that took the other ninety-nine parts, and, 
furthermore, that ruined my figure, that put pouches under 
my eyes and crowsfeet in the comers, that made me im- 
beautiful to look upon and that made my spirit imbeautiful. 
Would you be satisfied with that one-hundredth part of 
me? Yet that is all you are offering me of yomself. Do 
you wonder that I won't marry you? — that I can't?" 

Daylight waited to see if she were quite done, and she 
went on again. 

"It isn't that I am selfish. After all, love is giving, not 
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receiving. But I See so clearly that all my giving could not 
do you any good. You are like a sick man. You don't 
play business like other men. You play it beart and soul 
and all of you. No mattei what you believed and intended, 
a wife would be only a brief diversion. There is that mag- 
nificent Bob, eating bis head off in the stable. You would 
buy me a beautif ul mansion and leave me in it to yawn my 
head off, or cry my eyes out because of my helplessness and 
inability to save you. This disease of business would be 
corroding you and marring you all the time. You play it 
as you have played everything eise, as in Alaska you 
played the life of the trail. Nobody could be permitted to 
travel as fast and as f ar as you, to work as hard or endure 
as much. You hold back nothing; you put all you've got 
into whatever you are doing — " 

"Limit is the sky," he grunted grim affinnation. 

"But if you would only play the lover-husband that 
way — " 

Her voice faltered and stopped, and a blush showed m her 
wet cheeks as her eyes feil before bis. 

"And now I won't say another word," she added. "I've 
delivered a whole sennon." 

She rested now, frankly and fairly, in the shelter of his 
arms, and both were oblivious to the gale that rushed past 
them in quicker and stronger blasts, The big downpour of 
rain had not yet come, but the mist-like sqiuiUs were more 
frequent. Daylight was openly perplexed, and he was still 
perplexed when he began to speak. 

"I'mstumped. Fm up a tree. I'm clean flabbergasted, 
Miss Mason — or Dede, because I love to call you that 
name. I'm free to confess there's a mighty big heap in 
what you say. As I understand it, your conclusion is that 
you'd marry me if I hadn't a cent and if I wasn't getting fat. 
— No, no ; I'm not joking. I acknowkdge the com, and 
that's just my way of boiling the mattsr do^ and sumraing 
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it up. If I hadn't a cent, and if I was living a healthy life 
with all the time in the world to love you aod be your hus- 
band, instead of being anvash to my back teeth in business 
and all the rest — why, you'd majxy me. 

"That's all as clear as print, and you're cotrectet than I 
cver guessed brfore. You've suie opened my eyes a few. 
Bat I'm stuck. What can I doP My business has sure 
roped, thrown, and branded me. I'm Hßi hand and foot, 
and I can't get up and meander cver greea pastures. I'm 
like the man that got the bear by the taJl. I can't let go ; 
and I vant you, and I've got to let go to get you. 

"I don't know what to do, but someüüng's sure got to 
happen. I can't lose you. I just can't. And I'm not go- 
ii^ to. Why, you're runnii^ business a close second right 
now. Business never kept me awake nights. 

"You've left me no argument. I know I'm not the same 
man that came from Alaska. I couldn't hit the trail with 
the dogs as I did in them days. I'm soft in my musdes, and 
my mhid's gpne baid. I used to respect men. I despise 
them now. You see, I spent all my lÜe in the open, and I 
reckon Fm an open-air man. Why, I've got the prettiest 
!''.üe ranch you ever laid eyes on, up in Glen Ellen. That's 
'■ 'acre I got stuck for that brick-yard. You recollect liand- 
lii^ the correspond^ice. I only laid eyes on the ranch that 
one time, and I so feil in love with it that I bought it there 
and then. I just rode around the hüls, and was happy as a 
Wd out of scbool. I'd be a better man living in the country. 
The city doesn't make me better. You're plumb right therc. 
I know it. But suppose your prayer sbould be answered 
and I'd go dean broke and have to work for day's wages ? " 
She did not answer, though all the body of her seemed to 
urge consent 

" Suppose I had nothing left but that little ranch, and was 
satisäed to grow a few chickens and Scratch a living some- 
Jjow — would you marry me then, Dede?" 

L)in;«.yC00glc 
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"Why, we'd be togethei all the time !" ^le cried. 

*'But I'd have to be out plougliii^ oace in a whÜe," 
he wamed, "or diiving to town to get the grub." 

"But there vouldn't be Üie office, at any late, and na 
man to see, and men to see without end. But it is all itx^äx 
and inqtossSile, and well bave to be starting back now if 
we're to escape the rain." 

Thea was the moment, among the trees, ere they bc^ 
the descait of the hill, that Daji^t mi^t have dikwo her 
dosely to him and kisaed her once. But he was too per- 
plexed with the new thoughts she had put into bis head to 
take advantage of the Situation. He merely caught her by 
the ann and helped her over the rougher footing. 

"It's dam pretty countiy up there at Glen Ellen," he 
Said meditatively. " I wish you could see it." 

At the edge of the grove he suggcsted that it tn^t be 
better for them to part there. 

"It's youT neighborhood, and folks is liable to talk." 

But she insisted that he accompany her as far as the house. 

"I can't ask you in," die said, extendmg her band at the 
foot of the Steps. 

The wind was humming wildly in shaiply recuirent gusts, 
but still the rain held off. 

"Do you know," he said, "taking it by and large, it's the 
happiest day of my life." He took off his hat, and the 
wind rippled and twisted his black b^iir as he went on 
aolemnly, "And I'm sure grateful to God, or whoever m 
whatever is lesponsible for your being on tliis earth. For 
you do like me heaps. It's been my joy to hear you say so 
to-day. It's — " He left the thought arrestcd, and his 
face assumed the familiär wbimsical expression as he mur- 
mured : "Dede, Dede, we've just got to get married. It's 
the only way, and trust to luck for it's comii^ out all right" 

But the tears were threatemng to rise in her eyes again, as 
she shook her head and tumed and went up the steps. 



CHAPTER XX 

When the feny System began to nra, and the time be- 
tween Oakland and San Francisco was demonstrated to be 
cut in half, the tide of Daylight's tenific expenditure 
Started to tum. Not that it really did tum, for he promptly 
went into further Investments. Thousands of lots in bis 
residence tracts were sold, and thousands of homes were 
being built. Factory sites also were selling, and business 
properties in the heart of Oakland. All this tended to a 
steady appredation in value of Daylight's huge holdings. 
But, as of old, he had his hunch and was riding it. Al- 
ready he had begun borrowing from the banks. Hie mag- 
nificent prohts he made on the land he sold were tumed 
into mocp land, into more development ; and instead of 
paying o£E old loans, he contracted new ones, As he had 
pyramided in Dawson City, he now pyramided in Oakland ; 
but he did it with the knowledge that it was a stabie enter- 
prise rather than a risky placer-mining boom. 

In a small wayj other men were following his lead, buying 
and selling land and profiting by the improvement work 
he was doing. But this was to be expected, and the small 
fortunes they were maMng at his expense did not irritate 
him, There was an exception, however. One Simon 
Dolliver, with money to go in with, and with cunaing and 
Courage to back it up, bade fair to become a several times 
millionaire at Daylight's expense. Dolliver, too, pyramided, 
playing quickly and accurately, and keeping his money tum- 
ii^ over and over. More than once Daylight found him 
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in the way, as he himseK had got in tlie way of the Gi^en- 
bammeis when they &rst set their eyes oa Ophii Creek. 

Work on Daylight's dock system went on £q>ace; yet it 
was one of those entetprises that consumed money diead- 
fuliy and that could not be accomplished as quickly as a 
ferry System. The engineering difficulties werc great, the 
dredpng and filling a cyclopean task. The mere item of 
pUing was anythii^ but smalL A good average pile, by 
the time it was delivered on the grotmd, cost a twenty-doUar 
gold piece, and Üiese piles were used in unending thousands. 
All accessible groves of mature eucalyptus were used, and, 
as well, great rafts of pine piles were towed down the coast 
from Fi^et Sound. 

Not content with manufacturing the electiidty for bis 
Street railways in the old-fashioned way, in power-houses, 
Daylight organized the Sierra and Salvador Power Con^jany. 
This immediately assumed large proportions. Crossing 
the San Joaquin Valley on the way from the mountains, and 
plunging thiough the Contra Costa hüls, there were many 
towns, and even a robust city, that could be supplied with 
power, also with Ught ; and it became a street-and-house- 
lighting project as well. As soon as the purchase of power 
Sites in the Sierras was rushed through, the survey parties 
were out and building Operations begun. 

And so it went. There were a thousand maws into which 
he poured uncea^g streams of money, But it was all so 
sound and legitimate, that Daylight, bom gambler that he 
was, and with his clear, ■mde viäon, could not play softly 
and safely. It was a big opportunity, and to him there 
was only one way to play it, and that was the big way. Nor 
did his one confidential adviser, Larry Hegan, aid him to 
caution. On the contrary, it was Daylight who was com- 
pelled to Veto the wilder visions of that able hasheesh 
dreamer. Not only did Daylight borrow heavily from the 
banks and trust companies, but on several of his corpoia- 
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tioDS he was compelled to issue stock. He did this grudg- 
ingiy, however, ajid retained most of his big enterprises 
whoUy his own. Among the companies in which he reluc- 
tantly allowed the investing public to join were the Golden 
Gate Dock Company, and Recreation Parks Company, the 
United Water Company, the Encinal Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, and the Sierra and Salvador Power Company. Nev- 
ertheless, between himself and Hegan, he retained the Con- 
trolling share in each of these »iterprises. 

Hjs affair with Dede Mason only seemed to languish. 
While delaying to grapple with the sttange pioblem it 
presented, his desire for her continued to grow. In his 
gamblii^ simile, his conclusion was that Luck had dealt him 
the most remarkable card in the deck, and that for years 
he had overlooked it. Love was the card, and it beat them 
all, Love was the king card of trumps, the fifth ace, the 
Joker in a game of tenderfoot poker. It was the card of 
Cards, and play it he would, to the limit, when the opening 
came. He could not see that opening yet. The present 
game would have to play to some sort of a conclusion first. 

Yet he could not shake from his brain and vision the 
warm recollection of those bronze slippers, that cUnging 
gown, and all the feminine softness and pliancy of Dede in 
her pretty Berkeley rooms. Once again, on a rainy Sunday, 
he telephoned that he was coming. And, as has happened 
ever since man first looked upon woman and called her 
good, again he played the blind force of male compul^on 
against the woman's secret weakness to yield. Not that 
it was Daylight's way abjectly to beg and entreat. On 
the contrary, he was masterful in whatever he did, but he had 
a trick of whimsical wheedling that Dede found harder to 
resist than the pleas of a suppliant lover. It was not a 
happy scene in its outcome, for Dede, in the throes of her 
own desire, desperate with weakness and at the same time 
with her better ju(^ment hating her weakness, cried out : — 
B. D.-20 
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" You u^e me to try a chance, to many you now and tnist 
to luck foT it to come out right. And life is a gamble, you 
say. Very wdl, let us gamble. Take a coin and toss it in the 
ur. If it comes heads, Ili many you. I£ it doesn't, you 
are forever to leave me alone and never mention marriage 
again." 

A fiie of mingled love and the passion of gambling came 
into Dayl^t's eyes. Involuntaiily bis band started for 
bis pocket for tbe coin. Then it sto[^>ed, and tbe li^t in bis 
eyes was troubled. 

"Go on," sbe ordered sbarply. " Don't dday, or I may 
chaDge my mind, and you will lose the chance." 

"little woman." His similes were humorous, but there 
was no bumor in ihäi meaning. His thought was as stdemn 
as bis voice. "Little woman, I'd gamble all tbe way from 
Creation to tbe Day of Jut^ment ; I'd gamble a golden 
barp against anotber man's lu^o ; I'd toss for peuiies on the 
front Steps of tbe New Jerusalem or set up a faro layout 
Just out^e tbe Pearly Gates; but 111 be everlastji^y 
damned if I'll gamble on love. Love's too big to me to 
take a chance on. Love's got to be a sure thing, and be- 
tween you and me it is a sure thing. If the odds was a 
hundred to one on my winning this 3ip, just tbe same, naiy 



In tbe spring of tbe year tbe Great Panic came on. The 
fiist waming was wben the baoks began calling in their im- 
protected loans. Daylight proraptly paid the first several of 
bis personal notes that were presented ; then he divined tbat 
these demands but indicated the way tbe wind was goii^ to 
blow, and tbat one of those terrific finandal storms be bsd 
heard about was soon to sweep over the United States. 
How terrific this particular storm was to be he did not antici- 
pate. Nevertheless, be took every precaution in bis power, 
and bad do annety about his weatbering it out. 
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Money grew tighter. Beginniog wiih the crash of several 
(rf the gieatest Eastem banking houses, the tightuess ^read, 
untQ every bauk in the country was calltng in its credits. 
DayUght was caiight, and caught because of the f act that fot 
the üist üme he had been playing the legiümate businesa 
game. In the old days, such a panic, with the accompany- 
ing extreme skrinka^e of values, would have been a golden 
harvest time for him. As it was, he watched the gamblers, 
who had ridden the wave of prosperity and made preparation 
for the slump, getting out from under and safely scurrying 
to Cover er proceeding to reap a double harvest. Nothing 
remained for him bat to stand fast and hold up. 

He saw the ätuation clearly. When the banks demanded 
that he pay hia loans, he knew that the banks were in sore 
need of the mon^. But he was in sorer need. And he 
^ew that the banks did not want his collateral which they 
held. It would do them no good. In such a tumblii^ of 
values was no time to seil. His collateral was good, all of 
it, eminently sound and worth while ; yet it was worthless at 
such a moment, when the one uncea^g cry was money, 
mon^, money. Finding him obduiate, the banks demanded 
fflore collateral, and as the money pinch tightened they 
asked for two and even three times as much as had been 
originally accepted. Sometimes Daylight yielded to these 
demands, but more often ribt, and always battling fiercely. 

He fought as with clay behind a crumbling wall. All por- 
tions of the wall were menaced, and he went around con- 
stantly strengthemng the weakest parts with clay. This 
day was money, and was applied, a sop here and a sop there, 
as fast as it was needed, but only when it was direly needed, 
The str^igth of his position lay in the Yerba Buena Ferry 
Company, the Consolidated Street Railways, and the United 
Water Company. Though people were no longer buying 
residence lots and factory and business sites, they were com- 
pelled to ride on his cars and ferry-boats and to constmie his 
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mter. When all the finandal world was damoring formoney, 
and perishing througli lack of it, the ^t of each mooth rnsny 
thousands of doUars poured into bis coffers from the water- 
rates, and each day ten thousand dollars, in dhoes and 
nickeis, came in from his street ra&ways and fernes. 

Cash was what was wanted, and had he had the use of all 
this steady river of cash, all would have well with him. As 
it was, he had to fight continually for a portion of it Im- 
pTOvement work ceased, and CHily abstduldy essential lepaiis 
were made. HSs &ercest fi^t was with the operating ex- 
penses, and this was a fight that never ended. Tliere was 
never any let-up in his tuming the thumb-screws of ex- 
tended credit and economy, Fiom the bl^ wholesale sup- 
pliers down through the salaiy list to Office stationery and 
postage stamps, he kept the thumb-screws tuming. When 
his superintendents and heads of departments performed 
prodigies of cutting down, he patted th^n on the hack and 
demanded more. When they threw down their hands in de- 
spair, he showed them how more could be accomplished. 

" You are getting eight thousand dollars a year," he told 
Matthewson. " It's better pay than you ever got in your life 
before. Your fortune is in the same sack with mine. 
You've got to stand for some of the strain and risk. You've 
got personal credit in this town. Use it. Stand off butcher I 
and baker and all the rest. Sawee ? You're drawing down 
something like siz hundred and äxty dollars a month. I 
want that cash. From now on, stand everybody off and , 
draw down a hundred. 111 pay you interest on the rest lill 
this blows over," 

Two weeks later, with the pay-roll before them, it was : — 

"Matthewson, who's this bookkeeper, Rogers? Your 
nephew? I thought so. He's pulling down eighty-five a 
month. After this let him draw thirty-five. The forty can : 
ride with me at interest," 

"In:qx)5sible 1" Matthewson cried. "Hecan'tmakeends 
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meet on his saJary as it is, and he has a. wife and two 
kids-" 

Dayli^t was upon him with a mighty oaüi. 

"Can't ! Iiiq>05stble ! Wliat in hdl do you think I'm 
ninnin g ? A hotue for feeble-minded ? Feeding and dress- 
ing and wiptng the little noses of a lot of Idiots that can't 
take care of themselves ? Not on your life. I'm hustling, 
and now's the time that everybody that works for me has got 
to hüstle. I want no fair-weather birds holdmg down my 
Office chairs or anythiug eise. This is nasty weather, damn 
nasty weather, and they've got to bück into it just üke me. 
There are ten thousand men out of work in Oakland i^t 
now, and sixty thousand mote in San Francisco. Your 
nephew, and everybody eise on your pay-roll, can do as I say 
ri^t now or quit. Sawee ? If any of them get stuck, 
you go around yourself and guarantee their credit with the 
butchers and grocers. And you trim down that pay-roll 
accordingly. I've been carrying a few thousand folks that'U 
have to carry themselves for a while now, that's all." 

"You say this filter's got to be replaced," he told his chief 
of the water-works. "We'U see about it. Let the people 
of Oakland drink mud for a cbange. It'll teach them to 
appredate good water. Stop work at once. Get those 
men off the pay-roll. Cancel all Orders for material. The 
contractors will sue ? Let 'em sue and be damned. Well 
be busted higher'n a kite or on easy street before they caa 
get judgment," 

And to Wilkinson: — 

"Take o£E that owl boat. Let the public roar and come 
home early to its wife. And there's that last car that con- 
nects with the 12 : 45 boat at Twenty-second and HastJngs. 
Cut it out. I can't run it for two or three passengers. Let 
them take an earlier boat home or walk. This is no time 
for philanthropy. And you might as well take off a few 
more cars in the rush hours, Let the strap-hangers pay. 
It's the strap-hangers that'll ke^ us from going under." 
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And to another düef , nho broke down ander the excesäve 
Ktrain of leticndunait : — 

" You say I can't äo that and can't do this. m jost diow 
you a few of the latest pattems in the can-and~can't üne. 
Youll be canq>dled to lesign? AH n^t, if yoa thöik so. 
I never saw the man yet that I was haid up for. And wben 
any man thmks I can't get along withoot hhn, I jnst shov 
faim the latest pattem in that Ihie c^ goods and give him 
bis walking-p^ieis." 

And so he f ou^t and drove and bulHed and evoi wheedled 
bis way alcmg. It was fi^t, fight, fi^t, and no 4et-i^, from 
tbe fiist t^iing in the momiog tiU nigh riall Sis piivate 
Office saw thioDgs eveiy day. All men came to see him, or 
were oideied to crane. Now it was an optimistic (^mücm on 
the panic, a foimy st<Hy, a serious busness talk, or a strai^t 
take-it-or-kave-lt blow fiom tbe Shoulder. And there was 
[U^x>dy to relieve him. It was a case of dnve, diive, diive, 
and he alone could do tbe driving. And tbis went (m day 
af ter day, wbüe the whole business worid loc^ed around him 
and house aiter house ciaE^ied to the giound. 

"It's all light, old mau," he told Hegan every moming; 
ijod it was the same cbeerfui word that be passed out all day 
Icmg, exoqpt at such times wboi be was in tbe thick of figlit* 
big to have bis will with peisons and tbin^. 

F.igbt o'clock saw hini at bis desk. eadi moming. Ey 
ten o'dock, it was into the machine and away for a romid of 
tbe banks. And usually in the machiae witb bim was the 
ten tbousand and moie doUais that had been eamed by his 
fernes and raihrays theday befoie. Thiswas for the weakest 
qmt in tbe finj^ni-iaT dike. And witb one bank presidmt 
idter another ämilar scenes were enacted. They were par- 
alyzed witb fear, and first of all he played his röle of the big 
vital Optimist. Times were impioving. Of couise tbey 
were. Tbe ^gns were already in the air. All that anybody 
faad to do was to ät tight a little longer and hold on. That 
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was an. Money was already more active in the East. 
Look at the trading on Wall Street of the last twenty-four 
houis. Tliat was the straw that showed the wind. Hadn't 
Ryan said so and so ? and wasn't it leported that Mo^an 
was preparing to de this and that P 

As for himself, weren't the street-railway eamings in- 
creasing steadily ? In spite of the panic, more and more 
people were Coming to Oakland right aloiig. Movements 
were already beginnmg in leäl estate. He was dickering 
even tben to seil over a thousand of his suburban acres. Of 
course it was at a sacrifice, but it would ease the strain on 
all of them and bolster up the faint-hearted. That was 
the trouble — the faint-hearts. Had there been no faint- 
heartä there would have been no panic. There was that 
Eastem syndicate, negotiating with him now to take the 
majority of the stock in the Sierra and Salvador Power 
Company off his hauds. That showed conMence that 
better times were at hand. 

And if it was not cheery discourse, but prayer and entreaty 
or show down and fight on the part of the banks, Daylight 
had to coimter in kind. If they coTÜd buUy, he could 
buUy. If the favor he asked were refused, it became the 
thing he demanded. And wben it came down to raw and 
naked fighting, with the last veil of sentiment or Illusion 
tom off, he could take their breaths away. 

But he knew, also, how and when to give in. When he 
saw the wall shaking and crumbling irretrievably at a par- 
Ücular place, he patched it up with sops of cash from his 
three cash-eaming companies. If the banks went, he went 
too. It was a case of their having to hold out. If they 
smashed, and all the collateral they held of his was thrown on 
the chaotic market, it would he the end. And so it was, as 
the time passed, that on occa^n his red motor-car carried, 
m addition to the daily cash, the most gilt-edged securities 
be possessed ; namely, the Feny Company, United Water, 
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and Consolidated RaÜways. But he did this reluctantly, 
fi ghting inch by inch. 

As he told the preadent of the Merchants San Antonio, 
who made the plea of carrying so many others : — 

"They're small fry. Let them smasli. I'm the king pin 
here. You've got more mon^ to make out of me than them. 
Of course, you're canying too much, and you've got to 
choose, that's all. It's root heg or die for you or them. I'm 
too atrong to smash. You could only embanass me and 
get yourself tangled up. Your way out is tolet the small fry 
go, and 111 lend you a hand to do it." 

And it was Daylight, also, in Hiw time of finann'nl anarchy, 
wbo äzed i^ Simon Dolliver's affairs and lent the hand that 
sent that rival down in utter faHure. The Golden Gate 
National was the keystone of DoUiver's strength, and to the 
President of that Institution Daylight said : — 

"Here I've been lending you a hand, and you now in the 
last ditch, with Dollivei riding on you and me all the time. 
It don't go. You hear me, it don't go. DoUiver couldn't 
cough up eleven doUars to save you. Let htm get o£F and 
walk, and I'Il teil you what I'll do. I'll give you the rail- 
way nickeis for four days — that's forty thousand cash. And 
on the sixth of the month you can count on twenty thousand 
more from the Water Company." He shnigged his shoul- ' 
ders. "Take it or leave it. Them's my terms." , 

"It's dog eat dog, and I ain't overlookii^ any meat that's 
floating around," Daylight prociaimed that aftemoon to 
Hegan ; and Simon Dolliver went the way of the unfortunate 
in the Great Panic who were caught with plenty of pa^ei and 
no money. 

Daylight's shifts and devices were amazdng. Nothing, 
however large or small, passed his keen ^ght unobserved. 
The strain hewas underwas terrific He no longer ate lunch. 
The days were too short, and his noon hours and his office 
were as crowded as at any otfaei time. By the raid of the 
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day he was ediausted, and, as never before, he sought reliei 
behind bis wall of alcoholic Inhibition. Straight to bis hote] 
he was driven, and straight to his rooms he went, where 
inunediately was mixed foi birp the first of a series of double 
Martinis. By dinner, his brain was well clouded and the 
panic fqrgotten. By bedtime, with the assistance of Scotcb 
Whiskey, he was füll — not violently nor uproariously füll, 
nor stupefied, but merely Well linder the influence of a pleas* 
ant and mild an^sthetic. 

Next moming he awoke withparcbed lips and mouth, and 
with sensations of heaviness in his head wbicb qulckly passet] 
away. By eight o'clock he was at his desk, buckled down 
to the fight, by ten o'clock od his personal round of the banks, 
and after tlmt, without a moment's cessation, tili n%ht- 
fali, he was handling the knotty tangles of industiy, finance, 
and human nature that crowded upon him. And with night- 
fail it was back to the hotel, the double Martinis and tho 
Scotdi ; and this was his prognimme day after day until the 
days ran into we^. 
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Thougq Daylight appeared among bis fellows heai^- 
TCdced, inexhaustible, spilling over with eneigy and vitaü^, 
deep down he was a very weary man. And sometimes, 
under the liquor drug, snatches of wisdom came to him ist 
more luddly than in bis sober moments, as, for instante, one 
night, irti^i he sat on the edge of the bed with one shoe in 
his hand and meditated an Dede's aphorism to the eSect tbat 
he (»lud not sle^ in mote than one bed at a time. Still bold- 
ing the shoe, he looked at the array of horsdiur bridles tm 
the Walls. Then, canying the shoe, he got up and solenuihr 
oounted them, joumeying into the two adjoining rooms 
to complete the tale. Then he came bade to the bed and 
grevely addressed his shoe : — 

"TTielittlewoman'sright. Onlyonebed at a time. One 
hundred and forty hair bridles, and nothing doing with ai^ 
one of them. One bridle at a time ! I can't ride one borse 
at a time. Poor old Bob. I'd better be sending you out to 
pasture. Thirty milUon dollars, and a hundred miHi nn or 
nothing in s^t, and what have I got to show for it ? There's 
lots of things money can't buy. It can't buy the littte 
woman. It can't buy capacity. What's the good of thirty 
millions whai I ain't got room for more than a quart of 
Cocktails a day ? If I had a hundred-quart-cocktail tbirst, 
it'd be different. But one quart — one measly little quart ! 
Here I am, a thirty times over miUionaire, slaving hardet 
every day than any dozen men that work for me, and all I 
get is two meals that don't taste good, one bed, a quart of 
Martini, and a hundred and forty hair bridles to look at or 
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the wall." He stared axound at Üie array disconsolately. 
"Mr. Shoe, I'm sizzled. Good night." 

Far worse than the controlled, steady drinker is the soli- 
tary drinker, and it was this that Daylight was developing 
into. He rarely diank sodably any more, but in bis own 
room, by himself. Retumii^ weary from each day's unre- 
mitting effort, he drugged himself to sleep, knowing that on 
the monrow he would rise up with a dry and buming mouth 
and repeat the piogiamme. 

But the country did not recover with its wonted elasticity. 
Money did not become freer, though the casual reader of 
Daylight's newspapers, as well as of aJl the other owned and 
subsidized new^iapers in the country, could only have con- 
duded that the money tightness was over and that the panlc 
was past history. All public utterances were cheery and 
opümistic, but privately many of the utterers were in des- 
perate stiaits. The scenes enacted in the privacy of Day- 
Ught's Office, and of the meeüugs of Ms boards of directors, 
would have given the lie to the editorials in his ne^^apers ; 
as, for instance, when he addressed the big stockholders in 
Ute Sierra and Salvador Power Company, the United Water 
Company, and the several other stock companies : — 

"You've got to dig. You've got a good thii^, but you'll 
have to sacrifice in order to hold on. liiere ain't no use 
spouting hard times explanations. Don't I know the hard 
times is on ? Ain't that what you 're here for ? As I said 
before, you've got to dig. I nm the majority stock, aad it's 
come to a case of assess. It's that or smash. If ever I start 
going you won't know what Struck you, I'll smash that hard. 
The small fry can let go, but you big ones can't. This ship 
won't sink as long as you stay with her, But if you Start to 
leave her, down you'll sure go before you can get to shore. 
This assessment has got to be met, that's all." 

The big wholesaie gupply houses, the caterers for his hoteis, 
and all the cxowd that incessantly demauded to be paid, had 

c;oogic 
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tbeir hot half-hours with him. He summoned them to lös 
Office and displayed bis latest patterns of can and can't and 
will and won't. 

"By God, you've got to carry me I " he told them. " If 
you think this is a pleasant little game of parier whist and that 
you can quit and gp home whenevei you want, you're plumb 
wrong. Look here, Watkins, you remarked five minutes a^ 
that you wouldn't stand for iL Now let me teil you a few. 
You're going to stand for it and keep on standing for it. You're 
^ing to continue su[q)lying me and taking my paper until 
the i»nch is over. How you're going to do it is your trouble, 
not mine. You remember what I did to Klinkner and the 
Altamont Trust Company? I know the inside of your 
business better than you do youiself , and ü you try to drop 
me I'U anasb you. Eveai if I'd be going to smash myself , I'd 
find a minute to tum on you and bring you down with me. 
It's änk (ff swim for all of us, and I leckon you'Il find it to 
your interest to keep me on top the puddle." 

Perhaps his bitterest fight was with the stockholders of 
the United Water Company, for it was practically the whole 
of the gross eamings of this oimpany that he voted to lend to 
himself and used to bolster up his wide battle front. Yet 
he never pushed his arbitrary rule too f ar. CompelUng sac- 
crifice from the men whose fortunes were tied up with his, 
nevertheless when any one of them was driven to the wall 
and was in dire need, Daylight was there to help h\m back 
into the line. Only a strong man could have saved so com- 
plicated a Situation in such time of stress, and Daylight was 
that man. He tumed and twisted, schemed and devised, 
bludgeoned and bullied the weaker ones. kept the faint- 
hearted in the %ht, and had no mercy on the deserter. 

And in the end, when early summer was on, everything be- 
gaa to mend. Came a day when Daylight did the unprece- 
dented. He left the office an hour earlier than usual, and 
for the reason that for the fiist time since the panic there was 
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not an item of work waiting to be done. He dn^ped into 
H^an's private office, before leaving, for a chat, and as he 
Btood up to go, he Said : — 

"Hegan, we're all htmkadory. We're pulling out of the 
finandat pawnshop in fine shape, aud we'U get out without 
leaving one unredeemed pledge behind. The worst is over, 
and the end is in sight. Just a tight rein for a couple more 
weeks, just a bit of a pinch er a fiuny or so now and then, 
and we can let go and spit on our hands." 

For once he varied bis Programme. Instead of going di- 
rectly to his hotel, he started on a roimd of the bars and 
caffefdrinking a cocktail here and a cocktail there, and two 01 
three when he encomitered men he knew. It was aftei an 
hour or so of this that he diopped into the bar of the Par- 
thenon for one last drink before going to dinner. By this tim^ 
all his being was pleasantly warmed by the alcohol, and he 
was in the most genial and best of spirits. At the comer ot 
the bar several yoimg men were up to the cid trick of resting 
their elbowsand attempting to forceeach other's hands down. 
One broad-shouldered young gaint never removed his elbow, 
but put down every band that came against him. Day- 
light was interested, 

"It's Slosson," the barkeeper told him, in answer to his 
query. "He's the heavy-hammer thrower at the U. C. 
Broke all records this year, and the world's record on top of 
it, He's a husky all right all right," 

Daylight nodded and went over to him, pladng his own 
arm in Opposition. 

"I'd like to go you a flutter, son, on that proposition," be 
Said. 

The young man laughed and locked hands with him ; 
and to Daylight's astonishment it was his own band that was 
forced down on the bar, 

"Hold on," he muttered. "Just one more fiutter. I 
reckon I wasn't just ready that time." 
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Again the hands lodted. It happened quickly. TTie 
offensive attack of Daylight's muscles slipped instantly into 
defence, and, resisting vainly, bis hand was forced over and 
down. Dayl^t was dazed. It had been no trick. The 
skill was äqual, or, if anything, the superior skÜl had been bis. 
Strength, sheer strei^th, had done it. He called for the 
drinks, and, still dazed and pondering, beld up his own arm 
and looked at it as at some new stränge thii^. He did 
not know this ann. It ceitainly was not the ann he had 
carried araund with him all the years. The old aim ? Why, 
it would have been jJay to tum down that young husky's. 
But this arm — he continued to lock at it with such dubious 
perplexity as to bring a roar of laughter from the young men. 

This lai^ter aroused him. He joined in it at fiist, and 
thoi his face slowly grew grave. He leaued toward the 
hammer-thrower. 

" Son," he said, "let me whlsper a seccet. Get out of here 
and quit drinking before you begin." 

The young feUow flushed angrily, but Daylight held stead- 
ily on. 

"You listen to your dad, and let him say a few. I'm a 
yoimg man myself, only I ain't. Let me teil you, several 
years ago for me to tum your band down would have been 
like committii^ assault and battery on a kindergarten." 

Slosson looked his increduhty, while the others grinned and 
dustered arouud Daylight encouragingly. 

" Son, 1 ain't given to preaching. This is the first time I 
ever come to the penit^it form, and you put me there your- 
self — hard. I've seen a few in my time, and I ain't fastidi- 
ous so as you can notice it. But let me teil you right now 
that I'm worth the devil alone knows how many miUions, and 
that I'd sure give it all, right here on the bar, to tum down 
your hand. Which means I'd give the whole shooting 
match just to be back where I was before I quit sleeping 
ander the stars and come into the hen-coc^ of dtiee to 
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driuk Cocktails and lift up my feet and ride. Son, Ümt's 
wbat's the matter with me, and that's the way I f eel about iL 
The game am't worth the candle. You just täte care of 
yourself, and roll my advice over once in a while. Good 
night," 

He tumed and lurched out of the place, the moral eSect 
of his utterance largely spoiled by the fact that he was so 
patently füll while he uttered it. 

Still in a daze, Dayli^t made to his hotel, accomplished 
Ms dinner, and prepared for bed. 

"The datnned young wfaippersnapper ! " he muttered. 
"Put my hand down easy as you please. My band ! " 

He held up the ofiending membei and tegarded it with 
stupid wonder. The band that had never been beaten! 
The hand that had made the Cirde City giants wincel 
And a kid iiom College, mth a laugh on his face, had put it 
down — twice ! Dede was right. He was not the same 
man. The ätuation would bear more serious looking into 
than he had ever given it. But this was not the time. In 
the moming, after a good sleep, he would give it considera- 
tioa. 
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Davught awoke with the familiär paiched mouth and lips 
aad thioat, took a long drink of water from the pitcher be- 
side bis bed, and gathered up the train of thought where he 
had lef t it the night before. He reviewed the easement of tbe 
fioandal strain. Things wete mending at last. Wliile the 
going was still rough, the greatest dangers were already 
past As he had told Hegan, a tight rein and careful play- 
ing were all that was needed now. Flurries and dangers 
were bound to come, but not so grave as the ones they had 
already weathered. He had been hit hard, but he was com- 
ing through without brok«i bones, which was more tban 
Simon Dolliver and many another could say. And not 
one of his business friends had been niined. He had com- 
pelled them to stay in line to save himself , and they had been 
saved as well. 

His mind moved on to the inddent at the comer of the bar 
of the Parthenon, when the young athlete had tumed his 
band down. He was no longer stunned by the event, but he 
was shocked and grieved, as only a stroog man can be, at this 
pasäng of his strength. And the issue was too clear for him 
to dodge, even with himself. He knew whyhis hand had gone 
down. Not because he was an old man. He was just in the 
first fiu^ of his prime, and, by rights, it was the hand of the 
hammer-thrower which should have gone down. Day- 
Ught knew that he had taken liberties with himself. He had 
always looked upon this strength of his as pennanent, and 
here, for years, it had been steadily oozing from him. As 
he had diagnosed it, he had come in fiom under the stars to 
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loost in the coops pf dties. He had aJmost foTgotten how to 
walt. He had Ihted up his feet and been ridden around in 
automobiles, cabs and camages, and electric cais. He had 
not exerdsed, and he had dry-rotted his muscles with alcohol. 

And was it worth it ? What did all his money mean af ter 
all? Dede was right. It a>uld buy him no more than one 
bed at a time, and at the same time it made him the abjectest 
of slaves. It tied ^im fast. He was tied by it right now. 
Evea if he so desired, he could not lie abed this very day. 
His money called him. The office whistle would soon blow, 
and he must answer it. The early sunshine was Streaming 
through his wiudow — a fine day for a ride in the hüls on 
Bob, with Dede beside him on her Mab. Yet all hia miUions 
could not buy him this one day. One o£ those flurries might 
come along, and he had to be on the spot to meet it. Thirty 
millions I And they were powetless to persuade Dede to ride 
on Mab — Mab, whom he had bought, and who was unused 
and growing fat on pastuie. What were thirty millions 
vhen th^ could not buy a man a ride with the girl he loved ? 
Thirty millions ! — that made him come here and go there, 
that rode upon him like so many millstones, that destroyed 
him white they grew, that put their foot down and prevented 
him from winning this girl who worked for ninety dollars 
a month. 

Which was better? he asked himself. All this was 
Dede's own tbought. It was what she had meant when 
she prayed he would go broke. He held up his offending 
right arm. It wasn't the same old arm. Of couise she 
could not love that arm and that body as she had loved the ' 
streng, clean arm and body of years before. He didn't like 
that arm and body himself. A young whippersnapper had 
been able to take liberties with it. It had gpne back on him. 
He sat up suddenly. No, by God, he had gone back on it t 
He had gone back on himself. He had gone back on Dede. 
She was right, a thousand times right, and she bad sense 
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enough to know it, sense enough to refuse to mairy a money- 
slave with a whiskey-rotted carcass. ; 

He got out of bed and Icxiked at himself in the long mirtor 
on the wardrobe door. He wasn't pretty. The old-time 
lean cheeks were gone. These were heavy, seeming to hang 
down by their own weight. He looked for the lines of 
cnielty Dede had spoken of, and he found tb^u, and he 
found the harshness in the eyes as well, the eyes that were 
muddy now after all the Cocktails of the night before, and 
of the mooths and years betöre. He looked at the clearly 
defined pouches that showed under his eyes, and they 
shocked him. He rolled up the sleeve of his pajamas. 
No wonder the hanuner-thrower had put his hand down. 
Those weren't muscles. A rising tide of fat had submerged 
them. He stripped off the pajama coat. Again he was 
sliocked, this time by the bulk of his body. It wasn't 
pretty. The lean stomach had become a paunch. The 
ridged muscles of ehest and shouldeis and abdomen had 
broken down into rolls of flesh. 

He sat down on the bed, and thiough his mind drifted 
pictures of his youthful ezcellence, of the hardships he had 
endured over other men, of the Indians and dogs he had 
nm off theii legs in the heart-breakingdays and nights on the 
Alaskan trail, of the feats of strength that had made him 
king over a husky lace of frontiersmen. 

And this was age. Then there drifted across the field of 
vi^on of his mind's eye the old man he had encountered at 
Glen Ellen, Coming up the hillside through the fixes of sun- 
set, white-headed and white-bearded, eighty-tour, in his hand 
the pail of foaming milk and in his face all the wann glow 
and content of the passing summer day. That had been 
agfi. "Yes siree, eighty-four, and spryer than most," he 
could hear the old man say. "And I ain't loafed none. 
I walked across the Plains with an ox-team and fit Injuns 
ia '51, and I was a family man then with seven yoimgsters." 
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Nart he remembered the old woman of the chaparral, 
pres^ng grapes in her mountain Clearing; and Ferguson, 
the little man who had scuttled into the road hke a rabbit, 
the one-time managing editor of a great newspaper, who was 
coatent to live in the chaparral along with his spring of 
mountain water and his hand-reared and manicured fruit 
trees. Ferguson had solved a problem. A weakling and 
an alcoholic, he had mn away from the doctors and the 
diicken-coop of a city, and soaked up health like a thirsty 
sponge. Well, Dayhght pondered, if a sick man whom the 
doctors had given up could develop into a healthy farm 
laborer, what couldn't a merely stout man like himself do 
linder similar circumstances ? He caught a vision of his 
body with all its youthful excellence retumed, and thought 
of Dede, and sat down suddenly on the bed, startled by the 
greatness of the idea that had come to him. 

He did not sit long. His mind, workmg in its customary 
way, like a steel trap, canvassed the idea in all its bcaringa. 
It was big — bigger than anything he had faced before. 
And he faced it squarely, picked it up in his two hands and 
turaed it over and around and looked at it. The simplidty 
of it delighted him. He chuckled over it, reached his ded- 
sion, and began to dress. Midway in the dressing he 
stopped in order to use the telephone. 

Dede was the first he called up, 

"Don't come to the office this moming," he said. "I'm 
Coming out to see you for a moment." 

He called up others. He ordered Ms motor-car. To 
Jones he gave instructions for the forwarding of Bob and 
Wolf t* Glen Ellen. Hegan he surprised by asking him to 
look up the deed of the Glen Ellen ranch and make out a 
iiew one in Dede Mason's name. "Who?" Hegan de- 
manded. "Dede Mason," Daylight replied imperturbably 
— "the 'phone must be indistinct this moming. D-e-d-e 
M-a-3-o-n. Got it?" 
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Half an hour later he was flying out to BcAeley. And 
lor the first time the big red car halted directly before the 
liouse. Dede ofiered to receive Tiim in tlie parlor, but he 
shook liis head and nodded toward her rooms. 

"In there," he said. "No other place would suit," 

As the door closed, his arms went out and around her. 
Then he stood with his hands on her Shoulders and looking 
down into her face. 

"Dede, if I teil you, flat and straight, that I'm going up to 
live on that ranch at Glea Ellen, that I ain't taking a cent 
with me, that I'm going to Scratch for every bite I eat, and 
that I ain't going to play ary a card at the business game 
again, will you come along with me ? " 

She gave a glad little cry, and he nestled her in closely. 
Eut the next moment she had thrust herseif out from hirrt 
to the old Position at arm's length. 

"I — I don't understaud," she said breathlessly. 

"And you ain't answered my proposition, thoi^ I guess 
no answer is necessary. We're just going to get married 
right away and start. I've sent Bob and Wolf along already. 
When will you be ready ? " 

Dede could not forbear to smile. "My, what a hurricane 
of a man it is. I'm quite blown away. And you havwi't 
explained a word to me." 

Daylight smiled responsively. 

"Look here, Dede, this is what card-^iarps call a Show- 
down. No more philandering and frills and long-distance 
Sparring between you and me. We're just going to talk 
straight out in meeting — the tnith, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Now you answer some questions 
for me, and then I'll answer yours." He paused. "WeU, 
I've got only one question after all : Do you love me enough 
to marry me? " 

"But—" she bcgac. 

"No buts," Iv broke in sharply. "Thia is a show-down. 
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When I say many, I mean what I told you at first, that we'd 
go up and live ou the raach. Do you love me enough for 
that?" 

She looked at him for a moment, then her lids dropped, 
and all of her seemed to advertise consent 

"Come on, then, let's start." The muscles of his I^s 
tensed involuntarily as if he were about to lead her to the 
door. "My auto's waiting outside. There's nothing to 
delay excepting getting on your hat." 

He bent over her. "I redton it's allowable," he said, a& 
he kissed her. 

It was a long embrace, and she was the first to speak. 

"You haven't answered my questions. How is this 
possible? How can you leave your budness? Has any- 
thißg happened?" 

"No, uothing's happened yet, but it's going to, blame 
quick. I've taken your preaching to heart, and I've come 
to the peniteat form. You are my Lord God, and I'm sure 
going to serve you. The rest can go to thimder. You 
were sure ri^t. I've been the slave to my money, and 
änce I can't serve two masters I'm letting the money slide. 
I'd sooner have you than all the money in the world, that's 
all." Again he held her closely in his anns. "And I've 
sure got you, Dede. I've sure got you. 

" And I want to teil you a few more. I've taken my last 
drink. You're marrying a whiskey-soak, but your husband 
won't be that. He's going to grow into another man so 
quick you won't know him. A couple of months from now, 
up there in Glea Ellen, you'll wake up some moming and 
find you've got a perfect stranger in the house with you, 
and youll have to get introduced to him all over again. 
You'll say, 'I'm Mrs. Hamish, who are you?' And 111 
Eiy, ' I'm Elam Hamish's younger brother. I've just 
arrived from Alaska to attend the funeral,' 'What fu- 
neral?' you'll say. And I'll say, 'Why, the funeral of 
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that good-for-nothii^, gambling, whiskey-drinking Buming 
Daylight — the man that died of fatty degeneratioa of the 
heart from sitting in night and day at the business game.' 
'Yes ma'am,' I'll say, 'he's sure a gone 'coon, but I've come 
to take his place and make you happy. And now, ma'am, 
if you'll allow me, I'U just meandei down to the pasture and 
milk the c»w while you're getting bieakfast.' " 

Again he caught hei band and made as if to stait witb her 
for the door. ' When she resist«!, he bent and kissed her 
again and ag^. 

"I'm sure hungry for you, little woman," he murmured. 
"You make thirty millions look like thirty cents." 

"Do sit down and be sensible," she nrged, her cheeks 
flushed, the golden Kght in her eyes buming more golden 
than he had ever seen it before. 

But Daylight was bent on having his way, and when he 
sat down it was with her beside h^ and his arm around 
her. 

"'Yes, ma'am/ I'll say, 'Bumii^ Daylight was a pretty 
good cuss, but it's better that he's gone. He quit rolling up 
in his rabbit-skins and sleeping in the snow, and went to liv- 
ing in a chicken-coop. He lifted up his legs and quit Walk- 
ing and working, and took to existing on Martini cocktails 
and Scotch whiskey. He thought he loved you, ma'am, 
and he did his best, but he loved his cocktails more, and he 
loved his money more, and himself more, and 'most every- 
thing eise more than he did you.' And then I'll say, ' Ma'am, 
you just run your eyes over me and see how different I am. 
I ain't got a Cocktail thirst, and all the money I got is a dol- 
kr and forty cents and I've got to buy a new axe, the last 
one being plumb wore out, and I can love you just about 
eleven times as much as your first husband did, You see, 
ma'am, he went all to fat. And there ain't ary ounce of 
fat on me.' And I'll roll up my sleeve and diow you, and 
say, ' Mrs. Hamish, af ter having experience with being mar- 
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ried to tfaat old fat money-ba^, do you-all mind marrying 
a slim your^ fellow üke me ? ' And you'Il just wipe a tear 
away f or poor old Daylight, and kind of lean toward me with 
a willing expression in your eye, and then TU blush maybe 
some, being a young fellow, and put my arm aroimd you, 
like that, and then — why, then I'U up and many my 
brother's widow, and go out and do the chores while she'a 
cooking a bite to eat," 

"But you haven't answered my questions," she re- 
pToached him, as she emerged, rosy and radiant, from the 
embrace that had accompanied the culmination of bis 
narrative. 

" Now just vdiat do you want to know ? " he asked. 

"I want to know how all this is possible? How you are 
able to leave your business at a time like this ? What you 
meant by saying that something was going to happen 
quickly? I — " She hesitated and blushed. "I an- 
swered your question, you know." 

"Let's go and get married," he urged, all the wbimsicalit^ 
of his utterance duplicated in his eyes. "You know I've 
got to makeway for that husky young brother of mine, and 
I ain't got long to live." She made an impatient moui, and 
he continued seriously. "You see, it's like this, Dede. 
I've been workiug like forty horses ever since this blamed 
panlc set in, and aü the time some of those ideas you'd given 
me were getting ready to sprout. Well, they sprouted this 
moming, that's all. I started to get up, expecting to go 
to the office as usual. But I didn't go to the office. AH 
that sprouting took place there and then. The sun was 
shining in the window, and I knew it was a fine day in the 
Hills. And I knew I wanted to ride in the hüls with you 
just about thirty miUion times more than I wanted to go to 
the office. And I knew all the time it was impossible. And 
why ? Because of the office. The office wouldn't let me. 
AU my money leared right up on its bind legs and got ia 
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the way and woulds't let me. It's a way that blamed mxmef 
haa of getting in the way. You Imow that yourself. 

"And then I made up my mind that I was to the divid- 
ing of the ways. One way led to the office. The other way 
led to Berkeley. And I took the Berkeley road. I'm never 
goii^ to set foot in the office again. That's all gone, 
finished, over and done with, and I'm letting it slide clean 
to smash and then some. My mind's set on this. You 
See, I've got religion, and it's suie the old-time religion; 
it's love and you, and it's older than the oldest religioa 
in the world. It'a IT, that's what it is — FT, wiüi a cap- 
ital I-T." 

She loc^ed at him with a sudden, startied cspiessifHi. 

"You mean — ?" ahe began. 

"I meaa just that. I'm wi[üng the slate dean. Vm 
letting it all go to smash. When them thirty mSlion dol- 
lars stood up to my face and said I couldn't go out with you 
in the hills to-day, I knew the time bad come for me to put 
my foot down. And I'm putting it down. I've got you, 
. and my strength to work for you, and that little randi in 
Sonoma. That's all I want, and that's all I'm going to 
save out, along with Bob and Wolf, a suit case and a hundied 
and forty hair bridles. AH the rest goes, and good riddauce. 
It's that much junk." 

BuC Dede was in^tent. 

"Then this — this tremendous loss is all unnecxssary P " 
ahe asked. 

"Just what I haven't been telling you. It is necessaiy. 
If that money thinks it can stand up right to my face and 
say I can't go riding with you—" 

"No, no; be serious," Dede broke in. "I don't mean 
that, and you know it. What I want to know is, from a 
Standpoint of business, is this failure ncOTSsary?" 

He shook his bead. 

"Youbet itisn'tnecessary. That's the point of it. rm 
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Bot lettmg go of it because I'm licked to a standstiD by the 
panic and have got to let go. I'm firing it out when Tvt 
licked the panic and am winning, hands down. Tliat just 
shows how little I think of it. It's you that counts, Ettk 
vornan, and I make my play accordii^ly." 

But she drew away from his sheltering arms. 

"You are mad, Elam." 

"Call me that again," he muimm:ed ecstatically. **It's 
Sure sweeter than the chink of millions." 

AH this she ignored. 

"It's madness. You don't know what you are doing — " 

"Oh, yes, I do," he assuied her. "I'm winning the 
dearest wish of my heart. Why, your litüe fingo' is vorth 
more — " 

"Do be sensible for a moment." 

"I was never more sensible in my life. I know what I 
want, and I'm going to get it. I want you and the open 
MT. I want to get my foot off the paving-stones and my 
ear away from the telephone. I want a little ranch-houae in 
one of the prettiest bits of coimtiy God ever made, and I 
want to do the chores around that ranch-house — mük 
cows, and chop wood, and cuny horses, and plough the 
ground, and all the rest of it ; and I want you there in the 
ranch-house with me. I'm plumb tired of everything 
eise, and dean wore out. And I'm sure the luckiest man 
alive, for I've got what money can't buy. I've got you, 
and thirty millions couldn't buy you, nor three thousand 
miDions, nor thirty cents — " 

A knock at the door interrupted him, and he was lef t to 
Stare delightedly at the Crouched Venus and on around 
the room at Dede's dainty possessions, whHe she answered 
the telephone. 

"It is Mr. Hegan," she said, on retuming. "He 13 hold- 
iag the line. He says it is important." 

Dajdight sbook his head and smiled. 
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V "Please teil Mr. Hegan to hang up. I'm done with the 
Office and I don't waut to hear anything about anything." 

A minute later she was back again. 

"He refuses to hang up. He told me to teQ you that 
Unwin is in the office now, waiting to see you, and Harri- 
son, too. Mr. Hegan said that Gnmshaw and Hodgkins 
are in trouble. That it looks as if they are going to break. 
And he Said something about protection." 

It was startling information. BotU Unwin and Harrisoa 
iqiresented big banking corporations, and Daylight kuew 
that if the bouse of Grimshaw aud Hoc^dns went it would 
predpitate a number of faüures and start a fliuiy of serious 
dimenäons. But Daylight smiled, and shook his head, and 
nümicked the stereotyped office tone of voice as he said : — 

"Miss Mason, you will kindly teil Mr. Hegan that there 
15 nothiug doing aad to hang up." 

"But you can't do this," Ehe pleaded. 

"Watch me," he giimly answered. 

"Elam!" 

"Say it again!" he ciied. "Say it again, and a dozen 
Grimshaws and Hod^dns cau smash!" ' 

He caught her by Üie hand and drew her to him. 

"You let Hegan hang on to that line tili he's tired. We 
can't be wasting a second on him on a day like this. He's 
only in love with books and things, but I've got a real live 
woman in my anns that's lovii^ me all the thne she's kick- 
ing over the traces." , 
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"BuT I know something o( the fight you have been mak- 
ing," Dede contended. "If you stop now, all the work you 
have done, everything, will be destroyed. You have no 
light to do it. You can't do it." 

Daylight was obdurate. He shook bis kead and smiled 
tantaiizingly. 

"Nothing will be destroyed, Dede, nothing. You don't 
understand tbis business game. It's done od paper. Don't 
you see ? Wbere's the gold I dug out of Klondike ? Why, 
it's in twenty-dollar gold pieces, in gold watches, in wed- 
ding rings. No matter what bappens to me, the twenty- 
dollar pieces, the watches, and the wedding rings remain. 
Suppose I died right now, It wouldn't affect tbe gold one 
iota. It's sure the same with this present Situation. All 
I stand for is paper. I've got the paper for thousands of 
acres of land. AU right. Bum up the paper, and bum 
nie along with it. The land remains, don't it? The rain 
falls oa it, the seeds sprout in it, the trees grow out of it, the 
houses stand on it, the electric cars run over it. It's paper 
tiat business is run on. I lose my paper, or I lose my üfe, 
it's all the same ; it won't alter one grain of sand in al! that 
land, or twist one blade of grass around sideways. 

"Nothing is going to be lost — not one pile out of the 
docks, not one railroad spike, not' one ounce of steam out 
of the gauge of a ferry-boat. The cars will go on running, 
whether I hold the paper or somebody eise holds it. The 
tide has set toward Oakland. People are beginning to 
pour in. We're selling building lots again. There is no 
»'S Coog\c 
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stopping that tide. No matter what happens to me or the 
paper, them tliree hundred thousaud folks are comiug just 
the same. And there'll be cars to carry them around, and 
houses to hold them, and good water for them to drink, 
and electridty to give them light, and all the rest." 

By this time H^an had arrived in an automobile. The 
honk of it came in through the open window, and they saw 
it stop alongside the big red machine. In the car were 
Unwin and Harrison, while Jones sat with the chaufFeur. 

"I'll sce Hegau," Dayli^t told Dede. "There's no 
need for the rest. Th^ can wait in the machine." 

"Is he drunk?" Hegan whispered to Dede at the door. 

She shook her head and showed bim in. 

*'Good moming, Larry," was Daylight's greeting. "Sit 
down and rest your feet. You sure seem to be in a flutter.'* 

"I am," the little Irishman snapped back. "Grimsbaw 
and Hodgkins are going to smash if something isn't done 
quick. Why didn't you come to the office ? What are you 
going to do about it?" 

"Nothing," Daylight drawled lazüy. "Except let them 
smash, I guess — " 

"But — " 

"I've had no dealings with Grimshaw and Hodgkins. 
I don't owe them anything. Besides, I'm going to smasb 
myself . Look here, Larry, you know me. You know when 
I make «p my mind I mean it. Well, I've sure made up 
my mind. I'm tired of the whole game. I'm letüng go 
of it as fast as I can, and a smash is the quiekest way to 
let go." 

Hegan stared at bis chief, then passed bis horror-stricken 
gaze on to Dede, who nodded in sympathy. 

"So let her smash, Larry," Daylight went on. "All 
you've got to do is to protect yourself and all our frioids. 
Now you listen to me while I teil you what to do. Every- 
thing is in good shape to do it. Nobody must get hmrt. 
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Eveiytx)dy that stood by me must come thiough without 
dam^e. AU the back wages and salaries must be paid 
pronto. All the money I've switched away from the water 
Company, the street cars, and the fernes must be switched 
back. And you won't get hurt yourself none. Eveiy 
Company you got stock in will come through — " 

"You are crazy, Daylight !" the litüe lawyer cricd out. 
*' This is all babbÜng lunacy. What is the matter with you ? 
You haven't been eating a drug or something ? ' 

"I sure have," Daylight smiled reply. "And I'm nöw 
ooi^hing it up. I'm äck of living in a dty and playing 
busiaess. I'm going off to the sunshine, and the country, 
and the green grass. And Dede, here, is going with me. 
So you've got the chance to be the first to a>ngiatulate me." 

"Congratulate the — the devil !" Hegau spluttered. 
"Fm not going to stand for this sort of fooU^mess." 

"Oh, yes,you are; because if youdon't there'll be a bi^er 
smash and some foUts will most likely get hurt. ^You're 
worth a million or more yourself, now, and if you listen 
to me you come through with a whole skin. I want to get 
hurt, and get hurt to the limit. That's what I'm looking 
for, and there's no man or bimch of men can get between 
me and what I'm looking for. Sawee, Hegan? Sawee?" 

"What have you done to bim ? " Hegan snarled at Dede. 

"Hold on there, Larry." For the first time Dayl^t's 
voice was sharp, while aÜ the old lines of cnielty in his face 
stood forth. "Miss Mason is going to be my wife, and 
whüe I don't mind your talking to her all you want, you've 
got to use a difFerent tone of voice or you'll be headiag for 
a hospital, which will sure be an unexpected sort of smash. 
And let me teil you one other thiog. This- all is my doing. 
She says I'm crazy, too." 

rtegan shook bis head in speechless sadness and continued 
to Stare. 

"Theie'll be temporary receiverships, of course," Day- 
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Ught advised; "but they won't bother none or last long. 
What you must do immediately is to save everybody — 
the men that have beeu letting tbeir wages ride with me, 
all the creditors, and all the coucems that have stood by. 
There's the wad of land that New Jersey crowd has been 
dickering for. They'U take all of a couple of thousand 
acres and will dose now if you give them half a chance. 
That Fairmount section is the cream of it, and theyll dig 
up as high as a thousand dollars an acre for a part of it. 
That'll help out some. That five-hundred acre tract 
beyond, you'Il be lucky if they pay two hundied an acre." 

Dede, who had been scarcely hstening, seemed abruptly 
to make up her mind, and stepped forward where she con- 
fronted the two men. Her face was pale, but set with de- 
termination, so that Daylight, looking at it, was reminded 
of the day when she first rode Bob. 

"Wait," she Said. "I want to say something. Elam, 
if you do this insane thing, I won't many you. I refuse to 
marry you." 

Hegan, in spite of his misery, gave her a quick, gratefui 
k)ok. 

"I'll take my chance on that," Daylight began. 

"Wait!" she again intemipted. "And if you don't do 
this thing, I will many you." 

"Letmeget this proposition clear." Daylight spoke with 
exasperating slowness and deUberation, "As I understand 
it, if I keep right on at the business game, you'll sure many 
me? You'Il many me if I keep on working my head oü 
and drinking Martinis?" 

After each question he paused, while she nodded an affir- 
mation. 

"And you'Il marry me right away?" 

"Yes." 

"To-day? Now?" 

"Yes." 
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He pondered for a moment. 

"No, little woman, I won't do it. It won't work, and ytm 
know it yourself . I want you — all of you ; and to get it 
I'll have to jjve you all of myself, and there'il be dam little 
of myself left over to give if I stay with the business game. 
Why, Dede, with you on the ranch with me, I'm sure of you 
— and of myself. I'm sure of you, anyway. You can 
talk will or won't all yoü want, but you're sure going to 
marry me just the same. And now, Larry, you'd better 
be going. I'll be at the hotel in a little while, and since I'm 
not going a step into the office again, bring all papers to 
sign and the rest over to my rooms. And you can get me 
on the 'phone there any time. This smash is going throu^. 
Sawee ? I'm quit and done." 

He stood up as a sign for Hegan to go. The latter was 
plainly stunned. He also rose to his feet, but stood look- 
ing helplessly around. 

"Sheer, dowmight, absolute insanity," he muttered. 

Daylight put his band on the other'a Shoulder. 

"Bück up, Larry. You're always taUdng about the 
wonders of human nature, and here I am giving you another 
sample of it and you ain't appreciating it. I'm a bigger 
dieamer than you are, that's all, and I'm sure dreaming 
what's Coming true. It's the biggest, best dream I ever had, 
and I'm going after it to get it — " 

"By losing all you've got," Hegan e^loded at Mm. 

"Sure — by losing all I've got that I don't want. But 
I'm h ang ing on to them hundred and forty hair bridles just 
the same. Now you'd better hüstle out to Unwin and Har- 
rison and get on down town. I'll be at the hotel, and you 
can call me up any time." 

He tumed to Dede as soon as Hegan was gone, and took 
her by the hand. 

"And now, little woman, you needn't come to the office 
any more. Consida yourself discharged. And remonber, 
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I was your employo', so you'vs got to onne to me for a leo 
ommeDdation, and if you're oot leal good, I won't give you 
one. In the meantime, you just rest up and tbink about 
what tbings you want to pack, because we'll just about 
have to set up housdceeping on your stuff — leastways, the 
front pari of the house." 

" But, Elam, I won't, I won't ! If you do this mad thiDg 
1 oever will many you." 

She attempted to take ber band away, but be dosed (m '& 
witb a protecting, fatberly clasp. 

"Will you be strai^t and bonest ? AU rigbt, bere goes. 
Whicb would you sooner have — me and tbe mcmey, oi me 
and tbe ranch?" 

"But — " shebegan. 

*'No buts. Me and the money?" 

Sbe did Dot answer. 

"Me and the ranch?" 

Still she did not answer, and stül be was undistuifoed. 

"You see, I know youi answer, Dede, and tbere's notbiog 
more to say. Here's where you and I quit and hit tbe 
high places for Sonoma. You make up your mind what you 
want to pack, and I'll bave some m^ out bere in a couple 
of days to do it for you. It will be about tbe last wölk 
anybody eise ever does for us. You and I will do tbe un- 
packing and the arranging ourselves." 

Sbe made a last attempt. 

"Elam, won't you be reasonable? liiere is time to re- 
consider. I can telephone down and catch Mt. Hegau as 
soon as he reaches the office — " 

"Wby, I'm the only reasonable man in the bimch ri^t 
now," be rejoined. "Look at me — as calm as youplease, 
and as happy as a king, wbile they're fluttering aiound like 
a lot of cranky bens wbose heads are liable to be cut ofi." 

"I'd cry, if I thought it would do any good," she threat- 
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*'Iii which case I reckon I'd have to hold you in my arms 
Bome more and sort of aoothe you down," he threatened 
back. "And now I'm going to go. It's too bad you got 
lid of Mab. You could have sent her up to the ranch. 
But I'll see you've got a mare to ride of some sort or other." 

As he stood at the top of the steps, leaving, she said : — 

"You needn't send those man. There will be no packing, 
because I am not going to marry you." 

"I'm not a bit scared," he answered, and woit down ths 
fteos. 
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Thk£E days later, Daylight rode to Berkeley in bis red 
car, It was for the last time, for on the morrow the b^; 
machine passed into another's possession. It had been a 
strenuous tliree days, for his smash had been the biggest the 
panic had predpitated in California. The papers had been 
fiUed with it, and a great cry of indignation had gone up 
from the very men who later found that Daylight had fully 
protected their interests. It was these facts, Coming slowly 
to light, that gave rise to the widely r^^eated charge that 
Daylight had gone insane. It was the unammous convic- 
tion among business men that no sane man could possibly 
behave in such fjishion. On the other hand, neither h^ 
prolonged steady drinking nor his aSair with Dede became 
public, so the only conciusi(m attainable was that the wild 
finander fiom Alaska had gone lunatic. And Daylight had 
grinned and a)nfiimed the su^pidcm by ref using to see the 
reporters. 

He halted the automobOe betöre Dede's door, and met 
her with his same rushing tactics, mcloäi^ her in bis anns 
before a word could be uttered. Not until afterwaid, 
whea she had recovered hetself from him and got him seated, 
did he begin to speak. 

"I've done it," he announced. "YouVe seen the news- 
papers, of course. I'm plumb deaned out, and I've just 
caÜed around to find out what day you feel like starting 
(or Glen Ellen. Itll have to be soon, for it's real expansive 
Uvii^ in Oakland these days. My boaid at the hotei is 
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only paid to the end of the week, and I can't afford to stay 
•n after tbat. And beginning with to-morrow I've got to 
use the street oars, and they sure eat up the nickels." 

He paused, and waited, and looked at her. Indedsion 
and trouble showed on her face. Thea the sniile he knew so 
well began to grow on her lips and in her eyes, imtil she 
thxew back her head and laughed in the cid forthright 
boyish way. 

" When are those men Coming to pack for me ? " she asked. 

And again she laughed and simulated a vain attempt to 
escape his bearlike arms. 

"Dear Elam," she whispered ; "dear Elam." And of her- 
seif, for the first time, she kissed him. 

She ran her hand caressingly through his hair. 

"Your eyes are all gold right now," he said. "I can look 
in them and teil just how much you love me." 

"They have been all gold for you, Elam, for a long timc. 
I think, on our little ranch, they will always be all gold." 

"Yöur Tiaif has gold in it, too, a sort of fiery gold." He 
tumed her face suddenly and held it betWeen his hands and 
kwked long into her eyes. "And your eyes were füll of gold 
only the oüier day, when you said you wouldn't majry me." 

She nodded and laughed, 

"You would have your will," she confessed. "But I 
couldn't be a party to such madness. AH that money was 
yours, not mine. But I was loving you aJl the time, Elam, 
for the great big boy you are, breaking the thirty-million toy 
with which you had grown tired of plajdng. And when I 
said no, I knew all the time it was yes. And I am sure that 
my eyes were golden all the time, I had only one fear, and 
that was that you would fail to lose everything. Because, 
dear, I knew I should marry you anyway, and I did so want 
just you and the ranch and Bob and Wolf and those horsehair 
bridles. Shall I teil you a secret? As soon as you left, 
I telephoned the man to whom I sold Mab." 
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She hid her face ^ainst his breast for an instant, and then 
looked at him again, gladly tadiant. 

"You see, Elam, in spite of what my Ups said, my mind 
was made up then. I — I simply had to marry you. But 
I was praying you would succeed in losing eveiything. And 
so I tried to find what had become of Mab. But the man 
had sold her and did not know what had become of her. 
You see, I wanted to ride with you over the Glen Ellen hilb, 
on Mab and you on Bob, just as I had ridden with you through 
the Piedmont hüls." 

The disclosure of Mab's whereabouts trembled on Day- 
light's Ups, but he forbore. 

"I'll promise you a mare that youll like just as much as 
Mab," be said. 

But Dede shook her head, and on that one pennt refused 
to be comforted. 

"Now, I've got an idea," Daylight said, hastening to get 
the conversation on less perilous ground. "We're running 
away from dties, and you have no kith nor kin, so it don't 
seem exactly right that we should start off by getting manied 
in a dty. So here's the idea : I'll run up to the rauch and 
get things in shape around the house and give the caretaker 
his walking-papers. You foUow me in a couple of days, 
Coming on the moming train. I'll have the preacher £xed 
and waiting. And here's anoiher idea. You brii^ your 
riding togs in a suit case. And as soon as the ceremony's 
over, you can go to the hotel and change. Then out you 
come, and you find me waiting with a couple of horses, and 
we'll ride over the landscape so as you can see the prettiest 
parts of the ranch the first thing. And she's sure pretty, 
that ranch. And now that it's settled, I'll be waiting for you 
at the moming train day after to-morrow." 

Dede blushed as she spoke. 

"You are such a hurricane." 

"Well, ma'am," he drawled, "I suie hate to bum da^ight. 
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And you and I have bumed a heap of daylight We've bcca 
scandalously extravagant. We migbt have bee» married 
years ago." 

Two days later, Daylight stood waiting outäde the little 
Glen Ellen hotel. The ceremony was over, and he had left 
Dede to go inside and change into her ridmg-habit whiie he 
brought the horses. He held them now, Bob and Mab, 
and in the shadow of the watering-trough Wolf lay and looked 
(MU Already two days of ardent California stm had touched 
with new fires the andent bronze in Daylight's face. But 
iraimer still was the glow that came into his cheeks and 
bumed in his eyes as he saw Dede Coming out the door, rid- 
ing-whip in hand, dad in the familiär corduroy skirt and 
l^^jings of the old Fiedmont days. There was Warmth and 
0OW in her own face as she aoswered his gaze and glanced on 
past hi'in to the horses. Then she saw Mab, But her gaze 
leaped back to the man, 

"Oh, Elam !" she breathed, 

It was almost a. prayer, but a prayer that induded a 
thousand meanings. Daylight strove to feign sheepishness, 
but his heart was sJnging too wild a song for mere playf ulness. 
All things had been in the naming of his name — reproach, 
refined away by gratitude, and all compounded of jc^ and 
love. 

She stepped forward and caressed the mare, and again 
tumed and looked at the man, and breathed : — 

"Oh, Elam!" 

And all that was in her voice was in her eyes, and in them 
Daylight glimpsed a profundity deeper and wider than any 
!peech or thought — the whole vast inarticulate mystery 
and wonder of sex and love. 

Again he strove for playf ulaess of speech, but it was too 
great a moment for even love facetiousness to enter in. 
Neither spoke. She gathered the reins, and, beoding, Day- 
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%ht recdved her foot in his band. She sprang, as he lifted, 
and gained the saddle. The next moment he was mounted 
and beside her, and, with Wolf sliding aloQg ahead in his 
typical wolf-trot, they went up the hill that led out of towa 
— two lovers on two chestnut sorrel steeds, riding out 
and away to honeymoon through the warm sununer day. 
Daylight feit himself drunken as with wine. He was at 
the topmost pinnacle of hfe. Higher ihan thJs no man 
could climb nor had ever dlmbed. It was his day of 
days, his love-time and his mating-time, and all crowned 
by this virginal possession of a mate who had sald "Oh, 
Elam," as she had said it, and looked at him out of her 
soul as she had looked. 

They cleared the crest of the hill, and he i^tched the Joy 
mount in her face as she gazed on the sweet, fresh land. 
He pointed out the group of heavily wooded knolls acioss 
the rollii^ Stretches of ripe grain. 

"They're ours," he said. "And they're only a sample 
of the ranch. Wait tili you see the big canon. There 
are 'coons down there, and back here on the Sonoma 
there are mink. And deer ! — why, that mountain's sure 
thick with them, and I reckon we can scare up a mountain- 
lion if we want to real hard. And, say, there's a little 
meadow — weU, I ain't going to teil you another word. 
You wait and see for yourself." 

They tumed in at the gate, where the road to the day- 
pit crossed the fields, and both sniSed with delight as the 
warm aroma of the ripe hay rose in their nostrils, As on his 
first Visit, the larks were uttering their rieh notes and flutter- 
ing up before the horses until the woods and the flower- 
scattered glades were reached, when the larks gave way to 
blue jays and woodpeckers. 

"We're on our land now," he said, as they left the hay- 
field behind, " It nms right across country over the rou^est 
parts- Just you wait and see." 
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As on the fiist day, he tumed aside from tbe day-pit and 
wotked through the woods to the left, passing the first spring 
and jumping the horses over the mined remnants of the 
stake-and-rider fence. Fromhereon.Dedewasm anunend- 
ing ecstasy. By the spring that gurgled among the red- 
woods grew another great wild Uly, bearing on its slender 
stalk the prodigious outbiurst of white waxen bells. Tliis 
time he did not dismount, but led the way to the deep 
canon where the stream had cut a passage among the knolls. 
He had been at work here, and a steep and slippery horse 
trail now crossed the creek, so they rode up beyond, through 
the sombre redwood twiüght, and, farther on, throu^ a 
tangled wood of oak and madioöo. They came to a small 
dearing of several acres, where the grain stood waist high. 

"OuTS," Daylight said. 

Sbe beut in hei saddle, plucked a stalk of the i^ grain, 
and nibbied it between her teeth. 

" Sweet mountain hay," she med. "The krnd Mab Kkes." 

And thioughout the ride she continued to utter cries and 
ejaculations of surprise and delight. 

"And you never told me all this I " she reproached him, 
as they looked across the little Clearing and over the descend^ 
ing slopes of woods to the great curving sweep of Sonoma 
VaUey. 

" Come," he said ; and they tnmed and went back through 
the forest shade, crossed the stieam and came to the Uly by 
the spring. 

Here, also, where the way led up the tangle of the steep 
hiU, he had cut a roi^h horse trail. As they forced their 
way up the z^ags, they caught glimpses out and down 
throi^ the sea of foliage. Yet always were their farthest 
glimpses stopped by the closing vistas of green, and, yet 
always, as they climbed, did the forest roof arch overhead, 
with only here and there rifts that permitted shattered 
shafts of sunUght to penetrate. And all about tbem were 
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fems, a score of varieües, from the tiny gold-backs and 
maidenhair to huge Brakes siz and eight feet tall. Below 
them, as they monnted, they glimpsed great gnarled trunks 
and branches of andent trees, and above them were similar 
great gnailed branclies. 

Dede stopped her horse and sighed wiüi the beauly of it 
aU. 

"It is as if we are swimmers," she said, "ri^i^ out of a 
deep pool of green tranquillity. Up above is the sky and the 
sun, but this is a pool, and we are fathoms deep." 

They started tbeir horses, but a dog-tooth violet, shoulder- 
ing amongst the maidenhair, caught her eye and made her 
lein in again^ 

They deared tlie crest and emerged from the pool as if 
into another world, for now they were in the thidtet of vd- 
vet-trunked young madrofios and looking down the open, 
suQ-washed hitlside, acioss the nodding grasses, to the drifts 
of blue and white nemophüie that carpeted the tiny meadow 
on either ^e the tiny stream. Dede dapped her hands. 

"It's sure prettier than office fumiture," Daylight re- 
marked. 

"It sure is," she answered. 

And Daylight, who knew his weakness in the use of Üie 
particular word sure, knew that she had repeated it deUber- 
ately and with love. 

They crossed the stream and took the cattle track over 
the low rocky hiU and through the scrub forest of numzanita, 
tQl they emerged on the nezt tiny Valley with its meadow- 
bordered streamlet. 

"If we don't run into some quaÜ pretty soon, I'll be sur- 
prised some," Daylight sakl. 

And as the words left his Ups there was a wild series of 
explosive thnimmings as the old quaü arose from all about 
Wolf, while the young ones scuttied for saiety and dia- 
appeared miraculously before the spectators' vesy eyes. 
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He showed her the hawk's nest he had foimd in the light- 
ning-shattered top of the redwood, and she discovered a 
wood-rat's nest which he had not seen before. Nezt they 
took the old wood-road and came out on the dozen acres of 
Clearing where the wine grapes grew in the wine-colored 
volcanic soil. Then they followed the cow-path through 
more woods and thickets and scattered glades, and dropped 
down the hillside to wheie the f arm-house, poised on the lip 
of the big cafion, came into view only when they were right 
iq>on it.* 

Dede stood on the wide porch that ran the length of the 
house while Daylight tied the horses. To Dede it was 
very quiet. It was the dry, warm, breathless calm of Cali- 
fornia midday. All the world seemed dozing. From some- 
where pigeons were cooing lazQy. With a deep si^ of 
satisfacüon, Wolf, who had drunk bis £11 at all the streams 
along the way, dropped down in the cool shadow of the 
potch. She heard the footsteps of Daylight retuming, and 
caught her breath with a quick intake. He took her band in 
his, and, as be tumed the door-knob, feit her hesitate. Then 
he put im ann around her; the door swung open, and 
together they passed in. 
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Many [»ersons, themselves dty-bred and dty-reared, have 
fled to the soil and succeeded in winning great happiness. 
In such cases tliey have succeeded only by going through a. 
process of savage disillusionment. But with Dede and 
DayUght it was different. They had both been bom m the 
soil, and they knew its naked simpUdües and lawer ways. 
They were like two persons, after far wandering, who had 
merely come home again. There was less of the unexpected 
in tbeir dealings with nature, while theirs was all the delight 
of reminiscence. Wbat might appear sordid and squaUd t» 
the fastidiously reared, was to them eminently wholesome 
and natural. The commerce of nature was to them no 
unknown and untried trade. They made fewer mistakes. 
- They already knew, and it was a joy to remember what they 
had forgotten. 

And another thing they leamed was that it was easier for 
one who has gorged at the flesh-pots to content himself with 
the meagreness of a cnist, than for one who has known only 
the crust, Not that their life was meagre. It was that 
they found keener deUghts and deeper satlsfactions in litüe 
thii^. DayUght, who had-played the game in its biggest 
and most fantastic aspects, found that here, on the slopes 
of Sonoma Moimtain, it was still the same old game. Man 
had still work to perfonn, forces to combat, obstades to 
overcome. When he experimented in a small way at rais- 
ing a few pigeons for market, he found no less zest in cal- 
culating in squabs than formerly when he had caloiiated 
in millions. Achievement was no less achievement, wbile 
340 
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the process of it seemed more rational and received the sanc- 
tion of his reason. 

The domestic cat that had gone wild and that preyed on 
his pigeons, he found, by the comparative Standard, to be of 
HO less paramount menace than a Charles Klinkner in tlie 
field of finance, trying to raid him for ESveral millions. The 
hawks and weasels and 'coons were so many Dowsetts, Let- 
tonSj and Guggenhammers that stmck at hirn secretly. 
The sea of wild Vegetation that tossed its surf against the 
boundaries of all his Clearings and that sometimes crept in 
and flooded in a Single week. was no mean enemy to contend 
withandsubdue. Hisfat-soiled vegetäble-garden in the nook 
of hüls that faÜed of its best was a problem of engrossing 
importance, and when he had solved it by putting in drain- 
tjle, the.Joy of the achievement was ever with him. He 
never worked in it and found the seil unpacked and tractable 
without experiencing the thrill of accomphshment. 

There was the matter of the plumbing. He was enabled to 
purchase the materials through a lucky sale of a number of 
his hair bridles. The work he did himseH, though more 
than once he was forced to call in Dede to hold tight with a 
pipe-wrench. And in the end, when the bath-tub and the 
stationary tubs were installed and in working order, he 
could scarcely tear himself away from the contemplation of 
what his hands had wrought. The first evening, missing 
him, Dede sought and found him, lamp in band, staring with 
silent glee at the tubs. He rubbed his band over their 
smooth wooden Ups and laughed aloud, and was as shame- 
faced as any boy when she caught bim thus secretly ex- 
ultii^ in his own prowess. 

It was this adventure in wood-working and plumbing that 
brought about the building of the Uttle workdiop, where he 
slowly gathered a collection of loved tools. And he, who in 
the old days, out of his millions, could purchase immediately 
whatever he might desire, leamed the new joy of the posses- 
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eion that follows upon rigid economy and desire kmg 
delayed. He waited three months before daring Üae ertrava- 
gance of a Yankee screw-driver, and his glee in the niarvel- 
lous little mechamsm was so keen that Dede concöved 
forthright a great idea. For six montlis she saved her e^- 
money, which was hers by right of aIIotment,and on hisbirth- 
day presented hiin with a tuming-lathe ol wonderful simpüc- 
ity and multifarious effidendes. And their mutual delight 
in the tool, whidi was his, was only equalled by their delight 
in Mab's first foal, whidi was Dede's spedal private property. 

It was not imtil the second summer that Daylight built the 
huge fireplace that outrivalled Ferguson's across the valley. 
FoT all these Üiings took lime, and Dede and Daylight were 
not in a burry. Theirs was not the mistake of the average 
dty-dweller who flees in iiltia-modem innocence to the seil. 
They did not essay too mudi. Neither did they have a 
mortgage to dear, nor did they desire wealth. They wanted 
little in the way of food, and they had no rent to pay. So 
they planned unambitiously, reserving their lives for eadi 
other and for the compensations of country-dwelling from 
which the average country-dweller is barred. From Fer- 
guson's example, too, they pro£ted much. Here was a man 
who a^ed for but the plainest fare ; who ministered to his 
own ämple needs with his own hands ; who worked out as a 
laborer only when he needed money to buy books and maga- 
zines ; and who saw to it that the major portion of his waking 
time was for enjoyment. He loved to loaf long af temoons in 
the shade with his books or to be i^ with the dawn and away 
over the hüls. 

On occasion he accompanied Dede and Daylight on deer 
hunts through the wild cafions and over the rugged steeps 
of Hood Mountain, thou^ more often Dede and Daylight 
were out alone. This riding was one of then- diief joys. 
Every wrinkle and crease in lie hüls they explored, and they 
came to know every secret spring and hidden ddl in the 
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vfaole surrounding wall of the Valley. They leamed all the 
trails and cow-paths ; but nothing delighted them more than 
to essay the roughest and most impossible rides, where they 
were ^d to crouch and crawl along the narrowest deer- 
nms, Bob and Mab struggüng and fordng their way along 
behiud. 

Back from their rides they brought the seeds and bulbs of 
wÜd flowers to plant in favoring nooks on the ranch. Along 
the foot trail which led down the side of the b^ caSon to 
the intake of the water-pipe, they estabhshed their femtry. 
It was not a. formal affair, and the fems were left to them- 
selves. Dede and Daylight merely introduced new ones 
from time to time, changing them from one wild habitat to 
another. It was the same with the mld lilac, which Day- 
light had sent to him from Mendodno County. It became 
pari of the wildness of the rauch, and, after being helped for 
a season, was left to its own devices. They used to gather 
the seeds of the California poppy and scatter them over their 
own acres, so that the orange-colored blossoms spangled the 
äeids of moimtain hay and prospered in flaming dxifts in 
the fence comers and along the edges of the Clearings. 

Dede, who had a fondness for cattails, established a 
fringe of them along the meadow stream, where they were 
left to fight it oijt with the water-cress. And when the 
latter was threatened with exünction, Daylight developed 
(me of the shaded Springs into his water-cress garden and de- 
dared war upon any invading cattail. On her wedding day 
Dede had discovered a long dog-tooth violet by the zigzag 
trail above the redwood spring, and here she continued to 
plant more and more. The open hillside above the tiny 
meadow became a colony of Mariposa lüies. This was due 
mainly to her efforts, while Daylight, who rode with a short- 
handled axe on his saddle-bow, cleared the litüe manzanita 
wood on the rocky hül cf all its dead and dying and over- 
crowded weaklings. 
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They did not labor at these tasks. Nor were tbey taski. 
Merely in passing, they paused, f rom time to time, and lent 
a hand to nature. These flowers and shnibs grew of them- 
selves, and their presence was no violation of the natural 
enviionnient. The man and the woman made no eEfort to 
introduce a flower or shnib that did not of its own i^;ht be- 
long. Nor did they protect them froin their enemies. Tle 
horses and the colts and the cows and the calves ran at pas- 
ture amoi^ them or over them, and flower er shnib had to 
take its chance. Bot the beasts were not noticeabty destnic- 
tive, for they were few in number and the ranch was large. 
On the other hand, Daylight could have taken in fully a 
dozen horses to pastiure, which would have eamed him a 
dollar and a half per head per month. But this he refused 
to do, because of the devastation such close pasturing would 
produce. 

Ferguson came over to celebrate the housewarming that 
followed the achievement of the great stone fireplace. Day- 
light had ridden across the valley more than once to confer 
with him about the undertaking, and he was the only other 
present at the sacred fimction of l%hting the ärst fire. By 
removing a partition, Daylight had thrown two rooms intö 
one, and this was the b^ living-room where Dede's treasures 
were placed — her books, and paintings and photographs, 
her piano, the Crouched Venus, the chafing-djsh and all its 
glittering accessories. Already, in addition to her own wüd- 
animal skins, were those of deer and coyote and one moun- 
tain-Iion which Daylight had killed. The tanning he had 
done himself, slowly and laboriously, in frontier fashion. 

He handed the match to Dede, who Struck it and lighted 
the fire. The crisp manzanita wood crackled as the flames 
leaped up and assaüed the dry bark of the larger logs. Then 
she leaned in the shelter of her husband's arm, and the three 
stood and looked in breathless suspense. When Ferguson 
gave judgment, it was with beaming face and extended band. 

Cookie 
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*'Slie draws I By crickey, she draws !" he cried. 

He shook Daylight's band ecstatically, and Daylight 
shook bis with equal fervor, and, bendii^, kissed Dede on 
tbe lips. Tbey were as ezultant over the success of tbeir 
simple bandiwork as anygteat captaiu at astonishing victoty. 
In Fei^uson's eyes was actually a suspidous moisture, 
while tbe woman pressed even more closely against tbe man 
whose acbievement it was. He caught her up suddenly in 
bis anns and wbiiled her away to the piano, crying out : 
" Come on, Dede I TheGlorial TheGlctial" 

And white the flames rose in the firqilace that woiked, 
the triumi^iant strains of tbe TweUth Mass lolled forth. 
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Dayejget had made no assertfon of total abstinence, 
though he had not taken a diink for months after the day 
he lesolved to let his business go to smash. Soon he 
pioved himself streng enough to dare to take a drink with- 
out taking a second. On the other band, with his Coming 
to live in the country, had passed all desire and need for 
drink. He feit no yeaming for it, and even forgot that it 
existed. Yet he refused to be afraid of it, and in town, on 
occasion, when invited by the storekeqwr, would reply: 
"AU right, son. If my taking a drink will make you happy, 
here goes. Whiskey for mine." 

But such a drink begat no desire for a second. It made no 
impression. He was too profoiuiHIy strong to be affected by 
a thimbleful. As he had prophesiel to Dede, Buming Day- 
light, the dty finander, had <üed a quick death on the randi, 
and his younger brother, the Daylight from Alaska, had 
taken his place. The threatened inundation of fat had sub- 
sided, and all his old-time Indian leanness and litheness 
of musde had retumed. So, Ukewise, dld the <Ad süght 
hollows in his cheeks come back. For bim they indicated 
the pink of physical condition. He became the acknowl- 
ec^ed strong man of Sonoma Valley, the heaviest lifter and 
hardest winded ^nong a husky race of farmer folk. And 
once a year he celebrated his birthday in the old-fashloned 
frontier way, cballenging all the Valley to come up the hill 
to the ranch and be put on its back. And a fair portion of 
the Valley responded, brought the women-folk and children 
abng, and picnicked for the day. 
346 
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At first, when in need of ready cash, he had followed 
Ferguson's example of working at day's Labor ; but he was 
Dot long in gravitating to a form of work ibat was more stim- 
ulating and more satisfying, and that aüowed hJm even more 
time for Dede and the ranch and the perpetual riding through 
the hüls. Haviug been challenged by the blacksmith, in a 
^irit of banter, to attempt the breaking of a certain incor- 
rigible colt, he succeeded so signally as to eam quite a reputa- 
tion as a horse-breaker. And soon he was able to eam 
whatever money he desired at this, to him, agreeable work. 

A sugar king, whose breeding farm and training stables 
were at Caliente, thiee miles away, sent for him in time of 
need, and, before the year was out, offered him the manage- 
ment of the stables. But Daylight smiled and shook bis 
head. Furthemore, he refuscd to undertake the breaking 
of as many anJmals as were offered. "I'm sure not going 
to die from overwork," he assured Dede ; and he accepted 
such work only when he had to have money. Later, he 
fenced off a small nm in the pasture, where, from time to 
time, he took in a limited number of incomgibles. 

"We've got the ranch and each other," he told his wife. 
"and rd sooner ride with you to Hood Mountain anyday 
than eam forty dollars. You can't buy sunsets, and lovii^ 
wives, and cool spring water, and such folderols, with 
forty dollars ; and forty million dollars can't buy back for 
me one day that X didn't ride with you to Hood Moun- 
tain." 

His life was eminently wholesome and natural. Early to r 
bed, he slept like an infant and was up with the dawn. AI- 
ways with something to do, and with a thousand Httle 
things that enticed but did not clamor, he was himself never 
overdone. Nevertheless, there were times when both he and 
Dede were not above confessing tiredness at bedtime after 
seventy or eighty miles in the saddle. Sometimes, when he 
hmd acciunulated a little money, and when the season f avored, 
B.DHU 
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they would mount Üieir horses, with saddle-bags bdimd, and 
ride away over tlie wall of the valley and down into the other 
Valleys. When night feil, they put up at the first convenient 
farm oi village, and on the morrow they would ride on, 
without definite plan, tnerely continuing to ride on, day 
after day, uutil their money gave out and they were com- 
pelled to retum. On such trips they would be gone any- 
where £rom a week to ten days er two weeks, and once they 
managed a threeweeks' trip. Theyeven planned ambitiously 
some day when they were disgracefuIlyprosperou5,to ride al 
the way up to Daylight's boyhood home in Eastem Oregon, 
stopping on the way at Dede's girlhood home in Siskiyou. 
And all the joys of antidpation were thdra a thousand 
times as th^ contemplated the detailed delights of thk 
grand adventure. 

One day, stopping to Tnafl a letter at the Glen Oen post- 
Office, they were haQed by the blacksmith. 

"Say, Daylight," he said, "a young fdlow named Sloason 
sends you bis regards. He came through in an auto, on the 
way to Santa Rosa. He wanted to kiH)w if you didn't live 
hereabouts, but the crowd with hJTn was in a hurry. So 
he sent you hi& regards and said to teil you he'd taken your 
advice and was stül going on breaking Ms own record." 

Daylight had long since told Dede of the incident. 

"Slosson?" he meditated, "Slosson? Thatmust be the 
hammer-thrower. He put my hand down twice, the young 
scamp." He tumed suddenly to Dede, "Say, it's only 
twelve miles to Santa Rosa, and the horses are fresh." 

She divined what was in bis naind, of which bis twinklii^ 
eyes and sheepish, boyish grin gave suffident advertisement, 
and she smiled and nodded acquiescense. 

" We'll cut across by Bennett Valley," he said. '' It's nearer 
that way." 

There was little difficulty, once in Santa Rosa, of find- 
Bi{ Slosson. He asd his party had repstered at the 
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Oberlin Hotel, and Daylight encountered Üie young bam- 
mer-thrower Mmself in tfae office. 

"Look, here, son, " Daylight announced, as soon as he had 
mtroduced Dede, "I've come to go you another äutter at 
Üiat band game. Here's a likely place." 

Slosson smiled and accepted. The two men faced each 
other, the elbows of their right aims on the counter, the 
htuids clasped. Slosaon's hasd quicldy forced backward and 
down. 

" You're the flrst man that ever succeeded in doing it," he 
Said. "Let's try it again." 

"Sure," Daylight answered. "And don't forget, son, 
that you're the £rst man that put mine down. That's 
why I lit out after you to-day." 

Again they clasped hands, and ^ain Slosson's band went 
down. He was a broad-shouldered, heavy-muscled youi^ 
gjant, at least half a head taller than Daylight, and he 
frankly expressed bis cbagrin and asted for a third trial. 
This time he steeled himself to the effort, and for a moment 
the issue was in doubt. With öushed face and set teeth be 
■let the other's strength tiU bis crackling muscles faiied bim. 
The air exploded sharply from bis tensed lui^, as be re- 
lased in surrender, and the band dropped Umply down. 

"You're too many for me," be confessed. "I only hope 
you'll keep out of the banimer-throwing game," 

DayUgbt laughed and sbook bis bead. 

"We might compromise, and each stay in bis own class. 
You stick to hammer-throwing, and I'll go on tuming down 
hauds." 

But Slosson refused to accept defeat 

"Say," he cailed out, as Dayl^t and Dede, astride their 
horses, were preparing to depart. "Say — do you mind 
if I lock you up next year? I'd like to tackle you again," 

"Sure, son. You're welcome to a flutter any time, 
TTiougb I give you fair waming that you'il have to go 
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some. Youll have to train up, for I'm ploughmg aacl 
chopping wood and breaking colts tbese days." 

Now and ^ain, on the way home, Dede could hear her 
\»g boy-husband chuckling gleefully. As they halted Uiot 
horses on the topof the divide out of Bennett Valley, inorder 
to watch the sunset, he ranged alongside and sÜpped bis 
arm around her waist. 

"Ijttle woman," he said, "you're sure responäble for it 
all. And I leave it to you, if all the money in creation is 
worth as much as one ann like that when it's got a sweet 
little woman like this to go around." 

For of all his ddights in the new life, Dede was bis gieat- 
est. As he ezplained to her more than once, he had been 
afraid of love all his llfe only in the end to come to find it 
the greatest thing in the world. Not alone were the two 
well mated, but in cconing to live on the ranch they had 
selected the best sofl in which their love would prosper. la 
spite of her books and music, there was in her a wholesome 
simplidty and love of the open and natural, white Daylight, 
in every fibre of him, was essentially an open-air man. 

Of one thing in D«ie, DayUght never got over marvelling 
about, and that was her efficient hands — the hands that he 
had first seen taking down flying ahorthand notes and tick- 
ing away at the typewriter ; the hands that were finn to 
hold a magnificent brüte like Bob, that wonderfully äashed 
over the k^s of the piano, that were imhesitant in household 
tasks, and that were twin mirades to caress and to run 
rippling fingers through his hair. But Daylight was not 
unduly uxorious. He lived his man's life just as she lived 
her woman's life. There was proper division of labor in 
the work they indlvidually performed, But the whole was 
entwined and woven into a fabric of mutual interest and 
consideration. He was as deeply interested in her cooking 
and her music as she was in his agricultural adventures in 
the vegetable garden. And he, who resolutely dedined to 
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die of overwork, saw to it that sbe shouM likewise escape 
so direa risk. 

In this connectioii, usü^ bis man's judgment and putting 
bis man's foot down, he refused to allow her to be burdened 
with the entertainmg of guests. For guests they had, es- 
pedally in the wann, long summers, and usually they weie 
her friends from the dty, who were put to camp in tents 
which they cared for themselves, and where, like true 
Campers, they had also to cook for themselves. Perhaps 
only in California, where everybody knows camp lif e, would 
8u<ji a Programme have been possible. But Daylight's 
steadfast conteatlon was that his wife should not become 
cook, wütress, and chambermaid because she did not happen 
to possess a household of servants. On the other band, chaf- 
ing-dish suppers in the big living-room for their camping 
guests were a common happening, at which times Daylight 
allotted them their chores and saw that they were performed. 
For one who stopped only for the night it was diflerent. 
Likewise it was different with her brother, back from Ger- 
many, and again able to sit a horse. On his vacations he 
became tbe third in the family, and to him was given the 
building of the fires, the sweeping, and tbe wasbing of the 
disbes. 

Daylight devoted himself to the lightening of Dede's 
labors, and it was her brother who indted him to utilizo the 
splendid water-power of the ranch that was running to 
waste. It required Daylight's breaking of extra horses 
to pay for the materials, and the brother devoted a three 
weeks' vacation to assisting, and together they installed a 
Pelton wheel. Besides sawing wood and tuming bis latbe 
and grindstone, Daylight connected the power with tbe 
chum; but hia great triumpb was when he put his arm 
around Dede's waist and led her out to inspect a washing- 
macbine, nm by the Pelton wheel, which really worked 
aad really washed dotbes. 
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Dede and Ferguson, betweoi them, after a patknt stnig^ 
taught Dayligbt poetry, so tliiiL in the end he Tr.ignt hsve 
been often seen, sitting slai^ in ihe siiddle and drcj^ing 
down the mountain trails through ti.e suu-Sec^ed voodf, 
cbantiDg aloud Kipüng's "Tomlinson," or, when sharpen- 
ing bis axe, qnging into the w hirling gnndstoaie Hoiley's 
"Song of the Sword." Not that he evei bccame amsam- 
mately literaiy in the vay his tvro teacheis irere. Beyond 
"Fra IJppo lAppi" and "Calibaii and Setebos," he found 
nothing in Browning, while George Meredith was ever bis 
deqiair. It was of his own initiative, however, that be 
inv^ted in a violin, and practised so assiduously that in time 
he and Dede beguüed many a h£^y houi playing tcgetfaer 
after night had f allen. 

So all went well with this weB-mated pair. Time nevd 
dragged. There were always new wraideiful momings and 
still cool twi^hts at the end of day ; and ever a thousand 
interests claimed him, and his interests were shared by her. 
More thoroi^;hly than be knew, had he come to a compre- 
hen^on of the rdativity of things. In this new game be 
played he found in little things all the tntenäties <ä grati- 
fication and dedre that he had found in the fienaed big 
things when be was a power and rocked half a aintinatt 
with the fury of the blows be stnick. With bead and band, 
at risk of life and Ümb, to bit and break a wQd ccAt and wa 
it to the Service of man, was to him no less great an achieve- 
ment. And this new table on whicb he played the game 
was clean. Neither lying, nor cheating, nor hypocrisy 
was here. Ilie other game had made for decay and death, 
while this new one made for dean strength and life. And 
so he was content, with Dede at bis side, to watcb the pro- 
cession of the days and seasons f rom the farm-bouse perched 
on the cafion-lip; to ride through crisp frosty momiogs 
or »mder buming summer suns ; and to sbelter in the big 
toom where blazed the logs in the fireplace he had built, 
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while outside the world shuddered and stmggled in the 
■torm-clasp of a soutbeaster. 

Once only Dede asked him i£ he ever regretted, and his 
answer was to crush her in his arms and smother lier Ups 
with his. His answer, a minute later, took speech. 

"IJttle woman, even if you did cost tiürty millions, you 
are sure the cheapest necessity o£ life I ever indulged in." 
And then he added, "Yes, I do have one regret, and a mon- 
strous big one, too. I'd sure like to have the winning of you 
all over again. I'd llke to go sneaking around the Pied- 
mont hüls looking for you. I'd like to meander into those 
rooms of yours at Berkeley for the 6rst time. And Üiere'a 
BO use talking, I'm plumb soaking with regret that I can't 
put my anns around you again that time you leaned youl 
head OD my breast and cried in the wind aud raih." 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

BtJT there came Üie day, one year, in early April, when 
Dede sat in au easy chair oq the porch, sewing on certain 
small garments, whfle DayUght read aloud to her. It was 
in the aftemoon, and a biight sun was shining down on a 
World of new green. Along the irrigation Channels of the 
vegetable garden stieams of water were flowiug, and no« 
and again Daylight broke off from bis reading to nm out 
and change the flow of water. Also, he was teaängly inter- 
ested in the certain small garments on which Dede worked, 
while she was radiantly happy over them, though at times, 
when bis tender fiin was too msistent, she was rosily confused 
or affectionately resentful. 

From where they sat they could look out over the world. 
Like the curve of a sdmetar blade, the Valley of the Moon 
stretched before them, dotted with farm-houses and varied 
by pasture-lands, bay-äelds, and vineyards. Beyond rose 
the wall of the valley, every crease and wrinkle of which 
Dede and Daylight knew, and at one place, where the sim 
Struck squarely, the white dump of the abandoned mine 
buraed like a jewel. In the foreground, in the paddock by 
the bam, was Mab, füll of pretty anxieties for the early 
spring foal that staggered about her on tottery legs. The 
air shimmered with heat, and altogether it was a lazy, bask- 
ing day. Quail whistled to their young from the thicketed 
hillside behind the house. There was a gentle cooing of 
pigeons, and from the green depths of the big cafion arose 
the sobbing wood note of a mouming dove. Once, theit 
was a waming chorus from the foraging hcos and a wiU 
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rnsb for cover, aa a hawk, high in the blue, cast its drifting 
äiadow along the groimd. 

It was this, perhaps, that aroused old hunting memories 
in Wolf. At any rate, Dede and Daylight became aware of 
ezdtement in the paddock., and saw harmlessly reSnacted 
a grim old tragedy of the Younger World. Curiously 
eagei, velvet-footed and sQent as a ghost, sliding and glid- 
ing and croucliing, the dog that was mere domesticated wolf 
stalked the entidng bit of young Ufe that Mab had biought 
so recently into the world. And the mare, her own andent 
instincts aroused and qnivering, drcled ever between the 
foal and this menace of the wild young days when all her 
ancestry had known fear of him and his hunting brethreo. 
Once, she whiiled and tried to kick him, but usually she 
strove to strike htm with her fore-hoofs, or rushed upon 
him with open mouth and ears laid back in an eSort to 
crunch his backbone between her teeth. And the wolf-dog, 
with ears flattened down and crouching, would slide älkHy 
away, only to drde up to the foal from the other stde and 
give cause to the mare for new alarm. Tben Daylight, 
UTged on by Dede's solldtude, uttered a low threatening 
cry ; and Wolf, drooping and sagging in all the body of him 
in token of his instant retum to man's all^pance, slunk off 
behind the bam. 

It was a few rainutes later that Daylight, breaking off 
from his reading to cbange the streams of irr^ation, found 
that the water had ceased ffowing. He ^ouldered a pick 
and shovel, took a hammer and a pipe-wrench from the tool- 
house, and retumed to Dede on the porch. 

"I re<^on I'll have to go down and dig the pipe out," he 
told her. "It's that slide that's threatened all winter. I 
guess she's comc down at last." 

"Don't you read ahead, now," he wamed, as he passed 
around the house and took the trail that led down the wall 
of the cafion. 
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HaJfway down the trau, he came upon the ^de. It was 
a small affair, only a few tons of earth and crumbling rock ; 
but, starting from fifty feet above, it had Struck the water- 
pipe with force sufficient to break it at a connection. Before 
proceeding to work, he glanced up the path of the slide, and 
he glanced with the eye of the earth-trained n^ner. And 
he saw what made bis eyes startle and cease for the moment 
from questing farther. 

"Hello," he conununed aloud, "look who's hae." 

His glance moved on up the steep broken surface, and 
across it from äde to ^de. Here and there, in places, small 
twisted manzanitas were rooted precariously, but in the 
main, save for weeds and grass, that portion of the ca£on 
was bare. There were ägns of a surface that had shifted 
of ten as the rains poured a flow of rieh eroded soO from übove 
over the lip of the cafion. 

"A true fissure vein, or I never saw one," he prodaimed 
softly. 

And as the old hunting instincts had aroused that day in 
the wolf-dog, so in him recrudesced all the old hot desire 
of gold-hunting. Dropping the hammer and pipe-wrendi, 
but retaining pidk and ^Ktvei, he climbed up the slide to 
where a vague Une of out-jutling but mostly soil-covered 
rock could be seen. It was all but indiscemible, but bis 
practised eye had ^etched the hidden formation which it 
signifled. Here and there, along this wall of the vein, he 
attacked the crumbling rock with the pick and shoveüed 
the encumbering soü away. Several times he ezamined 
this rock. So soft was some of it that he could break it in 
bis fingers. Shifting a dozen feet higher up, he again at- 
tacked with pick and shovel. And this time, when he 
rubbed the soil from a cbunk of rock and looked, be straight- 
ened up suddenly, gasping with delight And then, like 
a deer at a drinking pooI in fear of its enemies, he flui^ a 
quick gtance aroimd to see if any eye were gaang upon him. 
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He grinned at his own foolishness and retumed to his exami- 
DAtion of the chunk. A slant of sunHght feil od it, and 
it was all aglitter vnth tiny specks of unmistakable free gold. 

"From the grass roots down," he muttered in an awe- 
stricken voice, as he swimg his pick into the yielding surface. 

He seemed to undergo a transfonnation. No qnart of 
Cocktails had ever put such a fiame in his cheeks nor such 
a fire in his eyes. As he worked, he was caught up in the 
old passion that had mied most of his life. A frenzy seized 
him that markedly increased from moment to moment. 
He worked like a madman, tili he panted from his exertions 
and the sweat dripped from his face to the gromid. He 
quested across the face of the slide to the opposite wall of 
the vein and back again. And, midway, he dug down 
through the red volcanic earth that had washed from tbe 
disintegrating hill above, until he uncovered quartz, rotten 
quart^, that Iftoke and cnimbled in his hands and showed to 
be alive with free gold. 

Sometimes he started small slides of earth that covered 
up his work and compelled hirn to dig again. Once, he was 
swept fifty feet down the cafion-side; but he floundered 
and scrajnbled up again without pausing for breath. He 
hit upon quartz that was so rotten that it was almost like 
day, and here the gold was richer than ever. It was a 
veritable treasure Chamber. For a htmdred feet up and 
down he traced the walls of the vein. He even cllmbed 
over the canon-lip to look along the brow of the hill for 
signs of the outcrop. But that could wait, and he hiuried 
back to his find. 

He toiled on in tbe same mad haste, until ezhaustion and 
an intolerable ache in his back compelled hiTn to pause. He 
strajghtened up with even a richer piece of gold-laden quartz. 
Stooping, the sweat from his forehead had fallen to the 
ground. It now ran into his eyes, blinding him. He wiped 
it from him with the back of his hand and retumed to a 
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scrutiny of the gold. It would run thiity thousand to t]i* 
toB, fifty thousand, aoything — he knew that. And as he 
gazed upon the yellow Iure, and panted for ur, and wiped 
the sweat away, bis quick vi^on leaped and set to woik. 
He saw the spui-track that must run up from the -ralley and 
acToss the upland pastures, and he ran the grades and built 
the bridge that would span the caüon, untü it was real 
before his eyes. Across the caflon was the place for the 
mill, and there he erected it ; and he erectfid, also, the end- 
less chain of buckets, suspended from a cable and operated 
by gravity, that would cany the ore across the cafion to 
the quartz-crusher. Likewise, the whole mine grew before 
him and beneath him — tunnels, shaf ts, and galleries, 
and hoisting plants. The blasts of the miners were in his 
ears, and from across the canon he could hear the roar of 
the stamps. The hand that held the lump of quartz was 
trembling, and there was a tired, nervous palpitation ap- 
parently in the pit of his stomach. It came to him abmptly 
that what he wanted was a drink — whiskey, Cocktails, 
anything, a diink. And even then, with this new hot 
yeaming for the alcohol upon him, he heard, faint and far, 
drifting down the green abyss of the caüon, Dede's voice, 
crying: — 

"Here, ckici, chick, cfnck ckick, ckickl Here, ckick, 
chick, ckick I" 

He was astoimded at the lapse of tlme. She had left her 
sewing on the porch and was feeding the chickens prepara- 
tory to getting supper. The aftemoon was gone. He 
could not conceive that he had been away that long. 

Agaiu came the call: "Here, ckick, ckick, chick, ckick, 
chick l Here, chick, chick, ckick I" 

It was the way she always called — first five, and then 
three. He had long since noticed it. And from these 
thoi^hts of her arose other thoughts that caused a great fear 
slowly to grow in his face. For it seemed to him that he 
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had almost lost her. Not once had lie thought of her in 
those frenzied hoiirs, and foi that much, at least, had she 
tiuly been lost to him. 

He diopped the piece of quartz, sUd dovm the slide, and 
Started up the trait, nmning heavily. At the edge of the 
Clearing he eased down and almost crept to a point of vao- 
tage whence he could peer out, himself tmseen. She was 
feediug the chickens, tossing to them handfuls of grain and 
laughing at theii antics. 

The Mght of her seemed to relieve the panic fear into 
«hich he had been flung, and he tumed and ran back down 
the traiL Again he cllmbed the slide, but i'M« time he 
climbed h^her, carrying the pick and shovel with him. 
And again he toiled frenziedly, but this time with a difierent 
putpose. He worked artfully, loosing slide after slide of the 
red 9oiI and sending it Streaming down and covering up all 
he had uncovered, hiding f rom the light of day the treasure 
he had discovered. He even went into the woods and 
scooped armfuls of last year's fallen leavea, which he scat- 
tered over the slide. But this he gave up as a valn task, 
and he sent more slides of soil down upon the scene of bis 
labor, until no sign remained of the out-jutting walls of the 
vein. 

Next he repaired the bidten pipe, gathered his tools 
together, and started up the trau. He walked slowly, feel- 
ing a great weariness, as of a man who had passed through a 
frightful disis. He put the tools away, took a great drink 
of the water that again flowed tbroi^ the pipes, and sat 
down on the bench by the open kitchen door. Dede was 
inside, preparing supper, and the sound of her footsteps 
gave him a vast content. 

He breathed the bahny moimtain air in great gulps, like 
a diver fresh-risen from the sea. And, as he drank in the 
ait, he gazed with all his eyes at the clouds and sky and Val- 
ley, as if he weie drinking in that, top, along with the air. 
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Dede did not know he Imd come back, and at times he 
tumed his head and stole glances in at her — at her e£- 
dmt hands, at tbe brooze of her brown hair that smoul- 
dered with fire when she crossed the path of sunshiae that 
streamed through the window, at the promise of her figure 
that shot throu^ him a pang most strangely sweet and 
sweetiy dear. He heard her approaching the door, and kept 
his head tumed resolutely towaixi the Valley. And next, he 
thrilled, as he had always thrilled, when he feit the caresäng 
gentleness of her fingers through his hair. 

"I didn't know you were back," she said. "Was it 
serious ? " 

"Fretty bad, that slide," he answered, stül gaöng away 
and thrilllng to her touch. "More serious thaa I re^oned. 
But I've got the plan. Do you know what I'm goii^ to do ? 
— I'm going to plant eucalyptus all over it. Theyll hold 
it. I'll plant them thick as grass, so that cvea a hungry 
ßibbitcan't squeezebetweenthem; and when they get thdr 
ioots agoing, nothing in creation will ever move that dirt 
4gain." 

"Why, is it as bad as that?" 

He sbook his head. 

" Nothing exciting. But I'd sure like to see any blamcd 
old süde get the best of me, that's all. I'm going to seal that 
aide down so that it'll stay there for a million years. And 
when the last trump sotmds, and Sonoma Mountain and all 
the other mountains pass into nothingness, that old dide 
(rill be stili a-standing there, held up by the roots." 

He passed his arm around her and pulled her down on bis 
%nees. 

"Say, little woman, you sure miss a lot by living heie cn 
the ranch — muac, and theatres, and such things. Don't 
you ever have a hankering to drop it all and go back ? " 

So great was his amdety that he dared not look at her, and 
vitea she laughed and sbook her head he was aware of a 
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great relief. Also, he noted the vunÜminished youtli that 
rang through that same old-time boyish laugh o£ hers. 

"Say," he said, with sudden fierceness, "don't you go 
fooling around that slide iintil after I get the trees in and 
rooted. It's mighty dangerous, and I sure can't aSord to 
lose you now." 

He diew her llps to his and kissed her htingrily and pas- 
sionately. 

"What a lover !" she said; and pride in him and in her 
own womanhood was in her voice. 

"Look at that, Dede." He removed one endrding arm 
and swept it in a wide gesture over the valley and the moun- 
tains beyond. '"ITie Valley of the Moon — a good name, 
K good name. Do you know, when I look out over it all, 
and think of you and of all it means, it kind of makes me 
ache in the throat, and I have things in my heart I can't 
find the words to say, and I have a feeling timt I can almost 
understand Browning and those other hlgh-flyii^ poet-fel- 
lows. Look at Hood Mountain there, just wheie the sun'a 
striking. It was down in that crease that we found the 
spring." 

"And that was the night you didn't nulk the cows tili 
teu o'clock," she laughed. "And if you keep me here 
much longer, supper won't be any earher than it was that 
night." 

Both arose from the bench, and Daylight caught up the 
milk-pail from the nail by the door. He paused a moment 
longer to look out over the valley. 

"It's sure grand," he said. 

"It's sure grand," she echoed, laüghing joyously at him 
and with him and herseif and all the world, as she passed 
in through the door. 

And Daylight, like the old man he once had met, bimself 
went down the hill through the fires of sunset with a milk- 
pail on his arm- 
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THE NOVELS OF 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 

llt> H ta< iwrww Uqlw m amd. toH ti Bnmt t DBaUp-t Ort. 
"K.'^ niustrated, 

K. LeMoyne, famous Burgeon, drope out of the vorid thaM 
hss kaowa Mm, and goeu to live in a little towa nheri 
beaiiUful Sidney Page livee. She is in truning to become m 
DUTse. Tlie io;s and tnniblea of tlieir jroung love are told 
«ith that keea and sympathetio sppreciatioQ wlüch hai 
made the author famous. 
THE MAN m LOWER TEN. 
Hlustrated by Howard Cliaiidler Christy. 

An absorbing detective story woven around tbe mysteri- 
oos death of the "Man in Lower Ten." The etnmgGst 
elemente of Mis. Sioehart's succeaa are foimd in thia boob:* 
W HEN A MAN MARRIE3. 
Hlustrated by Hanisoa Usber and Mayo Bunker. 

^ young ardst, whoee wife had recently divoFced him^ 
finds that hie aunt is soon to risit him. The aunt, who 
oontribates to the family iscome and who haa ncver Heen 
the Vfife, knows nothing of the domestic upheaval. How 
the yom^ man met the aituatioo is humoiously and lorslr 
sntertainingly told. 
THE CIRCÜLAR STAIRCASE. DIub. by Leeter Ralph 

The Biunmer occupante of "Sunnj'fflde'' find the deaa 
boi^ of Arnold Annatrong, the son of the owner, on the cir» 
inüar Btiuruase. Follo'fring the nrnrder a bank failure is aa- 
Qounced. Around theae two events is woven a plot tt 
abaorbing interest. 
THE STREET OF 9EVEN 8TAR8. 
tUustrated (Photo PUy Edition.) 

Hannonv Wells, studying in Vienna to be 's grast t1o> 
finist, fiuddenly realizes uiat her mnney is almoet ^ne. She 
meeta a young ambitJous doctor who öSen her chivaliy asd 
^mpatiiy, and together with world-wom Dr. Anna and 
^mmie, the waif, tbey ehare tbeir love and slender meana. 

_ PuBLisHEES, New YoitK 



JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD'S 

STORIES OF ADVENTURE 

wohltut rtwiw» to*i M «Mi. Ml Wt tnmtt mä ti^nf WtL 
KAZAN 

The tal« of a " quarter-strain wolf and three-quaiten baakf " 
tom bctween the call of the hnmui and hu wild mate. 
BAREE, SON OF KAZAN 

Tbc atory of the son of tht blind Gre; Wolf and the gglUat 
part he playcd in the lives of a man and a woman. 
THE COURAGE OF CAPTAIN PLUM 

The Story of the King' of Beaver Iiland, a Hormon ccdmy^ 
Wtd hii battle with Captain Plum. 
THE DANGER TRAIL 

A lale of mow, of love, of iMÜaa vengeaace, and a tajwt^Tf 
<rfth« Noith. 
■ niE HUNTED WOMAN 

A tale of the "endof the line," and of a greal fi^ht in the 
"valley of gold" for a woman. 
THE FLOWER OF THE NORTH 

The Story of Fort o' God, where the wild flaror of the wUdei^ 
nen if blended with the conrtly atmot^ere of France. 
THE GRIZZLY KING 

The nory of Thor, the big griizlr lAo lived in a raUey lAnc 
man had never ccaae, 
ISOBEL 

A tove Story ol the Far North. 
THE WOLF HUNTERS 

A tbriiling tale of adventore in the Canadian wildtratm, 
THE GOLD HÜNTERS 

The Story of adventare in the Hodson Bay wilds. 
THE COURAGE OF MARGE O'DOONE 

Filled with exciiing Incidents in the land of streng meo and 

BACK TO GOD'S COUNTRY 



Grosset & Dunlap, Publishers, New Yobk 
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JACK^LO NDON'S NOVELS 

■jy Iw lud tthtrwtr boott ita taU. JUk foc Sratm A Doatap's Brt. 
JOHN BARLEVCORM. Dlastrated by H. T. Dtmä! ' 

Thia remarkable book Is a record of tho anthor'B oira atnadng 
eiperiences. This big, brawny world rover, who has beeo ac- 
goainted with alcobol irom boyliood, comes out boldly agaiust Jobn 
Baiteycom. It is astdog of ezciticg adventures, yet it ioicävHj 
Boavijs an uoforgetable idea and makes a typicäl Jack London book. 
THE VALLEY OF THE MOON. FrocÖspieceliyGeorgeHarper, 

The Story opeas In tho city stams where Billy Robert», teamster 
and es-priie fighter, and Saxon Brown, lanndiy worker, meet and 
love and marry. They tramp from one end of California to tbe 
otber, and in tho Valley of the Moon find tlie faim paiodise that k 
to be their salvatiou. 
BURNING DAYLIGHT. Four iUostrations. 

The Story at an adventnrw who went to Alaska and laM tbe 
fotindatiotis of hia fortune before tbe goldhnntersamved. Bringing 
Üa fortunes to the States he is cheatedout of it by a crowd oi money 
kings, and recovera it only at the muzale of bis gim. He theo Starts 
out as^a merciless exploiter on bis own accotmt. Finally he takes to 
drlnking and becomes a Dictore of degeneration. About tbls time 
he falls in love with bis stenographer and maa her heart bat not 
lier band and then— but read the stoiyl 
A SONOFTHESUN .IlliistratedbyA.O.P4aclieraiidC.W.AsIiley. 

David Griet wna ooce a üght-halred, bliie.eyed yonth who came 
from England to tbe South Seas in search of adventore. Tanned 
like a native and as lithe as a tiger, he became a real son of the sun. 
The life appealed to tum and he remained and became very wealthy. 
THE CALLOFTHEWILD. Illnstrationsl)yPMüpR.Goodwioaiid 
Charles Uvingston Bull. Decorationa by Charles E. Booper. 

A book of dog adventures as excitlng as any mon's ezplolta 
«oold be. Here is excitement to st^ the blood and bore Is pictor* 
csqne coloT to transport the reader to primitive scenes 
THE JEA WOLF. Dlastrated by W. J. Aylward. 

Told by a man whom Fate snddenly Swings from hls faatldlcnn 
ll£e Into the power of the bmtal captam of a sealing schooner. A 
novel of adventure warmed by a beaatifnl love episode that every 
reader wUl hail wiclk delight. 
WHiTE FANG. Blustrated by Charles Livingston BoU. 

White Fang" is part dog, part wolf and all brüte, llving tai the 
frozen north; he gradually comes under the speilot mans com- 
Tnnlonship, and surrenders all at the last in a &ght with a bull dog. 
Thereafter he Is man's loving elave. 

Grosset & Dunlap, Publisher», New York 
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ZANE GREY'S NOVELS 



THE LIiJHT OF WESTERN STARS 

A NgrYpA ■octolTfbrl l«». « iMdiiAidib«™», 
*— "— ' — l ■oMiiDtadml mciKi Iwr «hn iha I 



THE RAINBOW TRAIL 

' TIh «orr oE ■ TooB* dcrrmuB «ha bticoww * «adMOT kl th* i 

l^luidi— antQ tx kn Ion iDd biili ■nka. 

DESERT GOLD 

TIh noTTdaeriba tba not opilAs iIbh ^ boder. ud *Ddi «t 
•I ti» «^ wUcli tm pncptcton lod'wUIädtBtfM «Üwbskthcu 

RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 

Aftamwu nmaacad UUh of wb« IHtr TOin hd «heu Hör 
«dä£ ni|>n)HauioaoiJuHWitlHntaoii*thstliBM.*ithaMsT. 

THE LAST OF THE PLAINSMEW 

Tbl» ia Ihe ncord irf ■ trlp •hieb Ihc anlhar look nth BvlUo Jina*. 
nmt mi el the AiHrkn bi»B, uro» th* Ariuna dcMii ud (d ■ 
«oodsful aiimtf7 ol decp cucm «nd lant pina." 

THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT 



A loTclr firii wbo hu b«ea Rued 
>i»ln«hr. Tim Monwni n"- — 
tbe HooBd «U* dt ona of tha 1 

THE SHORT STOP 



Ät Monwm rdiiioB, t , 

' osa of tha UarauDi-W^ ÜHI'i IkaproÜam ij 



Th« Toac hm» Urbif of hk factofr nhid, itarta an la whi bna asd fortma M 



äl ball pkm, Hb hard Imocki at th« itait an falloood bi ag 

B ETTY ZA NE 

Thii Norr^teUa '£OKllvn^^ha<^ el Bcttr. th* baaadU jt 



THE LONE STAR RANGER 

Alur IdlUor a naa ta aelf dtlouc. Back Diiaiia b«on>a u cnllaw aloar Oa 
Tina bonbt. laacaiapoB theUaiUaiiudeoC theriver. hefindaa tdudi lirrhiill 
Uriaoflcr, and bi anämpüiw to reacuc her, brinci down apan himaelf Ihe wrmta of bar 
faploriaftd heacEforthia mmtedoaaDeaidcbrhcmat mai,oathe othar hyntfla«l> 

THE BORDER LEGION 

Jdu IUiuUc, In a ipiiit ol anrn-, lent Jim Geve out to a liKlai Weatern mfada« 

CanPp ta prov« bla mattle. TbeDrcaUnnr th^ nhi^ IdvhI him — BlwfnLIninv) hini iHf- 

S^^lht* i^def-aii^nrKa hrmU heallh 
Whvn JoAD, duKulaedaa '^ ' 



T HE LAST OF THK GREAT SCOUT s, 
By Helen Cody Wetmore and Zane Grey 

tM Hie ttary ot Colmial William F. Cody, " BaSih BiU," ai tsM nrhli abMi^ 

dUa. Wc'aaa '^u'" aa apopy^rpnu'Tide^rheii DcarF^tslmita'^Uilefal 
tba Seouls, and later auaiu in ch« ipoal daarerous Icuiian campainu. Thcn ia 
tiia a Vary inlcrcitbr accaunt of «he tnvel9 opTh? Wild Wal " Show. No chai 
Mar la public iife uakei a atronaer »pfieai to the IjnaiinaLiaa of Amcnca thaB 
Buffalo Bill," whoM daring and bTavcry nude liini famona. 

OrOSSET & DUNLAP, PlTBLISHERS, NkW YOHK 
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JOHN FOX, JR'S. 

STORIES OF THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 

ItayufcidwfcwwwftoBlaOTtall AiklwOrw»«t«HOailip'»iit | 

T HETRAIL OF THE L0NE50ME FINE . 
lUustrated by F. C. Yohn. 

The "lonesoine pine" from whidi the ■ 
stoiy takes its name wäs a tall tree tbat' 
stood in Botitary splendor on a mountain I 
top. The fame of the plne lured a young 
en^ineer through Kentucky to catch the 
tra.ll, acd «henhe finally climbed to its 
aheiter he found not only the pine but the 
fijot-prittti of a girl. And the girl proved 
to be lovefr, piquant, and tte trail of 
these girlish foot-prints led tbe yonne 
ei^iaecr a DULdder chase than "the trau 
of the lonesome pine." 
THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME 
lüustrated by F. C. Yohn. 

This ts a Btory of Kentucky, In a settlement Imown as "King- 
dom Come." It is a lue rüde, Bemi-barbarous; but natural 
and honest from which oftea Bprin^ the flower of civilization. 
" Chad." the"litt)e8hepherd"didnot know who he was nor 
whence he came — hebad justwandered from door to door since 
early childhood, seeldng shelter with kindly mountaineets who 
glatuy fathered and mothered this waif about vhom there was 
such a mysteiy— a channlng waif, by the way, who could pby 
the banjo better that anyooe eise in the mountaioa. 
A KNIGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND. 
niustrated by F. C. Yohn. 

The scenes are laid alocg the waters of äie Cumberland* 
the lair of moonshiner and feudsinan. The knight is a moon- 
shiner's son, and the heroine a beautifui girl perversely chriS' 
tened "The BlighL" Two impetuous young Southernets' fall 
under the spell of "Tbe BUght s " charms and she leams what 
a latge part jealousy and pistols have in the love making of the 



Alk f«r eo mfitU frm liff G. & D. Po^ar Cofyrigiud Pietim 

Grosset & DuNLAP, 526 WEST26th St., New York 



"STORM COUNTRY" BOOKS BY 

GRACE MILLER WHITE 



IE. 



DY OF ROGUES' HARBOR 



Judy's untutored ideas ot God, her love of wild thinga, 
her faith in lif e are quite u inspiring as those o£ Tess. 
Her faith and sincerity catch at your heart stiings. This 
bocjc bas all of the mjstery and tense action of tbe other 
Storm Country books. 

TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY 

It waA as Tess, beautifui, wild, impetuous, that Maiy 
Pickford made her reputaüon a^ a motioa pictuie actress 
How love acts upon a temperament such as bers — a tenv 
peiament tliat tnäkes a woman an angel or an outcast, ao 
cording to the character of the man ahe loves — is the 
thcme of the stoiy. 
THE SECRET OF THE STORM COUNTRY 

The sequel to " Tess o£ the Storm Country," with the 
same wild background, with its half-gypsy tife of the squa^ 
tcis — tempestuous, passionate, brooding. Tesa leams the 
" secret " of her btrth and finds happinesa and love throi^b 
her boimdless faith in life. 
FROM THE VALLEY OF THE MISSING 

A haunting stoiy with its scene laid near the 
familiär to readers oi " Tess ot the Stoim Cotmtry. 

ROSE O' FARADISE 

" Jinny " Singleton, wild, lovely, lonely, but with a pa& 
sionate yeaming for music, grows up in the house of Lafe 
Grandoken, a crippled cobbler of the Storm Couutiy. Her 
lomance is füll of power and glory and tendoness. 

Alk forCotm^^ fnt IW o^G. * D. FofialatCops^hted FliUem 
Grosset & Dunlap, Publisbeks, New York 
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GROSSET & DUNLAP'S 
DRAMATIZED NOVELS 

THe' UND THAT ARE MAKJNG THKATRICAL HISTORY 



WTTHIW THE LAW . By Bsyard VeBler ft Mairia Dana. 
lUuitraUd'by Wia. Chitria Cooks. 

This is t noveüzatloQ of tho immensely cuccessf q] plar wUch nu 
ü» two 7Gan in New Voikand Chicago. 

He plot of this poweifol novel is of a ronnK «(»iian'a reram» 
Arecleda^iut bar emplo/u' irboa'lowed liertobe Eenttopibaa 
f« thiM yeuB OD a diacge of theft, of vtuch Klie «aa ioDoceut. 
WHAT HAPPENED TP MARY . Ey Robert Carlton Brom. 



««^^««-«.irtlia World. "^ 

THE RETURN OT PETER GRIMM . By David Bclaic& 

mnitiatad bjr John Kae, 

Tbl! Is a novelization of tha jtopitlar play In vhicli Daild Wat, 



fielilu Old Fetei Gnmni, scored euch a remaikable succeM. 

The Btoiy ifl spactacular and eitremely patbetlc bot i 
pmmf ölt ^^ M H boc& and as a phy. 



THE GARDEK OF ALLAIL U/ Robert Hjchens.. 

Thia uord U an intense, ^cncing epc of the great desert, amilit 
baibaric, «iiti ita ntarvelon» ätmoaphere of vastnesa and londiiMn 

Itiaabookot isptarouabntuty, vividiairordpaintiiig. TtMplq 
ku been scased mtb niagniüc«at uit and goisaous proputka, 
BEN HUR. A Tale Ol the Christ. By General Lew Wallace. 

Tbawhole World basplacedthlsfunoDS Eeliii^oiis-Hiatorical Ro- 
■nancsona heiijht rf pri^eminence whicli nootbcrnovd of itsdme 
haareacbed. Tbedastüiwof rivaliy and Ihe deepest human pasnons, 
th« perfect reproducdon of biüliant Roman lifs, and tba tenae, fierce 
«tmospbere of the arena bavs kept theii deep faadnation. A ttft- 
Bwadoiu diamatic sncctss. 

BOUGHT AJ^P PATD FOR. Ey Gcot^a Broadbnirt and Aithm 
Eiomblow. lUustrated witü acenes [raai tha play. 

A Itapendoiu analsnment of modcm mairiai^ whlch haa Cieated 
•BlntereatontheitagediatiBalDiost unpinültJed. Tbeacenesarelald 
in New York, and deal vitb condltions a:noTig both tha nch and poor. 

Theinteiestoftlie Korr tomson the day-byday devdopmeots 
whlch ahow tha yonug wifa tha pr i ce »he has paid. 

AA for comfitU frm }ittcf G. & D. Pefutar Cefyri^tJ /m^mx 

Grosset & DuNiAP, 526 West 26thST.. New York 



RALPH CONNOR'S STORIES 

OF THE NORTHWEST 

THE SKY PILOT IN HO MAN'8 LAND 

The clean-bearted, Btrong-limbed man of Ute West leaves 
his hilla and foreota to fi^t tba bsttle for freedom in tlie' 
(dd wodd. 
BLACK ROCK 

A atory of Btrwg mm in the mountains of the Weit.'' 

THE SKY piurr 

A BtoiT of cowbo7 life, abounding in tbo fresbest humvi 
the truest tenderoess and the finest couiage. 
THE PROSPECTOR 

A tale of the footlüUB and of the man who cwne to them] 
to lead a hand to the loaely men and women who needed te 
pToteotor. 
THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY . 

Thit nanative brings na into contaet vrith elemental and 
volcanic human natu» and with a htm whose power breatbei 
fram every vcoA. 
GLENGARRY SCHOOL DAYa 

In this rough oountry of Glengany, RalfA Coiuu» bas 
found human nature in uie rough. 
| THE DOCTOR i 

The rtory of a " prescher-doctor" whom big men and 
reckleas mea loved for hia unselfish lifo ainong them. 
THE FOREIGNER 

A tale of the Saakatchewan and of a " fomgner " who 
tnade a brave and winniog fight for manhood and lov9. 
CORPORAL CAMERQN 

Thia splendid type of the upri^t, out-of-door man abont 
which Ralph Cwnor builda all hia Bt<»iea, appeara i^ain io 

this book. 

Grosset & Dunlap, Publishers, New York 
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STORIES OF RARE CHARM BY 
GENE STRATTON-PORTER 

Ihy bi ta < wterewr beata tn wW. Mi mr BtoMit t DbbIu'i litt. 
MICHAEL O'HALLORAN. lUuBtrated by France« Roger», 

Midiael la a quick-witted little Irish Qewsboy. livlns 1° Northeia 
Jndlaita. He adopta a deaerted little giti, a cripple. He alao a» 
■nmea the responsibility of ''i"^'"g tlie entira niräl oommnnJty mh 
ward and onvpard, 
jADDIE. lUiutrated by Hennan Pfeifer. 

Thla is a bright, cbeoy tale wlcli the acene« lald in Indiana. TlM 
•tory is told by Little Sial^r, the youngest member nf a large family, 
butit u concemed not io tnuch with cbildisb doings aa witb tbe lova 
affain of older members of the famlly. Chief aniosg them !■ that 
o( Laddle and the PiinceaB, an English girl who has come to live fai 
the nelghborhood and about whose family there hangs a mytterjr. 
ras HARVESTER. lUuatrated by W. L. Jacobs. 

"The Harvester," ia a man of the woods and Seldi. and II tbs 
book had nothlng in it but the splendid figure of thia man It wonld 
t« notable. But when the Girl comes to hia " Medidne Wood»" 
there beging a tomance of tbe niest idylUc quaUty. 
FRECKLES . lUustrated. 

Precklea is a namelen w^ when the tale opens, but tbe way In 
whlcfa he takes hold of Ufe ; the natute friendshipe he fomu in the 
gieat Limberlost Swamp ; the mannei in whlch eveiyone who tneeta 
Um BOccumbs to the charm of his engaging peraonality ; and hi* 
iDve-Btory v^Ith " The Angd " aie füll of real «enüment, 
A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST. lUnstrated. 

The Story of a giri of the Michigan woods : b bnoyant, loreabla 
vype of the aelf-reliant American. Her phElotophy Is one of love and 
Undness towards all tblogs ; hrr hope is never dimmed. And by 
tbesheerbeauty ofher BouI,aiid tliepurityofherviaion.shewInsfroDi 
harren and unpromiaing surroundinga those rewards of high couiagOi 
AT THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW. inustiations In oolora. 

The »cene of thie charming love story Is lald In Centtal I.idlaiHL 
tfae Story is one of devoted fciendshlp, and tender Bclf-sacrlficitlC 
love. The novel '.i brimful of the most beautiful word paintinx öl 
noture, and Its pathos and teader aentlment will endear it to alL 
THE SONG OF THE CARriNAL. Profusely Illustnited. 

A love ide»* o! I^e Cardinal bird and tiig mate. told with deUovy 

Gsossrrt & Dunlap, Publisheks, New York 



SEWELL FORD'S STORIES 



«toi« JUt W • 



»lORTV McCABE. lUusiiaied by Fiund» Vanx Witem. 

A «ay bnnKM-ooB itory, The hoti, an independeiit and _ 
tUnkcr, aeea IHe. and tdJs about It in a voy onconventional n^f 
gPE-STEPPINGWITH SHORTV. 
mnBtiatcd by Fiands Vaui Wilson. 

Twaitf Blüta, picaenting people with ttaeir foKilea. JTMia^V 

litea for "dile-tteppiiv with Shorty." 
SHORTY McCABE PN THE JOB. 
UiHtiated by Fianda Vaux Wilson. 

Sboity McCabe reappeara with his fi_ 
risht np to tfae minnte. He aid* In tbe rtsht dtttribnCkni 
'■ txKmäaux fuad," and give« joy to al uuaiMuRd. 
SHORTV McCABE'S QDD NUMBEKS. 
JUnttiated by Ftands Vam Wilson. 

Tbesc fnrther dironicles of Shorty McCabe Ullti jj» atodio Im 
Sbytial culture; asd o( bis apoünoeabotkoB tkcEaatrideand M 
(HcU yacbtins paities. 
TORCHV. IUd», by GfO. Blehm and Ja«. UaatEoneiT Phct;. 

A red-headed office boy, oveifloninK witk wit aad wisdcMn p» 
cuBar to tbe youths reared on the lidewalk* of New Yaic tdia A* 
Story of big expcileiKes. 
TRVIWG OUT TORCHV. IllostiatsI by F. FMter Unod«. 

Tot<^ b just a« delirioiuly tunny bt tk«se sCotkauhemaiB 
tbe pieviona book. 
ON WITH TORCHV- lUuatiated by F. FoatB Limdn. 

Totdiy -aila desperately in love with "the only gfarl tbat e*V 
WBri." but tbat young Society woman's annt trica to keep the yom( 
panple l^jart, irhidi brings aboUt many hilarlously fonny sitnatioOft 
TORCHY. PRIVATE SEC. Illnattated by F. Foster Unoohi. 
' Tofchy liaes f rom the positioFi of oSce boy to tbat cd aajiHMf 
tor the Cotrugated Iron Company. Tbe abvy is fuU <d hnnur aad 
W^ttioos American alang. 
WILT THOU TORCHV. Illus. by F. Snapp and A. W. Brown. 

Tcrcby goes on a treasiirc sQirch eipnlition to the Florida Weal 
CiEiEt, in Company with a group of fiienda of the CcHTugated Trost 
and wltb bis friend'a auQt, on which tiip Tordiy wins tbe aunc'i 
pennisslon to jüacc an engagement ring on Vee'a firtger. 

Grosset & Dunlap, Publisheks, New York 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON'S 
NOVELS 



■ u[d. Alk .tiM- Gmact A Onflw'* i 



6EVENTEEN. lUuatrated by Arthur Wi!]iam Brown. 

No one but the creator of Penrod cotild have portrayed 
Ihe immortal young people of thia story. Ite humor is irre- 
■istible and remiuüceat of the time when tha reader was 



FENROD. Clustrsted by Gordon Graut, 

Thia is a picture of a bo/s heart, füll of the lovaUe, hu- 
morouB, tragic things which are locked secr«ts to moot oldv 
tcäka. It is a finiahed, exquisite work. 
raiNROD AND SAM. niustreted by Worth Brehm. 

Like " Penrod " and " Seventeen," thia boot contalns 
Bome remarkable ptiases of real boyhood aud aomeof the best 
storiea ot juvenile prankishness that liave ever been writteo. 
THE TÜRMOIL. Eluatrated by C. E, Chambere. 

Bibbs Sheridan is a dreamy, imaginative youth, who re> 
TOlts against hia father'a plana for him to be a servitor <rf 
1^ businraa. The love of a fine girl tums Bibb'a lifp frou 
Caüure to success. 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA. Frontiapieoe. 

A atory of love and politica, — more especially a picture o^ 
ft country editor'a Ufe in IsdiaJia, but the cbaim of the book 
£ee in the love interest. 
THE FLIRT. IDuHtrated by Clarenee F. Underwooi 

The " Flirt," the youiger of two sisters, breaks one girl's 
togagement, drives one man to suicide, cause» the murder 
oi another, leads another to lose his fortune, and in the end 
marries a atuptd and unpromising suitor, leaving the really 
worr.hy one to murry her sister. 

Mt for Camptde fite IM af G. & D. Populär Copifrighltd FlMm 

GrOSSET & DüKLAP, PUBLISHERS, NeW YoSK 
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THE NOVELS OF 

WINSTON CHURCHILL 

THE tKSIDE OF THB CUP. lUiutnted bf Howard Giles. 

The Rererend Jobu Hodd«r Is c«Iled to a fashionable clinrcti te 
a middle-weaterD city. He kuons littlc of modern Problems and hi 
bis tbeology is as orthodox «s tfae rieh men who coatrol hla chnrA 
coold desire. Bot the facts of modern life are thrust npon hlm; tm 
awakening fotknn and in the end he works oat a sotntlaii. 
A FAK COUNTRY. lUoatrated by Hemiaii Pfdfer. 

This novel is concemnd wlth big Problems of the day. Aa 3te 
Imtiäe of the Cup geU down to the «mentials in its disctüaion of i«- 
Uglon, so A Far Country deals in a Itoiy that is intense and dn^ 
nutic, with otber vital iwtHS oonfronting the twentieth centmy. 
A MODERN CHRONICLH. ninstrated by J. H. Gardner Sop«. 

Thia, Kr. ChorcbiJl's Brat great presentation of tbe EtenMl 
Feminine, is tbrouehoQt a profonnd study of a fascinatinjc jiiimh, 
American woman. It is franlclya modern lore story. 
MR. CREWE'S CAREER. Ulas. by A. I. Keller aad Einneys. 

A new BogUmd State is ander the political dominatioii of a laS- 
way and Mr. (^we, a millionaire. seizes > moment when the csma 
of tbe people Is being esponsed by an ardent young attoraey, to fto^ 
ther bis own interest in a polidc^ way. The danghter of the nA 
way President plays no smaU part in the sitnation. 
THE CROSSING. Hlostrated by S. Adamson and L. Baylls. 

Descrlbing the battle of Fort Monltrie, the blazing of tbe Ee»- 
tncky wildemess, the eipediUon of Clark and bis handful of fOUow- 
ers m Illinois, the beginning o( dvlHzation along the Ohio and 
Itiaaissippi, and the treasonable sc^mea against WagHington. 
CONISTOM. Illastrated by Florence Scovel Sbinn. 

A deft blending of lore and polltics. A New Englander is tba 
bero, a crode man who rose to poliücal prominence byhls own ■pam- 
ers, and then snrrendered all for the lore of a woman. 
THB CEL EBRITY. An episode. 

An inimitable t^ 
Sonalitles between a 

to tbe purest, keenest f on—aud is American to tue core. 
THE CRI3I8 . lütistrated with scenes frcon the Photo-Play. 

A book thst presents the great crisia fn oor national life wim 
'splendid power and with a sympathy, a sincerity, and a patrlotisiB 
that are inspiring. 
RICHARD CARVEL. lUnstnited by Malcedm Fraier. 

An historical norel which gives a real and vivid pictnie of Co* 
lonial times, and is good.clean, splrited reading in all its phases aad 
intereKiag throughout. 

Gbosset & Dunlap, Publishers, New York 
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B. M. BOWER'S NOVELS 



ar BtOMt mt Oolip'* UA 



CHIP OP THg FLVING Ü. V/berrFn tteloTe ofFain of CUp aid 

Ddla WhitmaD aic cbumin^j and bumotoudy told. 
THB HAPP Y FAMILY. A llrely and amusiiiE 8toi7, deaüng «itb 
tfae adveotima of eishtaca jairi»!, bis hearted Montana cowboyfc 
HER PRAIRIg KHJGHT. DescriUng a gay rarty of BastemeiK 

wbo excbange a cottase at Newport for a Montana lanch-hoOBe 
THE RANGg DWELLERS. Spirited actlon, a ranj^ feod be- 

two ämiliea, and a Romeo aod Jnliet courtshlp make thü a bricht 

JoUy »toiy. 
THE LURB OF THg DW TRAILS. A vivid pom^al of tt« 

eipeiiEnce of an Basteni author among the cowboy«. 
THE LONESOMB TRAIL. A flttle branch of tage brush and tb« 

recollectioa of a poir of large brown er«" apaet "Weary" David- 

THE LONG SHADOW. A vigfinua Western itory, apnikUng with 
tbe f ICC ontdoor life of a momitaln ranch. It Is a fine luve stoiy. 
COOP INDIAN. A Bttirlng nmance of life on an Idaho lanch. 
TI-YING U RANCH. Another deUBbtfnl story «boat Chip and 

THE FLYING VS LAST STAND. An amiuing acconnt of Chi» 

and the other boys oppoiing a party of achool teacheia. 
THE UPHILL CLIMB. A atoiy of a mountain ranchandof» 

man's baid figUt on the ophill road to manllnesB. 
THE PHANTOM HERD. The title of a movlnK-pictnTe atagcd !■ 
■ ttew MeiJco by the'''Fi>ing U " boy«. 
THE HERITAGE OF THE SIOUX. The"FlyinsU" boyssta^i 

a bilie bank robbery 'o' ftl™ purpom which precedem areal on* 

foi lust of gold. 
THE GRINGOS. A atorj of love uid odveature on ■ rancfa kl 

California. 
STARR OF THE PESERT. A New Ueilco rauch atory ojmy» 

teiy and advcntur& 
TUE LOOKOUT MAN. ANorthemCalifamia Btocyfnlof ^::tlni. 

cjccltement and love. 

GiiossET & Ddnlap, Publishers, New Yokk 
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NOVELS OF FRONTIER LIFE BY 

WILLIA M MacLEOD RAINE 

MAVERICKS 

A alt af tbe «cMn froDdir, «rfaec Ihe " mtlv " i 
Imcitoria evertokL 
A TEXAS RANGER 




riuu ; of >«ifl4idiBc bu md duini imkwi ; if ■ bitta imd bi 
n and WiEeHiaacn. 
BRAND BLOTTERS 

A Rgr^ of thc tairbid lib of thc bxnücr wilh ■ i li»i iidai ton utcrtit numK 
tbronib a> pma. 
STEVE VEAGER 

A itAT bnmful üf cxdtoBcnl, irith-cwqcb BiutvUr vid ■dTCHtoj« to loit «nm 
A DAUGHTER OF THE DONS 

ttk. " "" 

THE HIGHGRADER 

A bntr. pleuutf bmI imodDC Im ilacT <i< WaUvn k 
THE PIRATE OF PANAMA 

A ttU of oU-tlnw sirutM and of bh* 
THE YUKON TRAIL 



A oiiplr BitertuDirv loTc itorr b> Üv '■a' i^cre BÜ^M makd titlil. 
THE VISION SPLENDID 

hi^olkclrL "™"»"*™ «BKBnm, 

THE SHERIFF'S SON 

Thc heto fiullr conaocn bolh UmKU nd Ua i i 'ii vd wfau Ilic luvt dI i 
«oadertui liiL ^^ 

Grosset & Dunlap, Pubusheks, New York 
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